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HER FIRST AND THIRD HUSBAND. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


N the house nearly opposite to my fath- 
er’s, in the days of my boyhood, lived 
Captain David Russell, a retired mariner, 
who appeared to be in comfortable circum- 
stances, and to enjoy life as a hale hearty 
man of sixty odd, whois happy in his do- 
mestic relations, as he ought to be. 

He had two sons, the elder of whom was 
in active service at sea as mate of a ship, 
while the other, who was about thirty, kept 
a small store down town, and lived with his 
wife and one little fairy of a girl in a part of 
the same house with the old folks, though 
making a separate family. The name on 
his sign door down town read, “J. Bunker 
Russell,’ and I observed that the neighbors 
in speaking of him often called him ‘ John 
Bunker,” as if that were his full name. 
Even my own mother, though she took 
pride in being very correct as to the use of 
names, would sometimes forget herself and 
send me on an errand to John Bunker’s 
store. I could not help thinking this very 
strange, and one day, on my return, I de- 
termined to know whether there was any 
good reason for it. 

** Mother,” said I, ‘‘ isn’t his name John 
Bunker Russell ? ” 

‘“* Why yes, child. What makes thee 
ask?’ My mother was a birthright Quaker, 
and from the force of education and habit 
generally used the plain language to her 
children, though she did not insist upon our 
doing the same, but left us quite free in 
this respect. 

“Why, you most always tell me to go 
down to John Bunker’s store.” “ 


“Do 1? Well, what of it? That’s his 
name, or at least a part of it. But if thee is 
so particular, I must try to remember and 
say Russell every time.”’ 

‘*Oh, I am not very particular, mother, 
but you are in every other case but this.” 

Mother laughed. ‘ Well, I’ll tell thee,” 
she said. ‘His name was John Bunker, 
and the Russell was added after he grew up. 
Now don’t bother me with questions about 
it, for I couldn’t tell thee the whole particu- 
lars of the story.”’ 

“Then of course,” said I, “ he isn’t David 
Russell’s son? ”’ 

‘** 1 didn’t say that he was or wasn’t,” an- 
swered my dear mother. ‘‘ There now, let 
me alone.”’ 

‘¢ And as Captain Paul Russell is older 
than John Bunker,” said I, puzzling over it, 
** of course Aunt Judith Russell, as we call 
her, isn’t Paul’s own mother.” 

“Yes, she is, too. Now ask thy father, 
when he gets back from New York, and he 
can tell thee all about it, for he knows the 
names of the different places, and ess ships, 
and all about it.”’ 

My father was then absent, being a 
of a coaster; but I did not fail to get the 


whole story of the Russell family from him _ 


on his return. And now, at this distanceéof 
time, when all the principal parties in the 
drama have passed on, I can tell the story in 
my own way. 


On a Sabbath morning in 1805, Dayid 
Russell and Judith Swain stood side by side: 


in the Friends’ meeting-house at Nantucket, 
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and solemnly pledged themselves, each to 
the other, as husband and wife, after the 
manner of their sect. Both were young and 
ardent, full of hope for the future, and rich 
in love for each other, if not in worldly 
goods and chattels. David had already 
shipped when he plighted his faith to his 
bride, and the honeymoon had not yet 
waned when he sailed on a voyage to Wal- 
wich Bay as mate of the good ship Leo, 
whereof his old acquaintance and neighbor, 
Aaron Bunker, was master. 

The ship help her course across the At- 
lantic towards the Azores, intending to touch 
at one of these islands before proceeding 
on her southern voyage, and when nearly up 
‘ with the longitude of Flores, a heavy gale 

was experienced, compelling the ship to lay 
to for safety. During Russell’s watch on 
deck one night, and when the gale was at its 
height, a strange sail was seen close aboard, 
driving directly down upon the Leo’s quar- 
ter, under scudding canvas. Owing to the 
blackness of the night and the rate at which 
the stranger was moving, she was so near 
when the alarm was given that there was no 
time to get the ship headed off to avoid a 
collision. Russell, in a voice of thunder, 
ordered the tiller to be jammed hard up, and 
then jumped upon the taffrail just as the 
strange ship’s jibboom, high ir air, passed 
across, sweeping away the Leo’s spanker 
gaff and all the gear attached, as if it had 
been cobwebs, while the bluff of the bow, 
striking a spare spar which projected through 
the stern-hawse of the Leo, snapped off like 
-@ mere pipestem. But both ships were 
saved, for it was but a glancing blow. The 
danger had been perceived just in time by 
those on board the scudding ship, but the 
helm had been forced hard a starboard. At 
the instant of contact, she was swinging 
rapidly in obedience to her rudder, and as 
the spare spar broke, the two vessels cleared 
each other by a very touch-and-go. 

The little whaler, despite her helm, was 
forced up into the wind, and narrowly es- 
caped foundering before she could be got 
back to her former course. When this was 
fairly done, all on board breathed more 
freely, but shuddered as they thought of the 
hairbreadth escape from total destruction. 
But where, oh, where, was Mr. Russell ? 
The last seen of the young mate was when 
he jumped upon the taffrail, the last sound 
heard from him was his stentorian cry to 
those on board the strange ship, ‘“‘ Starboard! 


Hard a starboard!’’ His fate, like that of 
thousands of brave seamen and soldiers, was- 
to be summed up in the one awful word,. 
Missing! 

All that could be known of the stranger 
was that she was a very large ship, and ap- 
parently a man-of-war, and some had heard 
voices shouting in great excitement, but 
seemingly in some foreign tongue. At day- 
light the next morning the gale had some- 
what abated, but na sail was in sight from 
the Leo’s masthead, and.so without material 
damage, save in the loss of her chief mate, 
she made sail, touching at Fayal, where a 
new officer was shipped, and then proceeded: 
on her cruise in the South Atlantic. 

Meanwhile the young wife, in her quiet 
home at Nantucket, had settled down into- 
the matron, enrolling herself in the ranks of 
those whose missions seemed to be, in those: 
days, to wait like faithful Penelope for ‘he 
return of their long-absent lords. But she. 
had not to wait long for the fatal tidings; 
for the early arrival of another whaler from 
Walwich Bay, which had spoken the Leo, 
set the dreadful truth beyond all doubt, and 


.the bride of a few short months was a widow, 


even before the beautiful seal of maternity 
had been set upon the fair brow. 

In due time the Leo, deeply laden with 
oily treasure, arrived home. 

The sight of her lost husband’s shipmates 
only stirred anew the wound in the widow’s 
heart; yet there was consolation in the sym-. 
pathetic visit of Captain Bunker, and his 
generous praises of his lost mate. The Leo 
was to be fitted out again immediately, and 
the captain’s stay on shore was very brief. 
Time works wonders, as we all know, and it 
had already begun to exert its feeling influ- 
ence. Aaron Bunker though on the verge 
of thirty, was thus far a bachelor, and to the 
surprise of both matrons and maidens, he 
seemed determined to remain so for the 
present. And so when he had made more 
voyages, and five years had elapsed since: 
the fatal night of the collision off the Azores, 
it was a matter of no surprise to‘the staid 
and prudent members of the Society of 
Friends that David Russell’s widow stood 
again in the meeting-house, to exchange 
vows with her second husband. She had 
done well, everybody said: little Paul would 
have a kind father, and as for Aaron, he, 
too, had certainly chosen wisely. 

And Judith was, indeed, happy in the new 
marriage relation, though as Captain Bunker 
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had more voyages to make, she was still 
forced to continue the part of waiting Pene- 
lope. Two more years passed, and the long 
‘train of grievances endured by our seamen 
had led to a rupture between our govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain. 

It was a heavy hour for Judith Bunker 
when the news of the declaration of war 
reached her island home. Captain Bunker 
had sailed but a few months before on a 
voyage to the Pacific Ocean; he was away on 
the other side of Cape Horn, and his return 
‘not to be looked for under two years. Would 
the Ardent run the gauntlet in safety ? was 
mow an anxious question, for, in addition 
ito the ordinary dangers of the seas, it was 
now predicted by those who ought to know, 
that the enemy’s naval cruisers would in- 
fest every sea, the Pacific as well as the At- 
lantic. But like a brave little woman, she 
tried to hope for the best, and while she 
prayed for the safety of her husband, she 
strove to do her whole duty by her two boys, 
so unlike each other, and yet so equally dear 
to her mother’s heart. As she looked upon 


Paul, now a stout stripling, and already talk-.. 


ing of the time when he, too, should go 
+*round ‘Cape Horn,” a tear would some- 
times escape her, as a tribute to the memory 
of him ‘to whom the freshness of her first 
love had been given. But this was over in 
a moment, for her heart told her that he 
‘was gone forever, and that her duties were 
with the living present and the anxious 
future. 

The story now returns to David Russell, 
who, although mourned as lost, and believed 
to be at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, 
had been preserved by one of those strange 
chances which seem little short of miracles, 
and which are yet not so uncommon in the 
sailor or soldier. At the moment of the 
collision when the strange ship’s jibboom 
was nearly over his head, he had been 
thrown from his balance and lost his footing. 
Clutehing wildly in the air, he seized upon 
some rope, he knew not what, but supposed 
at the instant it was the spanker rang of his 
own ship. More rapidly than he could think, 
he was lifted and swung out into the dark- 
ness, while his only safety lay in clinging 
desperately to whatever he had laid hold up- 
on. A moment more, and he realized that 
he was far away from the Leo, and among 
the bowsprit gear of the other ship. Her 
jibboom had been carried away in the con- 
Y flict, but he had been fortunate enough to 
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escape without bodily injury. As soon as 
he found his footing, and partially regained 
strength, he made his way in over the ship’s 
bow, when he found himself surrounded by 
a crowd of rough bearded seamen, talking in 
a language which he did not understand, but 
which he knew well enough to be French. 

From the size of the ship, and the great 
number of men on her deck, he supposed 
that she was a man-of-war, and he was soon 
taken in charge by a young officer who spoke 
good English, and escorted aft to tell his 
story tothecaptain. That potentate thought 
the story sufficiently marvelous, but as he 
could not doubt the tale with the living evi- 
dence before him, he only shrugged his ~ 
shoulders and expressed his astonishment in 
pantomime, as Russell’s statement was in- 
terpreted to him. The vessel was the For- 
midable, line-of-battle-ship, which had been 
with several others of her class on the West 
Indian station, but was now returning, to 
join the combined French and Spanish fleet. 
She had been separated from her consorts 
before the gale came on, and was now mak- 
ing the best of her way to the home rendez- 
vous. Beyond the loss of her jibboom, the 
ship had sustained no material damage in 
the collision with the Leo. 

Russell was well treated on board the 
Frenchman, but the prospect before him 
was anything but cheering to a young man 
of his character and nationality. His voy- 
age, which he had begun with such high 
hopes, was of course broken up and lost. 
All Europe was in a state of war, and the - 
chances of returning to his own country for 
years to come were very uncertain, even if 
he were permitted to be a free agent. But 
every able-bodied man, and especially every 
able seaman, was wanted in these troubled 
times; the fleet of both English and French 
must be manned, and those in authority 
were not wont to be over-scrupulous as to 
the means made use of to get recruits. From 
the hour he set foot on board the man-of-war, 
Russell was beset with solicitations to enter 
his name as a volunteer in the French navy, 
but all offers and blandishments were stead- 
ily refused. His determination, kept always 
in view, was to make his escape and get 
back to his own country as soon as any Op- 
portunity presented itself, and he resolved 
that if he served under any other flag than 
his own, it should be under compulsion, and 
never as a volunteer. . 

In due time the Formidable safely ran the 
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gauntlet of the English blockading squadron, 
and joined the combined fleet in the Bay of 
Cadiz. But Russell was not permitted to go 
on shore, and though he succeeded in gain- 
ing the ear of the French admiral, he re- 
ceived no satisfaction from the interview, 
for the truth was, he was too fine a man to 
be lost. He was urged, coaxed, solicited, 
and even threatened, but he steadily re- 
fused to enlist, and returned to the Formid- 
able as a sort of prisoner, though on duty. 
He preferred duty of any kind, however, to 


a life of sulky inaction, so he resolved to be > 


quiet and submissive, and to bide his time. 

In a few days the whole fleet put to sea, 
and soon after gave battle to the ships of 
Nelson off Trafalgar. In the great conflict, 
Russell found himself bearing a part, though 
with little heart or soul in that result; but 
the Formidable was one of the captured 
ships, and he became a prisoner in the hands 
of the English, thus literally jumping out of 
the pan into the fire, for notwithstanding 
his straight-forward story, confirmed by his 
French shipmates, little heed was given to 
it, and it was apparent that England ex- 
pected every man—who spoke good English 
—to do his duty. : 

He was transferred and changed about 
from one ship to another, until his original 
statement and his identity were entirely lost 
sight of. When he attempted to remon- 
strate, he was charged with being a rene- 
gade Englishman, and threatened with 
hanging at the yardarm; for he was assured 
that it would not be difficult to find those 
who would swear to him as a deserter from 
the British navy. There was no help for it 
but patience, and he submitted to his fate, 
but always doing duty as a pressed man, and 
stoutly refusing to enroll his name as a vol- 
unteer. Thus seven years of the prime of 
._ his life were worn away, with no opportunity 

for escape from his thraldom. He was sel- 
dom allowed to go on shore in any port 
where it was possible to desert successfully, 

and was always under watch and guard as a 
_ pressed man, and one not to be trusted out 

of sight. 

He had several times written letters to 
his wife, and to others in his native island, 
but none of these ever reached their destina- 
tion. Two or three attempts at desertion 

. had proved failures, and had only served to 
make his situation the harder, and to cut off 
the little liberty which had before been al- 
lowed him. Swallowed up in the insatiable 


maw of the British navy, he had nearly 
settled down into the most hopeless, aimless 
existence, when the war was declared in 
1812, and he found himself compelled to 
serve actively against the land of his birth. 
But still a little gleam of hope stole into his 
benighted heart, when he learned that he, 
with others, was to be assigned to the Ring- 
dove, sloop-of-war, and sent on a cruise to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The chances of communicating with his 
home, and even the chance of final escape, 
would be much improved if he could get in- 
to the South Sea on the further side of Cape 
Horn. With this hope to live for, he became 
more cheerful, and did his duty so well that 
he soon rose high in the estimation of the 
commander and officers of the Ringdove, 
being valued as one of the finest seamen on 
board. 

After doubling Cape Horn, the sloop-of- 
war proceeded to Valparaiso to refit, finding 
no American vessel in port on the arrival. 
Russell, having completely won the confi- 
dence of his commanding officer, was al- 
lowed liberty on shore with his watchmates, 
and he now determined to make a bold push 
for freedom. He bargained with « Chilian, 
who agreed, for a certain consideration, to 
stow him away in his own house, and keep 
him snug until the Ringdove should be far 
away in blue water. But as his watch was 
likely to have another turn on shore before 
sailing, he meant to defer his attempt until 
this last day on land, when the ship would 
be ready for sea. He saw no one in his 
wanderings about the port whom he could 
recognize as an old acquaintance, but having 
learned in the course of his inquiries that 
the captain of a Nantucket whaler was lying 
sick in the marine hospital, he went without 
loss of time to find him. He was admitted 


according to his request, but was cautioned 


not to talk to the sick man, who was pros- 
trate with fever, and not in a condition to 
bear any fatigue or excitement. Still he 
was not considered to be in danger, the at- 
tendant said; only ‘comfortably sick.” 
‘What was his name?” The official did 
not remember, but it was down on the books 
somewhere. 

Russell approached the bedside eagerly, 
for he felt almost sure he could recognize 
any shipmaster of those who claimed Nan- 
tucket as their birthplace. 

Nor was he mistaken in this instance, for 
eight years of active service, anda long fit of 
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sickness, had not so changed the looks of his 
old friend and comrade Aaron Bunker but 
that he was instantly known. Russell’s first 
impulse was to rush to him, to grasp his 
hand, to take him in his arms; but he re- 
strained himself, and stood waiting to see 
what effect his apparition, as if from the 
dead, would have upon the captain. The 
sick man, who appeared: to be quite clear in 
mind, at first turned his glance mechanically 
and with an air of indifference upon the man 
in English man-of-war rig, but gradually his 
dull eyes dilated, and strange emotion made 
itself visible in his haggard face. He placed 
his thin hand over his eyes, as if to get a 
better view. 

‘“*He never had a twin brother, that I 
knew of,’? he muttered to himself. Then 
suddenly he cried, in great agitation, ‘* Speak 
man! Are you David Russell, or his ghost?” 
Then, as if ashamed of this emotion, he 
closed his eyes, muttering again, ‘* No—no 
—he went to the bottom of the Atlantic 
eight years ago. Besides, if he were alive, 
he never could wear that rig.” 

His hand was seized with a strong hearty 
grasp, which made him start up from his 
pillow. There was no attendant near to in- 
terfere, or the interview might have been 


‘cut short at this point. 


‘*T am David Russell, in the flesh, and no 
ghost at all. It’s a long story to tell how I 
come to be here, and sailing under these 
colors; but you may, and you do kifow, 
Aaron Bunker, that is not of my own free 
will, and I trust to break my chains very 


soon. You are the first man from old Nan-- 


tucket that I have looked upon for eight 
years. But I must not excite you while you 
are so weak. e calm now, and tell me all 
about home and the dear ones I left there.” 

His heart was so full that he could not yet 
utter the name of the one dear one, dearer 


than all else besides. But he was entirely . 


unprepared for the terrible agitations of this 
friend, whom he thus exhorted to be calm. 

** Calm, calm! ”’ repeated the sick man, in 
almost a shriek of agony. ‘* David Russell, 
you— But no, it is all a dream, and yet it 
is not, for I am in my right mind. How in 
heaven’s name did you— But no matter, 
it’s enough that you are here alive, and tell- 
ing me to be calm! ”’ 

Russell thought he must be wandering in 
mind, and did his best to quiet and soothe 
him. But the one question he must have an 
answer to. 


‘“‘ My wife, Aaron? Tell me that my wife 
is well, or was when you last left home. 
Tell me this, Aaron, and I will not excite 
you more. I will leave you as soon as you 
have answered this question! ” 

‘* Leave! No, sit down, man. Sit here, 
close at my side, for you must know all,” 
said the sick man, with forced calmness. 
‘* Your wife? How can I tell you? and yet 
I must. My God! David Russell, do you 
know ? No, of course you do not know that 
your wife has been my wife for the past 
three years! ” 

The grasp of the hand relaxed. Russell’s 
face dropped upon the side of the bed, and 
his strong frame shook with the agony of 
the first shock. Both men were silent for 
two or three minutes. 

‘¢ She mourned you truly, David, and gave 
five full years to your memory. I made 
three more voyages in the Leo, always wait- 
ing and hoping before I spoke to her of Jove. 
I have been very happy with Judith, and I 
have been faithful to your boy, David—for 
you have a boy, and a noble one, too—as I 
was to my own, who is still but an infant. 
Both boys call her ‘ mother,’ David, and she 
loves them equally. But if she knew what 
you and I know at this moment, I think her 
dear heart would be broken.”’ 

Another shudder went through the power- 
ful frame—the last one—and Russell raised 
his face with an expression stern and yet 
tender. He seemed to have seen his way 
clear, and to be strong with high resolve. 

Her dear heart shall not be broken, 
Aaron, for she need never know the truth. 
I confess that for eight years I have cher- 
ished the hope of meeting Judith again in 
this world; but that is all over now. Go 
back to your wife, Aaron, and be happy; for 
although she is also my wife, it could bring 
nothing but misery to her to know that I am 
living.” 

* But you must know, David, that the 
legal claim is yours.” 

‘¢ Tf it is mine, I waive it now and forever. 
I shall try to escape as soon as I can from 


this accursed British service; but I shall. 


never make myself known to any townsman 
of mine. There is room enough somewhere 
in the world for us. This secret is yours 
and mine, Aaron. I know that you will 
keép it inviolate for her sake.” 

‘¢ And you have no blame either for her or 
me ?”’ asked Captain Bunker, in a choking 
voice. 
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** Blame! no; my wife—our wife, Aaron, 
is above all blame. There is no blame at- 
taching to any one in such a case; and yet 
strange it is that this very fact makes it the 
harder to bear for all three of the parties. 
Keep the secret, Aaron, to your grave! I 
only ask that you will do your duty by my 
boy, as I know you have done it heretofore, 
and let me be forgotten.” 

**T would gladly promise all this to you, 
David, for I know and feel that you are 
right. Yours is the best and only true solu- 
tion of such a problem, whatever the law 
may say about it. For the sake of her peace 
—though I hope not’ from any more selfish 
motive—I could make you the promise you 
ask for, and keep it too. But in this case, 
David, the problem will work out its own 
solution in a better way even than you have 
suggested. I feel that such promises on my 
part would be idle, for I shall never live to 
fulfill them. They say that I am getting 
better now, but I know that my strength is 
failing day by day, and feel that my time on 
earth is very short. No, you need not tell 
me that Iam foolish, or that I alarm myself 
without good cause, for I see it in your face 
that you are going to say something of the 
kind. I think I know my own condition and 
chances of life, and I feel sure that I never 
shall see Judith again. Now I want you in 
your turn to make a promise to me. If you 
break,away from the service under the Eng- 
lish flag, which I think you will do very 
soon, make inquiries about me, and as soon 
as you know that I have ceased to live, re- 
turn to your wife. For she is lawfully and 
truly your wife, and will love you, if you re- 
turned under those circumstances, even as 
she now loves your memory, believing you 
dead for years. David, we both love this 
woman, and are studying her happiness; if 
you love her well enough to cunceal from 


her’ the knowledge of your existence, that 


she may be happy with me, you must cer- 
tainly love her well enough to promise that 
you will do as I desire, in case you hear of 
my death.’ 

‘+I will! ’’. answered Russell, solemnly. 
** But if I should escape, as I hope to in this 
port, the chances are that I shall return to 
America penniless. You have not thought 
of that.” ; 

** Indeed I have,”? answered Aaron Bun- 
ker. ‘I have left something behind, for I 
have been moderately prosperous in money 
matters, and meant, when I sailed in the 


Ardent, that this should be my last voyage. 


Judith is not penniless, by any means. By 


my will, executed before I sailed, all that I 
leave goes to her during life, and after her, 
to your child and mine, in equal shares. 
Promise me this, too, David—that you will 
be a father to my boy, as I have been and 
always intended to be to yours.” 

The promise was given by Russell with as 
much emotion as if his friend had been really 
at the point of death. 

‘“*T feel very happy in this promise, for 
we know that, as old shipmates, we can rely 
upon each other’s word. Give me your 
hand upon it, David. Mark what I say, I 
am nearer the end than you or the doctors 
think—but I am not afraid to die, for I have 
kept a fair record; and though I married 
your wife, it seems, yet I have done no 
wrong, knowingly, to man or woman. With 
this promise from you, I may say that I am 
quite content, and stand ready when the 
time comes. And now let us talk of other 
matters. My ship, the Ardent, is nearly 
full of oil—at any rate, she has a good voy- 
age in her hold already. She is now out 
here on a short cruise, in charge of my mate, 
Joe Barnard; you know him well. Joe is a 
good whaleman and a worthy fellow, but he 
is not a mau I would desire to leave in 
charge, if I had any choice in the matter. 
He will follow anywhere, if somebody else 
will lead, but he lacks confidence in himself 
as goon as he is thrown upon his own re- 
sources. I only wish that you, David Rus- 
sell, were on board the Ardent and had 
command of her.”’ 

** Do you expect her in here soon ?”’ Rus- 
sell asked. ; 

‘* No, I hope not, for she would run into 
the very jaws of death before I could get on 
board myself, weak as I am now. I told 
Mr. Barnard to look in at Talchuana first, 
and to find out there whether any man-of- 
war was in this bay before he started round 
here. I gave him these orders because I 
had heard a rumor that your ship, the Ring- 
dove, and several others were coming round 
in this station, hoping to capture David 
Porter, who is scouring the Pacific in that 
saucy frigate the Essex.” 

The attendant belonging to the hospital 
here hurried in with a very anxious face, 
like a night-watchman rushing up after a 
row is all over. But seeing the sick man 
evidently so calm and happy, he returned 
again, and the two held another hour’s con- 
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versation together. Russell related the story 
of his miraculous escape on the night of--the 
collision, and something of his subsequent 
adventures; and Captain Bunker went more 
into the detail concerning a hundred mat- 
ters at home, in which the long absent wan- 
derer was deeply interested. He was still 
full of anxiety about the ship, and from time 
to time returned to that subject. He him- 
self owned a quarter of the Ardent and her 
cargo. She was a great traveler, and with a 
fair start, he did not fear the Ringdove, or 
any other British cruiser; but there were the 
chances of the elements, and his want of 
confidence in his mate’s firmness. 

At the hour of parting they mutually re- 
newed their promises concerning the woman 
they loved and her children. 

‘** But,” said Aaron, again, ‘‘ my promise 
amounts to nothing, because I shall never 
live to carry it out. When you come ashore 
again, call here before you start up country 
for Santiago. I may have more to say to 
you. If I am not living, I wil] leave a writ- 
ten message for you.” 

When Russell got his last liberty day on 
shore, some ten days later, he lost no time 
in making inquiry at the hospital. But the 
shock to his feelings was terrible when he 
learned that Captain Bunker had been buried 
the day before. His words had been indeed 
prophetic, and he was nearer his end when 
he uttered them than he himself had sup- 
posed. A package was delivered to Russell 
by the steward of the hospital, and on open- 
ing it a considerable sum in ready money 
was found, with three letters directed by the 
feeble hand of the dying man. One of these 
was for Russell himself, another for Judith, 
and the third for his mate on board the Ar- 


dent. 


Russell could be of no further use at the 
hospital, and his duties at once called him 
elsewhere. He sought his Chilian friend, 
‘and having exchanged his man-of-war clothes 
for the dress of the country, they mounted 
their horses for aride inland. But just then 
a courier came up from the southward with 
a report that a ship, supposed to be a whaler, 
was in sight, coasting along towards the 
port. A word to this guide, and still better 
a dollar displayed to his view, served to 
change their direction, and they rode at 
breakneck speed along shore to the south- 
ward. 

A ride of three hours brought them abreast 
of the ship, and Francisco, further stimulated 
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by another dollar, was not long in finding a 
friend who was ready to carry them out in 
his fishing-boat.. Ag:the wind was light, 
they soon succeeded in heading off the Ar- 
dent, for Russell knew her well enough ffom 
Aaron’s description. _ 

‘*Where’s Mr. Barnard?’’ demanded 
Russell, as he jumped in on the quarter-deck. 

Mr. Barnard was below, suffering from 
severe injuries, having been hurt bya whale 
a few days before. The second mate now 
had charge, and knowing little of navigation, 
had got hold of the land, as he expressed it, 
and was following it along towards the Bay 
of Valparaiso. 

‘¢ You are rushing right into the enemy’s 
hands,” said Russell. ‘‘ You-had better 
bring her to the wind, and work off again as 
fast as you can, for the Ringdove is in the 
bay, and her boats will be out after you, as 
they have got the news before this time. It 
was lucky that I heard it before the English of- 
ficers did. But I must see Joe Barnard at 
once. I have a letter for him, and I hope 
he is able to read it.” 

He was able to read, though suffering 
from severe injuries, and the reading of the 
letter, written by a dying man, who was 


master and part owner of the ship, and de- © 


livered as it was by an old acquaintance 
risen from a watery grave, had wonderful 
effect. Russell found himself at once in a 
post of honor, fully authorized to act, and, 
in fact, commander of the Ardent de facto 
if not de jure. For both the crippled and 
suffering mate and the young inexperienced 
second officer were glad to be relieved of the 
responsibility. 

While the Ringdove’s boats were waiting 
at the mouth of Valparaiso Bay, to board 
and capture the Ardent in neutral waters, 
and the police were hunting far and near for 
the deserter Russell, the stout little whaler, 
with the deserter in charge, was speeding 
away under a crowd of canvas, laying her 
course for Cape Horn—homeward bound. 


It was a day of great rejoicing among the 
good people of the island when the news 
spread abroad that a deeply-laden ship, 
known by her distinctive flag to be the Ar- 
dent, had successfully run the gauntlet of 
the hostile cruisers, and was coming to an- 
chor off Nantucket Bar. It was not until 
the swift whaleboat lowered from her sides 
touched the beach at the Cliff Shore, that 
the truth was known concerning the death of 
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Captain Bunker, and the resurrection of 
David Russell from his supposed ocean grave. 
He did not present himself before his wife 
until she sent for him, but the letter of 
Aaron, with the seal unbroken as he re- 
ceived it, was delivered to her by a trusty 
hand, and its contents, sacred to her eyes 
alone, made all things clear, and prepared 


the way to happiness. Upon the first in-° 
_terview between Judith and her long-lost 


husband, not even the pen of the novelist 
has a right to intrude. 
After a suitable interval of time David 


and Judith remarried, and entered upon a 
new career of happiness. After peace was 
proclaimed the captain made two more suc- 
cessful voyages, taking his boy Paul with 
him, and then returned with a competency. 
By special act of the General Court, little 
John Bunker had the name of Russell added, 
and until grown to manhood knew of no 
other father than the man who is still equally 
dear to him and to his sailor brother, and 
who was thus strangely their mother’s first | 
and third husband. 


BURNT AT THE STAKE. 


A TALE OF 1692. 


BY JAMES D. 


DARK day for the town of Salem in 

the colony of Massachusetts Bay it 

was, when Richard Sanford became judge of 

the special court for the witches. He wasa 

stern, cold, cruel man, with hardly a spark 

of human feeling in his breast, and with a 

firm, hard countenance which made the little 

children shrink from him and the old wom- 

en of the town tremble with terror whenever 
he came near them. : 

Judge Sanford was a man of thirty-one or 
two years of age, and of his life little: was 
known. He had passed the earlier portion 
of it in England, and had fled to this colony 
to escape the persecution which awaited him 
in his own country. After his arrival in the 
colony, he had settled in the town of Ply- 
mouth, and had taken quite a prominent 


part in the affairs of the settlement. He 


rose rapidly from place to place, distin- 
guished for his ability, but chiefly for that 
fanaticism which the Puritans dignified by 
the then name of religious zeal. When ex- 
citement arose about the Salem witches, a 
special court was appointed for the trial of 
suspected parties, and the governor of the 
colony appointed Richard Sanford judge. 
He came to Salem with the avowed deter- 
mination of ridding the place of the evil, and 
he performed his duty rigidly. All that 
cruelty, supefstition and intolerance could do 
to exterminate the witches, was done by 
him. His coming was the beginning of sor- 
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row such as the town had never known be-" 
fore. Cruelty reigned supreme. The most - 
shameful stories were accepted as true, and 
the most playful remarks were tortured into 
proofs of guilt. To be anything but the 
gloomiest fanatic, was to be a witch. 

The limits of this sketch forbid our enter-. 
ing upon anything like a full description of 
affairs in Salem and so we must pass on. 

One bright morning in June, in the year 
1692, Richard Sanford might have been seen 
passing thoughtfully and slowly through the 
streets of Salem, as if bent upon the execu- 
tion of some plan which he was then delib- 
erating. His step was firm, and his keen 
glance surveyed everything around ‘him, as 
if seeking new victims for his court. He 
passed through the public streets, turned 
into a long, picturesque lane, and paused 
before the door of a neat and tasteful cottage 
and knocked. The door was opened by an 
old man with a calm, sedate face, in which 
every Puritanic characteristic was intensi- 
fied to a high degree. 

**T salute thee, Richard Sanford, thou 
chosen vessel of the Lord,” said the old man 
in a stern, cold voice, ‘‘ and am rejoiced to 
bid thee welcome to-my poor house.” 

‘** Give the glory to God, my brother,” said 
the judge, in the broad, nasal tone then so 
popular. “I am but an humble instru- 
ment in his hands. Is the maiden Maude 
Howard within ?” 
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‘¢ Nay,” said the old man; ‘‘she has gone 
out to walk. Her father was a profane, un- 
godly cavalier, but I trust that the maiden 
may yet be one of the elect. But come in, I 
pray.”’ 

‘* Nay, not so,”’ said the judge. “I will 
continue my walk, and mayhap I may meet 
with the maiden and return with her.” 

He left the house and passed towards the 
woods that bordered the edge of the town. 

Earlier in the morning, a merry young 
girl, whose proud, aristocratic features at 
once proclaimed her race—that grand old 
cavalier stock so hateful to the Puritans— 
hurried down the street and out into the 
woods that surrounded the town. It was 
Maude Howard on her way to meet her 
lover. Maude Howard was twenty years 
old. She was tall and queenly, and by far 
the most beautiful girl in Salem. She was 
the daughter of an English gentleman, who, 
having lost his wife and property, left his 
child to the care of a distant relative named 
John Gough, who resided at Salem, in the 
colony of Massachusetis Bay. Maude was 
sent over to America by the first ship that 
sailed from-England after her father’s death. 
She was received by her guardian, and 
treated kindly, but with that quiet sternness 
which so strikingly characterized the do- 
mestic relations of the Puritans. She had 
been in Salem only two years, and she pined 
for the genial and hearty life of “‘ Merry 
England.” 

Before leaving her native country Maude 
had given her heart to a young officer of the 
royal army—the gallant Captain Henry Har- 
court. He was absent in Ireland with King 
William when she left England. When he 
returned, and found that Maude had gone to 
America, he sold out his commission and 
sailed from England. When he reached 
Salem it had been more than two years since 
he had parted from Maude. John Gough 
refused to allow him to visit her, and the 
lover’s were forced to resort to stolen inter- 
views in the woods. Maude had yielded to 
her lovers importunities, and had consented 
to fly with him from the colony. This 
morning she was going to meet him to make 
arrangements for their flight. They lingered 
in the woods, loath to separate lest this inter- 
view should be their last. 

‘* And so you will go with me, Maude,” 
said the young man, tenderly, caressing her 
head which rested upon his shoulder. | 
‘* My heart bids me go with you, Henry,” 
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she said, in a low tone; “ but something tells ‘ 


me that such happiness as you speak of is as 


not in store for either of us.” 

Cheer up, darling. You must not yield 
to your fears—they are groundless, and” —— 

At this moment a distant footfall was 
heard crushing the leaves, and the young 
man hastily telling Maude to meet him at the 
same spot prepared for flight, the next moru- 
ing, hurried away. 

Assuming an air of carelessness, Maude 
strolled on through the woods, and in a few 
minutes met with Judge Sanford, who was- 
coming towards her. She started in alarm, 
and would have turned aside, but it was too 
late. She felt nothing but aversion and fear 
for him, and she feared him as much as she 
detested him. For some time past he had 
visited Gough’s house quite regularly, and 
had paid her marked attention. She had 
tried to avoid him, but he would not be 
avoided. She could not escape him now, so 
she walked on calmly and with dignity. 

Good-morning, Miss Howard,” said the 
judge, as he came up. ‘ You must be an 
ardent lover of Nature to venture alone into 
the woods in these unsettled times. Evil 
spirits love to haunt these groves, and you 
know not what harm may befall you here.” 

‘“*T fear them not, sir,” said the young 
woman, calmly. ‘‘ Heaven will protect me 
from all evil.” 

‘“‘ That is a proper feeling, young lady,” 
said her grim companion; ‘* but it is well not 
to be too rash. Enough of this. I have 
been to your guardian’s house, and not find- 
ing you there, have sought you here. I have 
something to say to you which concerns both 
of us.” 

‘** Indeed, sir,’’ said Maude, coldly. 

‘¢ Stern and pitiless as I may seem in the 
discharge of my duty,”’ said the judge, not 
heeding her, “I am a man and I have a 
heart—a heart which, till sorrow fell like a 
blight upon it, was all freshness and poetry 
—and that heart is yours, Maude Howard. 
From the moment I saw you, I loved you. 
It seemed as if the joy of my lost youth were 
coming back to me. I cannot be silent 
longer. I must tell you that I love you.” 

‘It is unfortunate that you should love 
me. We are unsuited-to each other. We 
could not be happy together. Ido not love 
you,” said Maude. 

‘* Hear me, Maude,” cried the judge, in- 
terrupting her. ‘‘I am no humble lover. I 
am known and honored throughout this 
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land. This colony holds no man whose 
power is greater than mine. I offer you 
riches, honor, station.”’ 

‘It is in vain to plead,”’ said Maude, with 
dignity. ‘‘I donot love you. We had bet- 
ter be strangers.”’ 

‘*Your heart is not your own to give,” 
said Sanford, bitterly. ‘‘ Beware, Maude 
Howard, I have you in my power. Once for 
all, I ask you to be my wife. Refuse me at 
your peril.” 

your worst, sir,’”’ said Maude, haugh- 
tily, the spirit of the old cavalier line tinging 
her cheeks, and flashing from her eyes. 
** Since you threaten me, I defy you. ”’ 

She swept by him proudly, and hurrying 
on was soon out of sight. Sanford watched 
her with a bitter smile, and passing to the 
spot where the lovers had stood, examined 
the footprints in the soft earth. After in- 
specting them for a moment, he rose, mut- 
tering sternly :— 

‘It is as I suspected. It was the English 
stranger. Now, Maude Howard, we shall 
see whose power is greater, yours or mine.” 

He walked slowly back to the town. A few 
hours later a file of soldiers halted in front 
of the residence of John Gough—the officer 
in command of the party entered the house, 
and summoning Maude Howard, informed 
her that he was ordered to arrest her on the 
charge of witchcraft, and that she must go 
with him. At the same time a similar party 
proceeded to the inn, and arrested upon a 
like charge the young stranger Henry Har- 
court, who was stopping there. 

The court room at Salem was a large, wide 
apartment, hung with a heavy dark arras, 
and with a raised platform at the back of the 
room, with a table and cbair for the judge. 
In front of this table was a huge, unwieldy 
framework, the very sight of which made 
the gazer tremble. It was that terrible in- 
strument of torture, the rack. Near it was 
another table covered with instruments of 
torture, and articles used for the purpose of 
detecting witches. 

Richard Sanford was seated in the judge’s 
chair. There was a firm, resolute expres- 
sion upon his face, and a malignant light in 
his eyes. A man stood by the table heating 
in the flame of a lamp a long, steel blade. 
This instrument was a probe, used for the 
purpose of detecting witches, and the man 
who held it was Faintnot Hopeful, the witch 
doctor of Salem. Four attendants stood by 

_the rack, and between these men and the 
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judge, Henry Harcourt stood with folde 
arms, gazing indignantly at him. 
“* Prisoner,”’ said the judge, sternly, ‘‘ the 


evidence against you is positive. You were | 


seen in the woods conversing with one 
Maude Howard, who is known to be a witch, 
a most malicious witch. When I approach- 
ed, you fled. This proves beyond a doubt 
that you are the accomplice of the woman. 
The sentence of the court is that you be 
taken from here and burned at the stake 
until you are dead.” 

‘*T am a soldier,” said Harcourt, calmly, 
‘and I know how to die; but I deny your 
right to inflict such an outrage upon a loyal 
subject of their majesties King William and 
Queen Mary.” 

‘We, also, are their subjects,” said San- 
ford, coldly, ‘‘and we are only doing our 
duty when we endeavor to rid this province 
of witchcraft. Your best plan will be to 
confess your guilt, and throw yourself upon 
the mercy of the court.’’ 

** T have told you that I am innocent of the 
absurd charge you have brought against 
me,”’ said the young man, proudly. “To 
confess that I am guilty would be to utter a 
lie, and this I will never do.” 

‘‘Bind him to the rack,’’ exclaimed the 
judge. 

The four attendants seized the young man, 
placed him upon the bed of the rack, bound 
the cords to his wrists and ankles, and then 
taking their places at the levers, stood 


ready to turn them. The witch doctor ap- . 
proached the rack, and stood watching the 
victim. 

doom is fixed,” said the judge,« 


sternly; ‘‘ but you can save yourself much 
suffering. You shall acknowledge your 
guilt. Confess it, and you shall be released. 
Persist in your obstinacy, and you shall suf- 
fer torture.” 

** You have my answer,”’ said the young 
man, firmly. am innocent.” 

At a sign from Sanford, the levers were 
turned. 

**Cowards!”’ shrieked the young man in 
agony. 

Confess,” said the judge. 

Never! ” 

Another turn of the levers, and another 
shriek from the sufferer—the torture was 
growing more intense. 

** Confess.”’ 

This time there was no answer. One of 
the attendants bent over the sufferer. 
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‘“*He has fainted,’? he said, rising and 
turning towards the judge. ‘‘ His limbs are 
nearly torn asunder.” 

Sanford ordered the men to release the 
victim and revive him. While this was be- 
ing done, an officer entered leading Maude 
Howard. Sanford rested his head upon his 
hand, and seemed to be collecting all his 
firmness for some powerful effort. Soon 
he raised his head and gazed at her coldly. 
As he did so, Henry Harcourt regained con- 
sciousness, and seeing Maude, uttered her 
name feebly. With a sharp cry, she sprang 
to his side. 

‘*Good heavens!” she cried, ‘* has this 
inhuman monster seized you, too, dear 
Henry?” 

‘¢T had hoped that I was alone in my mis- 
fortune. O God! that you should be here,”’ 
exclaimed the young man, faintly. 

‘¢ Your voice is faint, and your face is as 
hueless as the grave,” said Maude, drawing 
closer to him. ‘‘ What have they done to 
you?” 

‘“‘The rack. -They have torn me almost 


asunder,” he gasped. 


‘¢ This is infamous! ” cried the young girl, 
indignantly. ‘‘Are you human?’ she 
added, addressing Sanford. ‘‘ Are you a 
man or a demon?” 

Peace, woman! ”’ said Sanford sternly. 

Turning from her, he commanded that all 
should retire from the room, and wait with- 
out until he summoned them to return. He 
wished to examine the witch alone. 

When the chamber was cleared, and 
Maude remained standing alone by the 
table, he arose hastily and approached her. 

“Maude Howard,” he cried, hoarsely, 
‘* you are in my power. Your lover has been 
condemned to die. He has already suffered 
the most terrible torture, and to-morrow he 
will be publicly executed.” 

‘* No,no, Richard Sanford; he is innocent! 
I call to heaven to witness his innocefice! ” 

** He has been condemned, and must suf- 


fer,’ said Sanford, coldly. ‘‘ But you can’ 


save your life. I have offered you my hand, 
and it is not to late to accept it. I can and 
will save you upon this condition.” 

“TI can die,” replied the young girl, 
calmly. 

‘* Woman,” cried the judge, almost fran- 
tically, stretching out his hands which trem- 
bled violently, woman, I love you! Inthe 
name of heaven do not subject yourself to 
the terrible torture that awaits you. Every 
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pang that you will suffer will be felt by me. 
Maude, I entreat you to let me save you.’” 

‘You love me!” she cried, scornfully. 
‘* Heaven forgive you the.lie you utter. You- 
know I am innocent of the crime with which 
you charge me, and yet you’will not save me‘ 
except upon conditions worse than death it- 
self.” 

Great drops of sweat beaded the pallid 
brow of the judge. He threw himself upon 
his knees, and raising his clasped hands,’ 
cried frantically :— 

‘¢ Maude, do not drive me mad! I cannot 
bear to consign you to the terrible doom that 
awaits you. On my knees I implore you to 
accept my hand. You must not, you shall 
not die! ”’ 

Then save me—save both,” said Maude, 
quickly. 

‘“‘T have named my conditions,’’ said the 
judge, rising and calming himself by a pow- 
erful effort; ‘‘ do you accept them ?” 

‘* No,” was the firm reply. ‘‘ Death with 
the man I love is sweeter than life with the 
one that I abhor.’’ 

‘You are lost,” said the judge, coldly. 
He resumed his seat and rang a small bell 
which lay on his table. An officer entered, 
and he ordered him to open the doors and 
admit the other prisoner and the attendants. 
In a few moments all resumed their places. 
The judge was silent for a moment, then he 
began :— 

‘**T have examined the maiden. Her guilt. 
is plain.” 

Turning to the witch doctor, he ordered 
him to examine the young girl’s person, and 
if he found any marks on her, to plunge his 
probe into them. In spite of her firmness, 
Maude shuddered. Harcourt, who had been 
resting heavily in the arms of his supporters, 
rose with difficulty as he heard the cruel 
order, and exclaimed, feebly:— 

“Stay! she is innocent. Do with me as 
you will, but spare her!” 

‘¢ T shall not feel it, dear Henry,” said the 
young girl, going to him and taking his 
hand. ‘I willbearit bravely. Notagroan 
or a sigh shall escape my lips.’’ 

The witch doctor approached, and taking 
her by the arm, said tu her rudely :— 

‘¢ T must search for the devil’s mark, young 
woman.”’ 

He led her away and stripped her to her 
waist. She did not shrink as she stood there 
among those cruel men, with her fair form. 
exposed to their rude gaze. Harcourt hid 
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his face in his hands, and wept like a child, 
and the judge cast his eyes upon the floor, 
and his stern face grew as pale as marble; 
yet he was very calm. ~ 

The witch doctor held his probe in the 
fiame of the lamp, and as he did so, ran his 
eyes searchingly over the young girl’s form. 
She bore the scrutiny without flinching. 
The spirit of the whole cavalier race was in 
her blood then, nerving her with firmness. 
Suddenly the witch doctor uttered an ex- 
clamation of delight as his keen eye detected 
a small, dark spot upon her breast. In- 
stantly the heated probe glittered before her 
eyes, and then it was plunged into her 
bosom. 

It was more than her woman’s nature, 
heroic as it. was, could endure. With a 
piercing shriek she staggered and was fall- 
ing, when Harcourt sprang forward and re- 
ceived her in his arms, and kneeling by her, 
endeavored to staunch the blood that was 
flowing from the wound. The judge had 
risen to his feet; his eyes were bloodshot and 
he trembled violently. 

** Look up, Maude,” said her lover, ten- 
derly. ‘‘ They shall not harm you again— 
they shall kill me before they harm you 
again.”’ 

‘¢T did not mean to be so weak, dearest,”’ 
she whispered, faintly; ‘‘ but the pain was so 
terrible. I tried to spare you the suffering, 
but I could not repress the cry.” 

‘¢Q Maude! could I die to save you! ’”’ he 
murmured, tearfully. 

‘¢ We shall die together, Henry,” she said, 
gently, all the while striving to keep back 
the groans that her agony sought to wring 
from her. ‘* We shall not be parted. We 
are going to a land where sorrow never 
comes. There we shall be happy and at 
rest.” 

All this while the judge had been stand- 
ing watching them, like one in a dream. 
Now he spoke slowly and in a hollow voice 
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pronounced the doom of each. Maude was 
to suffer death by fire at sunset that evening, , 
and her lover was to meet the same fate at 
sunrise the next morning. 

They were separated and led away. Long 
after the attendants had left the court room, 
the judge still sat there. It was late when 
he returned to his lodgings, and during the 
long afternoon and night he paced his cham- 
ber, plunged in the deepest gloom. A stern, 
guilty expression always rested upon his 
countenance after this, and when he died, 
long years after the execution of Maude 
Howard, he suffered the most fearful pangs 
of conscience. 

At sunset a crowd collected in the public 
square of Salem. In the centre of the place 
was a large stake, surrounded by a pile of - 
fagots, and to this stake Maude Howard was 
chained. Just as the sun sank into the west, 
lighting up the strange scene with a soft 
and subdued radiance, circling the head of 
the innocent victim of cruelty and supersti- 
tion with a halo of light, the executioner 
fired the pile. The flames flared up wildly, 
and had almost hidden the form of the young 
girl from view, when a violent commotion 
was seen in the crowd. A man broke 
through the throng, and rushing towards the 
stake, sprang upon the pile. Falling upon 
his knees, he clasped the young girl around 
the waist, and resting his head upon her 
breast, cried:— 

‘¢ Maude! Maude! we will die together.” 

“It was Henry Harcourt. 

The sun went down and the darkness 
came on. The flames hissed and leaped 
around the devoted pair. Not acry nor a 
groan escaped them. Locked in each other’s 
arms they yielded to the rage of the cruel 
element. When the moon arose, only a 
heap of smouldering embers and a mass of 
blackened bones remained where the stake 
and the victims had been. 


DOLOROSO. 


BY EMILY SELINGER. 


CARRIED my heart’s love a rosebud 
In the blush of the summer morn ; 


I 


I had found my love in the twilight, 
But I lost her again at dawn. 


My love lay dead in her chamber, 
And I laid the bud on her breast ; 

O God, could I be but that rosebud, 
With my dear heart’s love at rest! 
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LOST OVERBOARD. 


BY ROSHOW BEZONE, JR. 


ARBOARD watch aho-o-o-oy!’’ was 

roared down the forescuttle of the 
good ship Harriot Erving of Boston, rousing 
me to the consciousness, not only that it was 
four o’clock, A. M., but that it was my 
‘‘turn-out trick at the wheel.” No time 
must be lost in relieving the man to whom 
the last two hours had doubtless been long 
enough and miserable enough, so I donned 
my big monkey jacket and sou’wester, with 
all the promptness possible under the cir- 
cumstances. My watchmates were strug- 
gling into their duds as best they could, 
while the deck beneath us swayed and tossed 
about as if hung on elastic springs, and the 
single whale-oil lamp, hanging from the car- 
line overhead, vibrated to and from half the 
points of the compass, giving just light 
enough to make darkness visible in the little 
triangular den called by courtesy the fore- 
castle. 

“* How’s the weather, Dave ?’’ I asked of 
the single starbowline who had come down 
io trim the lamp aforesaid, and to rouse out 
any loiterers who might be inclined to stand 
two calls. . 

‘* Bad enough,” he answered, ‘‘ but the 
gale is breaking up, I think. If the sea goes 
down a little, I suppose you’ll have a job to 
make a sail after daylight.” 

” As the helmsman should be the first one 
up, I hardly waited for the answer to my 
question, but pushing open the scuttle, 
emerged into as black and miserable a night 
as we need expect to encounter, even where 
we then were, off the pitch of the Horn. It 
was midwinter in these latitudes, too, being 
in the month of August, and a glare of ice 
had formed everywhere, sufficient to make 
locomotion not only inconvenient but dan- 
gerous. All was dark, cold, wet and cheer- 
less, and the prospect of a two-hours’ so- 
journ of ‘“* Mount Misery,” as we were ac- 
customed to call the elevated quarter-deck 
where the helmsman must stand and take it 
as it comes, was anything butinviting. But 
needs must when a certain Jehu drives, and 
IZclimbed up to the weather-rail, and then 
groped my way aft, sometimes skipping a 
little way on the treacherous footing of the 
deck, and then holding on a moment to wait 
for anotherjstart. But I reached my post of 


duty without accident, and found the mate 
already on hand to see the wheel relieved. 
I took the spokes from the hand of my pre- 
decessor repeating mechanically his words, 
‘** full and by,” for there was really no steer- 
ing to be done with the ship lying to under 
storm canvas. He went on his way rejoic- 
ing; and the mate also started off into the 
darkness to look up the rest of his watch, 
leaving me alone to my duty and my reflec- 
tions. 

Our stout ship deeply loaded with a dead 
cargo, consisting mainly of copper ore and 
pig copper, made heavy work of it, as she 
pitched into one mountainous sea after an- 
other. Although the gale was fair for her 
course, it had blown so hard that she had 
been lying hove to for the last twenty-four 
hours, under the close-reefed maintopsail 
and staysails. I had heard a slatting of can- 
vas as I came aft, and gazing high aloft, in- 
to the gloom, I had made out that the main 
royal, not having been securely furled, had 
partially worked loose from its gaskets. I 
soon after heard the officer’s voice, giving 
some order, but did not make out the pur- 
pose of it. As it was no concern of mine, I 
thought no more about it, but pulling up my 
jacket collar under my hat rim, till only my 
eyes and nose were exposed to the cold 
blast, I settled myself to wear away my 
tedious trick at the wheel, as comfortably as 
might be under such circumstances. The 
binnacle light shed a glare over a little semi- 
circle in which I stood, but beyond this 
space I could see nothing but the very black- 
ness of darkness. 

The gale was indeed breaking as Dave 
had predicted, for it came in gusts with lulls 
between, showing that its greatest force was 
spent. I was indulging in pleasant thoughts 
of better weather soon to come, and of how 
we should, in a few hours, be speeding along 
on our way home, when during a lull of the 
gale I was startled by the sound of some 
body falling flat upon the water near the 
ship. The noise seemed to lie close along- 
side, between the main and mizzen chains. 

“Ah!” said I to myself, ‘‘a black fish 
breaching; ’’ for we had seen large schools 
of these cetaceous animals playing about the 
ship during the previous day. But I heard 
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no more, and I did not even turn my head, 
as indeed I could have been none the wiser 
had I done so. 

Some minutes afterward I thought I heard 
some words which I did not understand, 
then the question :— 

‘* What do you say?’’ and the answer, 
** He isn’t up there, sir.”” Then I heard the 
mate’s voice calling, ‘‘ Charley,” several 
times, and the cry taken up by other voices 
away forward on the bow, until the name 
had sounded all round the ship. Then ap- 
proaching footsteps, the rustle of a wet oil- 
cloth jacket, and the mate’s face, pale and 
wild in expression, emerged from the dark- 
ness into the glare of the binnacle lamps, 
his eyes looking directly into mine. 

‘¢ Have you seen the boy Charley any- 
where ?”’ he asked, not very earnestly, but 
rather as if he felt the question to be a mere 
matter of form. 

‘No, sir, I’ve seen nobody since you 
went forward.” 

“‘My God!” exclaimed the mate, ‘ that 
boy is lost overboard! ”’ 

Instantly my mind siezed upon the expla- 
nation of that strange, flat blow upon the 
water. I spoke quickly, ‘‘ No, sir, I haven’t 
seen him, but I heard him!” 

. “ Heard him ? where ?” 

‘¢T heard him when he struck the water 
abreast of the lee main chains, and called it 
a black fish breaching. How could it have 
happened ? 

“He must have fallen from the main 
royal guard,’? answered the officer sadly, 
‘‘ and of course the whole thing is all over, 
for he must have been chilled to death be- 
fore he rose to the surface, if indeed he rose 
at all. I sent him and the other boy, 
George, up to secure the main royal, which 
had worked adrift. Charley went up ahead, 
and when George got up in the topmost 
cross-tree Charley passed the word down to 
him that there was not gasket enough, and 
told him to come down on deck and get a 
fathom or two of smaller rope. I gave him 
what he wanted and sent him up again. 
Pretty soon George stood at my side again, 
hatless, and with every hair standing on 
end, and told me that Charley wasn’t there!”’ 

‘“‘ T heard the rest of it, sir,” saidI. ‘I 
understand all now.”’ 

And this was all. 


Charley was not up 
there, nor to be found anywhere else, and I 
alone had heard that fatal slap in the sea, to 


leeward! These two facts covered the whole 
ground of the evidence, but the explanation 
was easy. The ship had no top-gallant. 
cross-tree, and there was no footing but 
such as was afforded by the eyes of the rig- 
ging, nothing to catch at but the single 
royal back-stay. Charley was lumbered with 
heavy boots and pea-jacket, the rigging was 
glazed over with ice. And thus he had 
passed out from among his shipmates, who 
were denied even the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of making an effort to save him. Fall- 
ing from such an immense height, he must 
have been senseless before he struck the 
water, but even had it been broad daylight 
at the time, it would have been madness to 
think of putting a boat down into such a 
sea. 

And daylight did come at last, and with it 
Captain L , who, in his abstraction of 
mind, forgot that he was in Cape-Horn lati- 
tude, and paraded the quarter-deck in his 
shirt-sleeves. The tears were still in the 
eyes of the tender-hearted old seaman, and 
his voice trembled as he gave the order to 
have the boy’s sea-chests locked up and 
brought aft, that his few effects might be 
sent home to his friends on our arrival at 
the home port. 

*¢ Ah! Charley was a good boy,’”’ said he, 
*¢a good boy! and he—well, he has gone, as 
we ought all to go, in the line of duty, and 
it can not be helped.”’ 

A short funeral sermon truly, but contain- 
ing more pith than many longer ones. 

‘¢ All hands make sail! ” 

With the foresail and three double-reefed 
topsails set to the breezes, our course is 
shaped northward into the Atlantic. The 
angry seas roll on after us, and the gallant. 
Harriot, as if impatient of the long delay, 
goes bounding rapidly away from the spotu# 
where our young comrade went down. 

Poor Charley Ricketson! He had be- 
longed to our ship only a few weeks, having 
joined her at Coquimbo, on the Chilian 
coast, where he had been discharged from a 
New Bedford whaler. But active, cheerful 
and willing wherever duty called, he had 
won the love and esteem of every man in 
both ends of the ship. De mortuis nil nist 
bonum, said the old adage, and sume one 
has suggested that verum be substituted for 
bonum. It matters not; Charley’s ship- 
mates, if any of them be still living, will be 
content with either of the tw» versions. 
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RED HAND:* 


OR, THE CRUISERS OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GUILFORD’S PLAN FOR ESCAPE. 


Tuus speaking, Guilford returned into the 
front room, where the two men still slept 
heavily as before, and in the same postures. 
He then looked out of the door, and seeing 
Robin and Anne seated beneath the arbor, 
quite oblivious, apparently, of the passing 
time, he softly regained the room where his 
mother was, and bolted the door which led 
between the two apartments. 

‘*‘ Now, my dear mother, I want you to 
take a seat against this door, and if the sol- 
diers either of them should wake and at- 
tempt to come in, tell them that it is your 
private room, and they cannot be admitted. 
On no account suffer them to enter; and if 
they force the door, I will shoot them down. 
Iam going to have an interview with this 
stranger, whose misfortunes have driven 
him for shelter to our roof.” 

Thereupon Guilford replaced the ladder 
to its usual place beneath the trap-door, and 
ascended it. He tapped lightly upon the ceil- 
ing, and was answered by another rap, 
equally low. 

Are you asleep, sir?’ asked Guilford. 

‘* No,” answered the voice; and the trap 
was cautiously raised. ‘I know you are 
come to me as a friend, for 1 have over. 


- heard your conversation with your mother. 


I therefore let you up without suspicion. I 
am inexpressibly thankful to find myself in 
the house of two such loyal friends as I find 
you and the good dame are.” 

The words were spoken in an undertone, 
but with a cadence that pleased Guilford’s 
ear, and attracted him at once to the stranger 
before beholding his face. Asking his 
mother for a light, he ascended with it, and 
bidding her remove the ladder, he closed the 
trap and stood face to face with his guest. 

' The countenance he beheld was wholly 
unknown to him, but answered to his moth- 
er’s description as that of a pale, harassed- 
looking young cavalier of thirty, with black 


* Begun in the May Number. 


A STORY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


hair and eyes, and an intellectual expres- 
sion. 

‘¢ Whosoever you may be, sir, you are a 
welcome guest beneath our humble roof,” 
said Guilford. ‘* What can I do for you— 
for I presume you are one of the prince’s 
friends ? 

‘*' Yes, my dear young man, and I have 
sought the coast with the forlorn hope of ob- 
taining passage in some fishing-boat to the 
French coast. ButI find that the coast is 
vigilantly guarded, and in this very house 
are quartered some of Cromwell’s troopers.”’ 

‘* Yes, two drunken rogues, shaven like 
monks and bearded like Turks, are now sleep- 
ing off their potations in the room below.” 

‘* This would be a favorite time to elude 
them if a boat could be had. Art thou not 
a fisherman ?”’ 

“* Yes, sir cavalier, but my only boat was 
to-day, or rather yesterday, stoven, and is 
not fit to push off.” 

‘¢ T will give thee all the gold I have, which 
is one hundred louis, to purchase another for 
me.” 

Thou wilt need all thy gold, sir cavalier. 
I can obtain another boat of a comrade, 
but 

“But what, my young friend?” asked 
the stranger, who seemed to hang on his 
words with nervous fear. 

‘* The difficulty is to get off from the coast 
unseen. There are not only troops placed 
in our houses, but they are posted as sentries 
along the streets, and have the beach in full 
view for miles. It would be almost impos- 
sible to get a boat off with any chance of 
success.” 

The stranger clasped his hands together 
with an expression of anguish. 

** So near liberty and yet not to be able to 
obtain it! ” 

** Does thy life pay the forfeit, sir, of thy 
capture ?”’ asked Guilford, whose heart was 
deeply moved by his acute distress. 

Assuredly, my friend.” 

** And thou art a true friend of the prince?” 


Complete in Four Numbers. 
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He has fone nearer.”’ 

“Then I will save thee if it be possible, 
by aiding thee to reach the French coast. 
But the prince, where is he? Hast thou 
any tidings of him since he was seen last in 
Scotland ? ”’ 

‘“‘ He still wanders. Like me he seeks to 
find shelter in France. Suppose I were the 
Prince Charles himself, what couldst thou 
do for me, if I told thee I was really in thy 
hands ?” 

‘¢] would save thee or perish! ’’ answered 
Guilford; ‘‘and I will do all I can for one 


who loves him and suffers for him. Here it. 


is not safe for thee to remain till morning.”’ 

Young man,” said the stranger, if thou 
savest me, the prince will not fail to reward 
thee.”’ 

‘*T ask no reward, sir cavalier, save suc- 
cess. J will goand see how I can best se- 
cure your safety.”’ 

With these words Guilford took leave of 
his guest, deeply interested in him, and 
opening the trap-door, dropped lightly to the 
floor. 

** Mother, he is a cavalier, and friend of 
the prince, and his life is forfeit if he be 
taken. He brings no other news of Prince 
Charles than that he is a wanderer like him- 
self. Now I must get him out from here, 
and to the sea-side. I have resolved to try 
and get him across the channel.” 

** You will risk your own life, my son.” 

“Do not think of me, mother. I shall do 
nothing rashly. Give me thy brown long 
gown, and shawl, and hood.” 

“Here they are. What wouldst thou with 
them? ”’ 

“To hand them up to our guest to put on.”’ 

Guilford suited the action to the word, by 
rolling the articles in a bundle and passing 
them up to the fugitive. 

*¢ Put these on and wait till I knock thrice 
on the trap, and then come boldly down. 
Now, mother,’”’ he added, as the trap-door 
was once more closed, and the ladder care- 
fully removed, ‘‘ I want you to put on your 
other shawl and hood, and walk out with 
me.” 

Whither ? 

‘Tt matters not, dear mother. Do not 
ask me questions that I perhaps can’t an- 
swer; but if you will kindly do as I say, we 
may save the young cavalier.” 

‘*T will be guided by you in everything, 
my son,”’ said she, putting on her shawl and 


“That is right, mother. These barba- 
rians of Cromwell’s are still snoring. They 
sleep sound as moles.” 

“TI drugged their negus to make them 
sleep and keep them quiet,’’ answered his 
mother. 

‘“‘That accounts for it. It is the more 
favorable to us. Now take my arm and 
come with me.” 

The good dame placed her arm in his, and 
crossing noiselessly the room where the 
troopers were, they went out by the gate of 
the cottage. Here they met witb Robin and 
Anne, who hardly realized how the night 
they had so lovingly passed was wearing to- 
wards morning. They both started con- 
sciously as they saw Dame Graham and 
Guilford. 

‘You've come at last, Guilford,” said 
Robin, not knowing anything else to say. 

‘Yes; and I warrant me you were not 
over weary waiting for me. I want you, 
Robin.” 

‘* Anne, you had best go softly in and re- 
main in the back room; if the ° troopers 
should wake up, you can bolt the door.” 

‘* Let Anne wait here by the gate, mother. 
You will not be away five minutes. Robin, 
go to your boat; place secretly three days’ 
provisions in it, and put off as expeditiously 
as you can, as if on a fishing cruise. Soon 
as you get out half a mile, lower your sails 
and row back in the direction of the beach 
rock, landing beyond it on the castle side. 
There you will find me to take on board. 
Do not delay, and be discreet and cautious; 
for the least imprudence will create suspi- 
cion among the coast guard.” 

Robin signified his readiness to do us his 
friend Guilford had directed, and imme- 
diately left the cottage gate and walked to- 
wards his own cabin, a quarter of a mile 
further east, along the shore-curved street of 
the little port. He was stopped by two 
troopers, who, satisfying themselves that he 
was a fisherman, and not a prince in dis- 
guise, let him pass. At the door of his own 
hut he found three of the guard seated drink- 
ing ale and eating rolls and dried fish. He 
adroitly got them into conversation upon the 
comparative speed of boats and horses, and 
drew them down to the cove, fifty paces off, 
where his own smack lay, and got them to 
examining it, he the while decanting upon 
its speed. He then proposed to show them 
with what rapidity he could row it, saying, 
“ As it is near day, it is time I should get 
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ready to go out to fish; but first I will show 
you her mettle.” 

He then went in for his oars, and at the 
same time filled a bag with fish and bread, 
and took a breaker of fresh water with him. 
These he placed in the boat before their 
eyes, trusting to their absence of all suspi- 
cion that he had any second purpose in view. 
At length, having got all prepared, he loosed 
his boat and got to his oars, and was about 
to row her out, when a fourth, in the uniform 
of a sergeant, came up and demanded what 
boat was putting off. 

‘“* A fisher’s lad going off to cruise the day 
in the channel catching fish,” answered a 
trooper; ‘‘ and he has bet a hundred mack- 
erel that his boat, with two oars, can beat 
the best hunter in England.” 

is a braggart,’’ answered the ser- 
geant. ‘* But who has been in the boat and 
seen that there is no Prince Charley hidden 
in the cuddie? By the the beard of Crom- 
well, it would hide two men! ” 

The boat was detained and the cuddie 
carefully examined, when, as nothing was 
discovered like a refugee, and Robin being 
clearly the only person on board, he was suf- 
fered to put off. His bungling rowing to 
and fro, however, as he knew it would be, 
was laughed at by the soldiers, and having 
acknowledged that his craft was not in trim, 
he hoisted sail, and told them that when he 
had caught the hundred mackerel, he would 
not fail to pay his bet. He was soon rapidly 
leaving the shore behind, and the forms of 
the soldiers soon blended with the indistinct 
objects on the land. When he had gained 
half a mile from the beach, he lowered his 
two sails, and taking to his oars, pulled to- 
wards the point nearly a mile westerly, 
where Guilford had promised to be found. 

We now return to the young fisherman 
who was so generously about to attempt to 
save his guest from the power of the usurp- 
er. When Robin took leave of him to go 
on the mission we have seen him accom- 
plish so successfully, Guilford, with his 
mother leaning on his arm, walked along the 
village street in the direction which led to- 
wards the castle. They soon came to two 
troopers, who were standing in the street 
acting as guards. The moonlight shone full 

upon them, and in one of them Guilford re- 
cognized the soldier who had before chal- 
lenged him. As the young man and his 
mother drew near, one of the men stepped 
across the way and presented his sword. 


RED HAND. 


‘¢ What, pray, is this, my fine couple?” he 
said with a laugh. 

‘*¢ This is my mother, and as for me, I told 
you who I was some while ago,” answered 
Guilford, firmly. 

** Yes, E recollect thee now; but we must 
see thy face. We must not let any nose pass 
us under cover. A woman’s hood, before 
now, has hid a man’s beard.”’ 

Dame Graham put back her hood and 
showed him a dignified, but pale, matronly 
face, that abashed his insolence. 

‘Pardon us, ma’am; but we must be 
strict.”’ 

** Can we pass on ?”’ asked Guilford. 

Whither?” 

‘*To the castle. There is a sick person 
there who suffers, and your orders are not so 
strict as to prevent passing to and fro on the 
land.” 

‘* No—it is the sea we are to watch.” 

Guilford then went on a few steps, and 
when beyond ear-shot, he said quickly to his 
mother:— 

“Pretend that thou hast forgotten the 
lint, and go back as for it; but instead of 
coming back thyself, send the guest, telling 
him I'wait here, and that he must join me 
and take my arm without a word, in your 
place. They will not a second time lift the 
veil.” 

‘*T now understand all,’’ said his mother. 

‘** Sir soldiers, my mother would return a 
moment to the house for something,” he 
said, returning where the two men stood. 
** Be quick, dear mother, and I will remain 
talking with these brave soldiers.” 

The good dame hastened towards her 
house, leaving Guilford with the troopers. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SUCCESS OF GUILFORD’S 


“THOU art a tall youth to be under thy 
mother’s eye still, young man,” said the 
trooper who had been chief spokesman. 
‘*¢ Fishing must be fool’s pastime for a brave 
spirit, as thine should be by thine eye. Why 
wilt thou not enlist in the troop, and follow 
the fortunes of a soldier? ” 

‘* My mother has only me, and if I should 
fall in battle she would be desolate.” 

“‘ We should be better weaned than to 
think of mothers when our beards are grown, 
young fellow. A man’s mother is his coun- 
try, and he rightly obeys her when he takes 
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up arms to defend her against tyranny.” A 
pause. 

** Come to the inn in the morn, where our 
captain is, and thou shalt put thy name down 
and be paid two gold nobles, and the horse 
and armor of the man who was shot early to- 
night, by one of the smugglers, shall be 
thine.”? 

*“*T will see thy captain, it may be, and 
think of this. I would rather have a wider 
field than this to act my part in.” 

“ Ay, that thou oughtest, man. To-mor- 
row we are going on a fancy party to ferret 
out these smugglers or what not that rescued 
the loyalist last night, and shot that ‘ lion of 
the desert,’ even the brave trooper ‘ Despise 
not Prophesyings.’ ”’ 

What loyalist ? ” 

‘That is not known for certain. That he 
was one, is clear, for he refused to drink to 
‘Oliver’s health; and he fought like a tiger 
when he was set upon, and ran like a drome- 
dary when he could fight no longer against 
odds. We would have had him had he not 
been rescued by a party of smugglers, as 
some say they were, who got him off safe. 
Our captain swears he was the famed Red 
Hand, the channel cruiser, because his right 
hand was missing. But, for my part, the 
blood of one royalist is as red as that of an- 
other.” 

** Dost thou expect to find smugglers on 
the coast to-morrow?’ asked Guilford, 
whose eyes were anxiously turned towards 
the gate of the cottage. 

‘That may be as it turns out. A little 
brush with the rogues and a good deal of 
booty would enliven these dull times.” 

At this moment Guilford’s eyes were glad- 
dened by the sight of a female figure, clad 
like his mother, issuing from the cottage 
gate. He knew ata glance that it was not 
she, and his heart bounded with hope and 
fear in contemplating the advance of the dis- 
guised royalist. The walk was wholly un- 
like that of his mother, and by no means as 
graceful; but he hoped the soldiers, who had 
never seen her but once, would not mark 
the difference. 

“* Good-night, gentlemen; I see my mother 
has got what she went after, and is return- 
ing,” said Guilford, walking forward to meet 
the disguised guest. 

*¢ You will not forget the gold nobles and 
to see the captain at the inn?” called one 
of the soldiers. 

‘No. I hope to meet you there also.”’ 


By this time he met the loyalist, and, tak- 
ing his arm beneath his own, whispered:— 
more softly, and keep hooded. 
There is no danger if you do not speak.”’ 

It was a thrilling moment when Guilford 
came up again to the men in order to pass 
them. He was, however, perfectly cool and 
self-possessed. 

‘We must stop again, mother, for doubt- 
less these brave soldiers will have to make 
thee show thy face a secund time, to see 
that no beard hath grown on it within the 
last five minutes.” 

“* Nay, young fellow, thou and thy mother 
may pass when thou wilt,’’ answered the 
nearest soldier, laughingly. ‘‘ When thou 
gettest to be a trooper, thou wilt then learn 
to obey orders.” 

‘*T blame thee not, sir trooper,’’ answered 
Guilford, as he walked on slowly, in order to 
keep at feminine moderation the tendency 
of his companion to make rapid strides. At 
every yard which separated him from the 
two soldiers, his heart beat lighter and his. 
breath drew freer. At length, after walking 
on about five minutes, and when he could 
scarcely distinguish the forms of the two 
men from the black posts to which the fish- 
ermen secured their boats, he said, in a tone 
of joy:— 

“Now, sir cavalier, thou mayest speak. 
We are safe, at least for the present. Thou 
canst look out of thy hood.”’ 

The cavalier, whom Dame Graham had so 
promptly and skillfully put in her own place, 
then threw partly back his hood, and looked 
around him, but not before pressing the 
young fisherman’s hand in both of his, and 
saying :— 

‘‘ Heaven reward thee! Thou hast done 
this well and faithfully, and with remarkable 
courage. I was neverin more imminent 
peril of capture, and yet, under thy manag- 
ing guidance, with so little reason to fear. 
What lofty castle is this ?’’ he asked, as his 
eye fell upon the elevated towers and battle- 
ments of Castle Vane, beneath the shadow 
of which he was walking. 

“It is Castle Vane.”’ 

‘¢ Well do I know the family. Never was 
a more loyal subject than Lord Vane. But 
rumor says his son is Cromwell’s tool.’ 

** Yes, so I have heard,” answered Guil- 
ford, whose glances were continually scan- 
ning the water, searching for Robin’s little 
bark, which yet did not appear in sight. 

The cavalier also turned his eyes wistfully 
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on the sparkling waves, and paused to con- 
‘template them for a moment. 

‘** Oh, road to liberty!—yet a more insur- 
mountable walk than if thou were built of 
adamant, high as heaven! ”’ 

**Do not stop, my lord. We must still 
hasten forward; for though the last guard of 
troopers has been passed in this direction, 
yet our stratagem may be detected, and pur- 
suit made.” 

**T need no inducements to move on, my 
true and faithful deliverer,’’ answered the 
royalist; ‘‘ but I am something wearied, hav- 
ing walked for many days and laid abroad of 
nights, and had little food.” 

pity thy distresses, sir.” 

**T hope fortune will one day enable me to 
reward thee,’”’ answered the stranger, with 
a grateful tremor in his tones. ‘ But I am 
solicitous lest harm should happen to thy 
mother for the part she hath taken.” 

‘*No; it was known to no one that you 
were in the house; and I instructed her not 
to suffer herself to be seen until after sun- 
rise, lest indeed, by chance, the two troopers 
should question her how she got back un- 
seen, and so place her in a dangerous posi- 
tion.” 

“That was judicious and thoughtful in 
you. I will therefore not suffer my fears to 
be awakened about her. But when I know 
that upon whomsoever aids me I am bring- 
ing danger, I sometimes feel like giving my- 
self up to my fate before I will involve any 
more kind and noble heats in assisting me to 
escape. We have here a barrier. How 
shall we surmount it?” he suddenly de- 
manded, upon finding the beach terminate. 

‘* Here is a boat, my lord,’’ said Guilford, 
who gave the stranger the title of respect, 
judging from his manner, and that he was a 
partizan of the prince, that he must be noble; 
‘* we will enter it and row around it.” 

Upon their reaching the other side, Guil- 
ford, with an exclamation of pleasure, 
pointed seaward. 

**A boat! Oh, that I were so happy as to 
be on board of it, with its head pointed to- 
wards France!”’ was the exclamation of the 
wanderer, with clasped hands. 

‘*T think it is the boat I ordered to come 
round and meet us here,’’ answered Guilford. 
‘* When it gets a little nearer, I can tell.”’ 

** And you have perfected your plan so far 
as to provide a boat! Ah! this is more than 
I hoped! When I saw this cliff, I believed 
you were seeking some secret cavern where- 
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in to conceal me; and my heart was heavy 
with the thought of more delay and confine- 
ment and anxiety before I should kiss the 
blessed sands of France.” 

“It is Robin’s boat. I know it now by 
the white tops to its masts.” 

** And is Robin’s boat that you sent for to 
embark us in?” 

**Yes, my lord. Robin is a youth, and 
supports himself by fishing. He is my truest 
friend, and can be trusted.”’ 

‘* T know it, if he is thy friend. It seems 
a brave, strong boat, with sails.” 

‘“* It has crossed the channel in the wildest 
weather, my lord.” 

‘Then my hour of safety seems to have 
come at last. This skiff, which holds but 
two, and scarce floats for leaking,’’ he added, 
pointing to the small boat in which they 
had paddled round the rock, “‘ this I would 
have ventured in, rather than not have at- 
To die exerting one’s self for 
liberty, is better than to live as I have lived 
the past fifty days. Oh, young man, you 
know little of the sufferings I have endured. 
But the sight of the bark makes me forget 
all! ” 

**T trust, my lord, that before noon you 
will be safe where you wish to be.” 

‘¢ Thanks, thanks, my friend! I pray that 
if this blessing be granted me, it be given 
soon to the poor friends and wanderers I 
leave still behind.” 

‘¢ Thou meanest the prince, and the four 
or five nobles who hold to him ?” 

‘* They did hold to him till they were com- 
pelled, for his safety, to leave him, and each 
seek a different route to the coast.” 

‘“* Tf, after I safely place thee in France, 
I can return unsuspected, my lord, I will do 
all in my power to get the rest over. In 
particular would I be happy to be the in- 
strument of saving the prince.’’ 

‘* And wherefore in particular, my young 
friend ?”’ asked the noble, who was seated 
on a rock, watching the advancing fishing- 
boat. 

‘* Frankly, my lord, I will tell thee. Thou 
didst overhear my conversation with my 
mother, and need not be told that I love a 
high-born maiden—even the daughter of the 
lord of this castle.” 

** And I would swear thou art worthy of 
her.”’ 

‘*¢ T am too proud to offer her a fisherman 
for a husband. If I could aid the prince, 
perhaps he would take me into his service.” 
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** But he is poor, and has not men nor 
arms, coffers nor coin, young man.” 

* He will one day, I am confident, sit on 
the throne of his martyred father. He is 
too deeply seated in the hearts of the Eng- 
lish people to remain long out of the seat of 
the kingdom.” 

‘¢ By the rood! thou speakest like a proph- 
et!’ exclaimed the noble, starting to his 
feet, and gazing with admiration upon the 
young man. “I pray that thy words may 
come true. And if the prince come to his 
own, thou shalt not be forgotten. He who 
has served one of his friends serves him. I 
will take care that thy good service to me 
this night shall not be forgotten. Would 
that England had ten thousand young men 
with hearts and hands as loyal as thine! ” 

At this crisis the little bark drew so close 
that Guilford recognized Robin, who, ship- 
ping his oars, steered the boat, with what 
impetus his rowing had given it, directly 
alongside the rock. 

*¢ Thou hast done well, Robin, and in good 
time; for I see the dawn is breaking. Now, 
my lord, step into the boat, and the next 
land thy foot touches shall be that of France.” 

‘¢ Amen, my friend! ’’ answered the noble, 
as he leaped into the boat and stood in the 
stern. ‘* Farewell, poor England! One of 
these days thou wilt take to thy bosom gladly 
the children that thou now drivest from 
thee.” 

Guilford saw that tears came into his eyes, 
and this emotion endeared him still more to 
him; for he saw that he possessed all the 
sensibilities that became a man. He now 
assisted Robin in hoisting the sails, for there 
was a six-knot breeze from the northwest; 
and, taking the helm, while Robin was en- 
trusted with the charge of trimming the 
canvas, he steered away from the castle 
rock and lay his course at first south-by-west, 
in order to keep from being seen from the 
village when they should clear the rock. 

When they had got out about fifty yards, 
and were sailing along smoothly, the noble- 
man was seen by Guilford to sink upon his 
knees and remain some minutes in prayer. 
He then rose, and, embracing his deliverer, 
he called Robin, and said:— 

** Let me take thee by the hand. I owe 
thee much also, and must owe thee more be- 
fore I reach France. I am told thou art the 
friend of this brave young man.” 

love Guilford as a brother,’ answered 
Robin, with honest warmth. 


Suddenly a voice called to them from the 
shore,—an eager but suppressed voice, its 
tones being doubtful and yet thrilling, as if 
fear and hope impelled the speaker. 

boat! Art thou fishermen 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Guilford, as he dis- 


cerned the figures of two men in the mouth 


of a sort of gorge that was at the westward 
of the castle rock. 

** Come to the shore and take us on board, 
and we will pay thee well.”’ 

‘*T fear that it is a lure,’’ said Guilford. 

**T think I recognize the voice,’”’ said the 
stranger. ‘‘ Hold! Let me speak.” 

‘* Nay, my lord, you may betray yourself. 
I will hail them. Who are you, and where 
do you wish to go?” 

** Land, and we will tell thee,’’ answered 
another. 

‘““T know them!” cried the stranger to 
Guilford, in earnest excitement, laying his 
hand on his shoulder. ‘* They are two of 
the prince’s friends. Will you take them ?”’ 

‘* Willingly. Think you the prince is one 
of them?” 

‘¢ We may hear from him through them, 
my young friend. Steer at once to where 
they stand, for delay may be fatal to them 
with so many enemies about.”’ 

Guilford at once ran the smack to the little 
cove in the land where two men stood. On 
coming near, he saw, from their torn ap- 
parel and haggard air, that they were fugi- 
tives. They were so impatient to quit the 
land, that they both sprang on board. 

‘¢Take us across to France, and we will 
repay you well, for we have gold,” they said, 
talking like men who had life at stake. 

The stranger, who still wore the female 
dress, and who had purposely concealed him- 
self behind the sail, was now seen by them. 
They stared at him, and then took their seats, 
as if too weary to stand. They then looked 
earnestly at Robin and Guilford. 

‘You are fishermen, then?” said the 
elder of the two, inquiringly. 

‘*¢ Will you take us over to Normandy ?” 

‘* Tt is a dangerous trip, sirs, but as I am 
going over, you shall have passage.” 

‘* How fortunate! We will give you gold.” 

‘*T am well paid, gentlemen.”’ 

‘¢ But will you take this woman over ? ”’ 

**'Yes,’? auswered Guilford, and would 
have added, ‘‘ she is a fugitive disguised al- 
so,” but for a pressure upon the arm by the 
stranger, as a hint to keep his secret. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
WHO THE FUGITIVE WAS. 


WE now see our youthful hero, Guilford, 
once more setting sail for the French side of 
the channel, with three royalists. It has 
been an eventful twenty-four hours to him, 
and has done more to develop his true char- 
acter than all the previous events of his life. 
All at once he felt that he had merged from 
the obscure and humble village fisher to be a 
person of no little consideration, if he were to 
be judged by the part he had played. But 
he was not elated. He secretly hoped that 
this turn of his affairs was to lead him on to 
fortune. 

When the smack, which Robin had named 
the ‘ Pretty Anne,” had got out a mile, the 
day had begun to brighten up so clearly in 
the east that the moonlight paled before it. 
Soon the light of the broad morning filled 
the air, and when they were a league from 
the land the sun rose in dazzling splendor 
out of the waters. Cheerfulness sat upon 
the haggard faces of the two fugitives as 
they saw receding the shores of England, 
and the distinct blue line of France grow 
more distinct. 

‘* Young men,” said one of them, whose 
beard and locks were mingled with gray, 
** you will be remembered by us to the latest 
hour of our lives. We must take your 
names, that our friends may know them, 
and love the two fisher’s lads who aided us 
to escape from death to safety.”’ 

‘*I knew, my lord,” said Guilford, ‘ that 
fugitive friends of the prince were expected 
on the coast in a short time, and knew you 
to be them.” 

** Yes, doubtless, for we carry our fortunes 
in our rags and visages. But itis surprising 
and providential that we should have found 
a boat so soon, and one that would receive 
us. Oh, that the prince could be as for- 
tunate! ” 

‘** Hast thou heard of any royalist escaping 
in a boat within a day or two?” asked the 
younger cavalier, who was a fair young man, 
with a blue eye and a Scottish physiognomy. 

‘* There was a brave man escaped yester- 
day from the village after great peril. It 
was at sunset, or a little after.” 

‘* Ah! it must have been the prince,” ex- 
claimed the elder, “‘ for he must have reached 
the coast about that time.” 

‘* No, it was the Earl Villiers, whom they 
call Red Hand,” answered Guilford. 
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‘* The Earl Villiers! ’’ exclaimed the stran- . 
ger in a tone that, coming from the woman’s 
hood, made the two cavaliers start with sur- 
prise, and stare with doubt both at Guilford 
and his disguised passenger. 

‘* We are betrayed! ” cried the young Scot, 
with a flashing eye as he drew a long glitter- 
ing knife. 

There is no treason here,” said Guilford. 
‘This person is also a fugitive in disguise, 
whom I was taking over when you hailed 
me. If he wishes to conceal himself from 
you, I cannot prevent it. But I trust you 
are well known to each other.”’ 

“There needs no more disguise or con- 
cealment, my friends all,’ exclaimed the 
stranger, throwing back his hood, and ex- 
tending a hand to each of the fugitives. 
** Algernon, welcome! Catesby, I embrace 
you again!” 

‘*My prince!” cried the elderly noble, 
kneeling, and kissing the hand extended to 
him, while Catesby pressed his knees, and 
bathed his hands with tears of joy. 

Heaven be praised! Once more we 
meet, and in safety!” 

““T would have made myself known to 
you, my trusty friends, but I wished to defer 
it until landing, that I might then take my 
young friend by surprise, and let him know 
that he had indeed saved Prince Charles! 
This is a happy meeting for us after all our 
sufferings together.” 

**Too much joy! too much joy! That we 
should find thee in the very boat in which 
we have taken shelter! This day Crom- 
well’s hatred has forever lost its victim.” 

Guilford had witnessed this revelation of 
the prince to his partners in danger and 
flight, with amazement. He stood beholding 
him without power to utter a word. A half- 
formed idea that all his hopes were now in 
the budding, and that Lady Kate would yet 
be his, danced bewilderingly through his 
mind. Robin stood with open mouth, in 
wonder and delight. 

‘* Nay, my friends,’”’ said Prince Charles, 
‘** you must not be shut out from being par- 
takers of all this joy. You have, you find, 
had your wish gratified, and have ‘the 
prince’ in your boat.” 

*¢ And I will save thee or die, my prince! ” 
exclaimed Guilford, kneeling, and kissing 
his hand. ‘‘ This is the happiest and proud- 
est moment of my life.” 

Robin also came forward and saluted the 
excited monarch, and all was joy, 
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While the little vessel, with its precious 
freight, was dancing on its way, Guilford 
directed Robin to bring up the provisions 
from the cuddie, and the prince and his two 
lords made a royal feast of it, with such ap- 
petites as long fasting invariably lends to 
both king and peasant. 

The sun was an hour high when they had 
all got through their morning’s repast, and 
then Guilford urged the prince to take some 
repose in one of the berths of the small 
cabin. 

‘*¢ This is well proposed, my young friend,” 
he said, ‘‘ for I have had little sleep for the 
week past.”’ 

Leaving the helm in charge of Robin, 
Guilford went into the cuddie and arranged 
as well as he could the cot of dry sea-weed 
for the prince, and when he would have 
apologized for its roughness, the latter said, 
cheerfully :— 

**Do not say one word, my dear Guilford, 
for I have learned to sleep as hard as the 
poorest of my subjects. I am used to rough 
fare and rough lodgings. But keep good 
watch, and do not let any large vessel come 
too near us. Call me if any war-ship is 
seen in any quarter.”’ 

Guilford, having seen Prince Charles lie 
Gown to rest, returned to the deck. The 
faces of the two exiles beamed upon him 
with grateful smiles as he re-appeared. 

‘¢- You are the happiest and most to be en- 
vied Englishman that this day lives, young 
man,” said Lord Algernon, smiling; ‘for 
you have under your charge the prince on 
whose safety depends the fate of England.” 

am happier than I can express,’ an- 
swered Guilford, resuming the helm, while 
he gave an order to Robin to trim the sheets. 
‘“*As we are now a full third of the way 
across the channel, my lords,’? he added 
‘¢ will you say what part of the French coast 
the prince would like to be landed upon ?”’ 

**'To the east of Cape de la Hague, and as 
near the Cherbourg landing as may be,’’ 
answered the Scottish lord. ‘‘We have 
friends there in waiting for many weeks.” 

“‘The wind is not exactly fair for making 
Cherbourg,’’ answered Guilford, looking at 
the sails and then at the sky; ‘‘ but, by tack- 
ing and running west-by-north four or five 
miles, we can then go about and make it to- 
wards night.”’ 

‘*Ts there no danger that we shall be in- 
terfered with by the channel ships-of-war 
that are hovering on the coast to watch 


against the prince’s escape?’ asked the 
gray-bearded earl, with some solicitude, as 
he cast his eyes about him and saw four or 
five sails of vessels at various distances, some 
of them between them and the distant line 
of the coast of France, and one directly 
astern, as if in chase. 

‘¢ Are there ships cruising on the watch, 
my lords ?’’ asked Guilford, changing color. 
“*T did not imagine danger save from the 
coast and on shore.” 

“There is great danger yet,” answered 
both noblemen. ‘‘ An order has been sent 
to all the captains of the vessels-of-war to be 
vigilant in bringing to and examining every 
boat that crosses the channel.”’ 

‘*T did not know of this,’’ answered Guil- 
ford. 

He then stood up in the stern of the fish- 
ing-vessel, which, being but five tons bur- 
then, did not elevate him but three or four 
feet above the level of the sea, and witha 
keen nautical eye scanned carefully the en- 
circling horizon, commencing north and 
returning to the same point. 

‘* What do you make out these vessels to 
be ?”’ asked Lord Algernon Dudley, the old 
noble, trusting to the skill of the young 
sailor in matters of which he himself had 
little experience. 

‘“‘The vessel astern, my lords, is a ship 
that has just come out of Portsmouth. I 
saw her an hour ago, between the Isle of 
Wight and the main, standing down. She 
is a Norwegian trader by the shortness of 
her yards and square make of her bows.”’ 

‘*' You observe closely,” said the young 
Scottish lord. 

‘Yes; we fishermen, passing our lives on 
the channel, and accustomed to the sight of - 
vessels of all nations, soon discern the dif- 
ference between those of one country and 
another, and are able to tell them a long way 
off.” 

**Yes, I can understand it,’ said Lord 
Catesby ; ‘‘ for in the highlands the shepherds 
on the hills can often tell men of different 
clans at a distance long before they can distin- 
guish the plaid of their tartans. What ves- 
sel is that to the west? It looks large, like 
an armed ship.” 

is a ship-of-war of large size,” an- 
swered Guilford; ‘* but she is standing north- 
ward, and is bound to Portsmouth. She 


‘will hardly trouble us.”’ 


‘¢ Then this vessel at the east, which seems 
to be standing directly down to us?” 
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‘“*That I am more doubtful about. She is 
too far off to be well made out, and as her 
masts range in a line, I can’t tell whether 
she is a ship or brig. But, from the 
squareness of her yards and the way she 
settles in the water, I am afraid she is an 
armed cruiser.” 

At these words the two nobles looked very 
naturally anxious, and watched her with 
close attention. There were two other ves- 
sels visible in the far south-western board, 
but at too remote a distance to be made any- 
thing of, save that Guilford was positive 
they were large three-masted vessels. 

The wind was blowing a five-knot breeze 
from west-southwest, and the little vessel, 
kept close-hauled, went steadily on her way, 
steering as near as possible for the Cape of 
the Hague, now forty miles distant, in a 
‘south-by-west direction. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A DESPERATE STRATAGEM FOILED. 


LEAVING the little fishing smack, which 
held the destinies of England, to dance along 
over the waves of the channel on its way to 
the coast of Normandy, we will follow the 
adventures of another one of the characters 
of our story. 

When Red Hand the ear! had regained his 
own ship, and, after the severe execution of 
the sentence upon Lord Rudolph, had dis- 
missed the yacht, he gave orders to his lieu- 
tenant in command to steer westward until 
sunrise, and then call him. 

‘¢*T have not had one hour’s sleep since I 
left London,” he added to the officer, ‘‘ and 
I must have a little rest.” 

He then went to his state-room, where he 
found Edward, the useful and handsome 
officer already introduced to the reader, en- 
gaged in copying papers. Upon the entrance 
of the earl, the youth looked up and fixed 
upon the earl his large dark eye, which had 
as much light in it as a woman’s, and said:— 

‘* My lord, I know not how to contain my 
joy at your safe return once more to the 
ship, knowing, as I alone did, the perilous 
errand on which you went.”’ 

‘“‘T had a narrow escape of it more than 
once, Edward,” answered the earl, throwing 
himself upon a cushioned settee. 

** And what success, my lord ?”’ asked the 
youth, in a tone that slightly hesitated, as if 
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he feared he ventured too far to make so 
open an inquiry. 

*¢ Cromwell’s head is still on his shoulders, 
and he is free to ride on England’s neck till 
a more lucky day for us. Would you like to 
hear the particulars? ”’ 

‘* Yes, my lord. I will first copy these 
two remaining lines of the letter you have 
written to the Duke of Orleans, to be left at 
Cherbourg.”’ 

The youthful secretary than busied him- 
self a minute till he had completed the task 
allotted to him, and then placing his pen by 
his side on the polished Bragiban table, 
placed himself in an attitude of listening. 
This young man, whose beauty, as we have 
said, was almost feminine, was about twenty 
years of age, slight in figure, but tall, and 
gracefully made. A brown mustache was 
just beginning to darken his well cut upper 
lip, and his rich and shining brown locks 
curled short about his circular, snow-white 
neck. His brows were also brown or hazel 
color, like his hair, and exquisitely arched 
over a pair of large, well-expanded eyes of 
the clearest gray. His nose was Persian, 
straight, and with thin nostrils—generally a 
mark of high birth. When he spoke, rows 
of even teeth, as dewy and translucent as 
pearls, were visible. His hands were as 
symmetrical as nature could have moulded 
them, and his whole air and tone were strik- 
ing and distinguished. There was an ex- 
pression of sadness upon his face that seemed 
to be abiding, and to derive itself from a 
source deeply hidden in his heart. With all 
his beauty, there was a total absence of coa- 
sciousness of it, and with all his womanly 
elegance there was no lack of the proud and 
manly bearing of his sex. Between him and 
the earl there appeared to exist a friendship 
equal and confidential, and which seemed to 
take no count of the difference in their years. 
The attire of the young secretary was a suit 
of black velvet, with here and there a plain 
gold button, and a silver-hilted sword, worn 
in a polished Arabian belt at his side. 

*“*The night on which I landed at Hast- 
ings,” said Red Hand, “ twenty days ago to- 
day, I found the three men ready with horses 
to take me to London. I was nearly two 
days reaching the city, not wishing to ride too 
fast, lest I should draw attention. 1 wore 
my disguise as a Puritan conventicle preach- 
er, and had much honor paid me at several 
times by Cromwell’s people. At length, 
safe in London, I put up at the house in the 
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Strand where Lord Layton and Germain 


loyalist. The eight oarsmen were selected 


were lodged. They received me warmly, » by me from a score of the young nobles who 


and asked where I had left my ship. I told 
them that I had left my vessel off Hastings, 
but that, by my orders, she was to run to the 
coast of France and hover about Germany 
until the twentieth, when she was to stand 
over the Sussex side and wait my orders, or 
take me on board, as you have done.”’ 

‘*'You have read the report of our cruise, 
my lord, during your three weeks’ absence?” 
observed the young lieutenant. 

** Yes, I have looked it over, and find you 
have had too many handsome fights with 
Cromwell’s vessels; but one of these [ heard 
of before I left London, and I assure you it 
made me proud of my gallant friends on 
board, and my noble vessel. One would 
have thought by the way the Londoners 
talked about your sinking the parliament 
ship Nestor, that I had been a Moorish buc- 
caneer, and lived by pirating on the world. 
But Cromwell would have all true loyalists 
branded as pirates and robbers. There are 
no honest men in England now-a-days but 
those who have cropped crowns and pray by 
the league. But tomy story. After I had 
been a week in London we had all our plans 
laid. Under the disguise of a coal heaver, I 
had more than once stood within ten feet of 
Cromwell, as he passed through the pal&ce 
yard, where I was heaving coal, having 
managed to get employed there for this pur- 
pose. Under the disguise of a baker, I en- 
tered the palace, and, as a postman, I placed 
letters in his very hand. All these oppor- 
tunities I sought to see him and learn his 
habits and hours, that we might know what 
day and hour to fix upon our plan for carry- 
ing him off. At length I discovered that 
every Tuesday and Saturday it was his cus- 
tom to embark on the Thames to sail up to 
—— palace, there to be present at a council 
which he had convoked for the purpose of 
settling upon a new code of justice for the 
commonwealth, it being his intention to 
adopt the Justinian code, if possible, over 
the common law. We resolved that we 
would have everything ready to lay hands 
upon him when he should return from one 
of these excursions, which we ascertained 
would be towards twilight. 

‘“‘T had already obtained a swift barge 
with two masts and eight oars, and had 
placed over her a deck that would conceal 
twelve men. This barge we had placed 
under a warehouse that belonged to a trusty 


are living in London in disguise and poverty , 
ready to enter upon any enterprise that may 
bring back the king, by destroying the 
usurper. The twelve men concealed in the 
deck were all born lords and barons, half 
Scotch and half English.” 

‘*¢ Each equally anxious to share the peril 
and the glory! ”’ 

“Yes. At length the afternoon, four 
days ago, arrived. One by one, by different 
routes, the lords and gentlemen reached the 
rendezvous, entered the boat and concealed 
themselves, with arms in their hands, under 
the deck. I was the last person there, and 
went accompanied by the French lieutenant, 
whose ship was waiting off the mouth of the 
Thames to receive us. At four o’clock I 
saw the protector embark in his state barge, 
rowed by twelve men. He sat in the stern, 
surrounded by six or seven of his court, for 
he holds court and carries state like a 
crowned king. In the bow were eight sol- 
diers of his body guard, armed with harque- 
buses. At about half an hour before sun- 
down I saw his barge half a mile off, de- 
scending the river. It was returning earlier 
than we expected, but on consulting with 
the lords we decided to attack it in open 
sunshine, and trust to the swiftness of our 
barge to escape down the river with our 
prize.”’ 

‘¢ It was a very bold enterprise, my lord.” 

‘One must do a bold thing who would at- © 
tempt to make Cromwella prisoner. Stand- 
ing upon the pier, I watched the descending 
barge until it had come nearly opposite my 
lurking place, when, lowering myself into 
my boat, I said:— 

‘¢¢ My friends, now is our time! Oars, all 
give way and launch out into the river.’ 

‘“*The next moment we shot out from be- 
neath the arch of the old pier, and steered 
with foaming bow and leaping oars straight 
for the state galley. The helmsman of it, 
seeing us about to cross his bows, hailed us 
and ordered me to back the oars! But not 
heeding him, I directed my boat’s hows ob- 
liquely, so as to strike the barge about half 
way between her beam and cutwater. The 
shock, as I ground along her sides, mowing 
down the whole bank of oars, was so great 
as to stave in the bows of the galley and 
break the forward knees of my own boats. 

‘¢¢To arms and board!’ I shouted, in a 
voice of thunder, 
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‘“*The next moment my deck was alive 
with armed men, who leaped into the galley 
and swept her forecastle. Sword in hand, 
I pressed aft, with Lords McDonald and 
McFergus, to where Cromwell stood, calling 
upon his soldiers to rally and fire upon us. 
His own sword was in his hand, and as I ap- 
proached, he threw himself into an attitude 
of a lion at bay. 

‘“*¢ You are my prisoner, Oliver Crom- 
well!’ said I, leaping towards him. ‘ Give 
up your sword! ’ 

‘“** He who would have my sword must 
take it!’ he answered, with a firmness that 
madé me respect the man’s bravery. 

**] did not wait a second time to be in- 
vited, but crossing blades with him was on 
the eve of getting the mastery, for I once 
had his sword entangled in the folds of my 
coat, when his friends, recovering from their 
panic, fought in his defence like good fel- 
lows, and his harquebuses did such good ser- 
vice that we were finally compelled to re- 
treat to our boats, half of us wounded, and 
abandon the enterprise upon which so much 
time and talent has been expended. I should 
have rallied my party and renewed the at- 
tack, but for the sight of three barges of 
troops which I saw pulling to the protectors’ 
aid from the shore; so we got off and made 
the best of our way down the river, chased 
by two of the barges. We should inevitably 
have been taken, if night soon coming on 
had not befriended us. Under cover of it 
we mingled among the numerous boats plying 
up and down the river, and landing on the 
south side of the Thames, about four miles 
below London, we found our way to an inn 
kept by an old king’s man, who gave us 
cheer and lodging, and bound up the wounds 
of those who had been hurt. Here I re- 
mained until the next night, when, hearing 
that Prince Charles had certainly been seen 
in mid-England, making his way in disguise 
towards the Sussex coast, I resolved to re- 
gain my vessel and watch to give him suc- 
cor. Leaving my poor lords discomfited, 
but not. in despair, and with a second plot 
fairly hatched out before I left the inn, I took 
my way across the country on foot, for 1 had 
learned from our host that our daring, open 
attack upon Cromwell had filled all London 
with amazement, and that the protector had 
given strict orders to guard all the roads, and 
look out especially for Red Hand, the pirat 
earl.”’ 

‘* He knew you then, my lord?” 
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‘*He had reason to know me well. Be- 
sides, I shouted my war cry, ‘ A Villiers! A 
Villiers!’ as we charged him on his barge. 
I had, therefore, to be very cautious in cross- 
ing from London to the eoast, and traveled 
chiefly in the night; and when by day I 
walked, I kept on the hills far away from 


the roads. At length, last night, I reached 
the little fishing port of Brighthelmstone, and 
famished and thirsty, and deeming myself 
out of reach of all danger in that obscure 
place, I entered the inn to refresh myself. 
But as I have told you, a swarm of Crom- 
well’s locusts soon came in, and I had to 
make my escape the best way I could. To 
young Guilford Graham I owe my life and 
present security, and if it is ever in my 
power to serve him, may I lose my other 
hand if I forget to do it.” 

‘¢ What an unfortunate result, my lord, of 
your well-planned scheme to take the usurp- 
er,” said Edward Percy. ‘‘ If you had suc- 
ceeded, Prince Charles, instead of flying 
from England, would have entered London 
in triumph.” 

‘*'Yes; but we will bide our time. The 
young king will yet sit in his father’s throne; 
of this I feel as sure as if it had been made 
known to me by a revelation from heaven.” 

‘** My lord, I feel so. There seems to be a 
seventh sense in us which scholars do not 
take note of in their philosophies. It is that 
sense of being assured that a certain thing 
yet in the future will come to pass.” 

‘*T understand you. It is so.” 

‘¢ When the noble marquis, my father, was 
led to the scaffold, I had a feeling that he 
would not be executed then; and after he 
was remanded to prison and had his second 
trial, I then felt all the dread certainty that 
bre would die. The result verified my sen- 
sations.”’ 

‘* The same feeling which you describe I 
have experienced. Even now I can say 
with a certainty as positive as if I were in- 
spired, that Prince Charles will not fall into 
the hands of his foes, but ere long reach 
France in safety. Nay, I have a presenti- 
ment that it will not be long ere you and I 
shall behold him in security.” 

‘“*T earnestly pray, my lord, that your 
wishes may be fully realized.” 

‘*¢ You mean that my eighth sense may not 
deceive me,’’ responded the earl, laughing. 
But my dear Edward, I have a rare ro- 
mance to tell thee.” 

“AB; my lord!” 
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‘Yes. This young Guilford Graham, 
with his handsome face and fine eyes, has 
captivated no less a personage than the fair 
Lady Catharine Vane.”’ 

Impossible, my lord!” 

Nothing more true, Edward. And as to 
its being impossible, there is nothing more 
possible, when two young hearts come to- 
gether and are found to be of kindred mould. 
How he managed first to win her heart, is to 
me a mystery; but as he lives at the foot of 
Castle Vane, I doubt not they have been 
thrown together in some way very naturally, 
and what with his reverence for her rank 
and respectful homage, and her admiration 
of his person, and perhaps gratitude for rus- 
tic civilities, they got to losing their hearts 
to each other. But be that as it may, they 
are lovers, and she loves quite as enthusias- 
tically as he does.”’ 

‘¢T like the young man—I am grateful to 
him—I respect his courage; but for him to 
aspire to 

‘Tut, tut, my dear Edward! The days of 
chivalry are filled with such real romances 
of life. A humble lover and _ high-born 
maiden are the theme and burden of half 
the ballads.”’ 

That is true, but 

‘‘ T have, however, something to add that 
will make you like the young man’s honor. 
It would seem he has lately awakened to the 
practical view of his romantic attachment, 
and last night he was on the way to see the 
lady to release her from all love vows, and 
tell her that he felt that they never could be 
united, holding such opposite positions in 
society. It was on this errand he saw me 
beset and gave me such good aid. And, 
oddly enough, on board my ship he finds the 
Lady Catharine. They had an interview, 
which I chanced to overhear, which resulted 
in a refusal on her part to listen, like a noble 
girl as she is, to any such sacrifice of his 
happiness on his part, and to her consenting 
to wait for him until he shall achieve a name 
and fame that will give him some preten- 
sions to sue for her hand.” 

** And this compact stands ?” 

‘*-Yes; and be assured that we shall yet 
hear of this young man in some honorable 
and daring exploit. He has it in him, and 
he has a prize to win that will nerve his arm 
and carry him to his object through every 
danger.” 

like him well, mylord. He is certainly 
deserving of her if she loves him.” 


‘*T knew you would like him, and there- 
fore I have told you this. It is my intention 
to seek him out at an early day, as soon as 
the prince shall have got safely to France, 
and then give him employment in charge of 
the vessel and expedition which is planned 
for another attempt to get possession, if pos- 
sible, of the person of Cromwell.” 

‘“*T was in hopes, my lord, that in this 
new expedition I should not be overlooked.” 

**T did promise to give you some oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing yourself, Edward. 
But you are too useful to me; I would have 
you near me; and besides, I wish from Cher- 
bourg to send you with a message to St. Lo 
to my fair daughter.”’ 

Here the young secretary blushed and 
looked pleased. 

*¢ Besides, wilt thou not, for love’s sake, 
give my young friend Guilford a chance of 
winning a name that will give him the 
prince’s favor, and thus open a way to his 
advancement in the world? ” 

**T gainsay it no further, my good lord,” 
answered Edward, with a cheerful smile. 

‘** Hast thou finished those despatches for 
Paris ?’’ inquired the earl. 

*¢ Yes, my lord.” 

‘* Seal and address them. But first let me 
see the letter to the French king—for it is 
important that there be no error in it.” 

The earl took the paper and began reading 
in a low audible tone, as follows:— 

“** Your most christian majesty will be 
pleased to learn that our august Prince 
Charles, since the disastrous defeat of his 
forces near Worcester, forty days ago, has 
hitherto eluded the efforts of Cromwell to 
take his person captive. I have certain in- 
formation to convey to your majesty that he 
is hovering near the English south coast, and 
will embrace the first safe opportunity for 
embarking across the channel to find that 
safety in your dominions which your maj- 
esty, through me, has so courteously offered 
tohim. It is to be ardently hoped that the 
prince will reach the French coast ere may 
days.’”’ 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN EXCITING SCENE. 

THE earl continued to read on fora few 
lines further, but in less audible manner, 
and then immediately returning the letter to 
the secretary, he said:— 

*“Tt is correctly copied and fairly writ. 
Seal.”’ 
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‘* You have forgotten to sign it, my lord.” 
‘6 True.” 

The Earl Villiers then took a pen in his 
left hand and made a capital V, after which 
he placed a seal that he took from his sword 
hilt upon some wax that Edward had previ- 
ously placed for the reception of it. It was 
a shield, on which was a three-masted ship, 
and for a crest was a hand severed at the 
wrist. 

‘“*T wear this seal and badge till Cromwell 
loses his usurped throne, and then I resume 
my arms. I will yet make him wince the 
more as men say he does at hearing of Red 
Hand, his deadly foe! Now I would have 
thee pen a letter to my fair daughter, at the 
convent St. Lo. It was four weeks since 
she wrote me the sweet missive which 
pleased me so, and I have deigned it no 
reply. Come, sir, thou art my right hand, 
and I would have thee write to a lady as I 
would have done in my younger days. Let 
the script be smaller than that in which thou 
hast writ to the French king, and by no 
means so large as that wherewith thou writ- 
est to our English barons. A handwriting 
for a lady’s eyes, let me teach thee, young 
cavalier, should be graceful in shape, neat in 
all its parts, of a cunning and pleasing fash- 
ion, and without mar or blot. I like well 
the Italian script for this business. 
thou know it?” 

‘“* Yes, my lord; I have cultivated all styles, 
of Spain, of France, of Italy, and of Ger- 
many.”’ 

‘* Let us have that of Italy.” 

am ready.” 

‘* Then say these words with thy own fin- 
ish; for, by the rood! I am better skilled in 
ropes and ships than in the art of penman- 
ship. Now to thy task:— 


‘FAIR DAUGHTER JENNY:—Thy sweet 
billet came duly into my hand, and was read 
with pride and satisfaction: It pleases me 
that thou art so happily content with thy 
present abode, and that the abbess doth her 
best to give thee such entertainment as be- 
cometh thy goodness and my daughter. 
Thou wilt pardon this long delay between 
my answer and thy letter; but this is a busy 
season since the mishap to the prince’s army, 
and I am compelled to keep astir, and mostly 
on the sea, for I am hoping to give the 
prince the opportunity of getting off from 
the coast in my ship, which would be the 
proudest event of thy father’s life to aid his 
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prince in being successful in escaping from 
his enemies. Thou hast heard ere this how 
he has been hunted in Scotland; but getting 
into England, he is now wandering near the 
coast, and must soon either fall into the 
hands of his enemies or get safely over to 
France. If he reach Paris, I shall not fail 
to go there to give him my homage, in which 
case I will pass St. Lo and -take thee with 
me; for thy education is by this time well on 
to its close—and what thou lackest in thy 
head, thy face’s beauty will make up. Ed- 
ward Percy telleth me that thou hast grown 
wonderfully fair. He will be the bearer of 
this, and I would fain commend him (here 
there lurked a smiling expression in the cor- 
ner of the earl’s eye) to thy courtesy and at- 
tention, for he hath my confidence and love. 
Heaven bless thee, fair daughter Jenny, and 
soon place thee in the arms of thy loving 
father, ARTHUR, EARL OF VILLIERS.” 


This letter having been duly penned by 
the youthful secretary, Red Hand settled 
himself upon his couch and gave himself up 
to the proposed sleep which he so much 
needed, while Edward continued at the es- 
critoire writing and sealing packets ad- 
dressed to various exiled noblemen in 
France. 

At length the day broke, and the earl, ris- 
ing, went to the deck. His keen eye sur- 
veyed the horizon. Three or four vessels 
were in sight, one of which, far to the east- 
ward, was made out to be a brig-of-war; but 
as she showed no colors, her nature could 
not be made out—though as she was near 
the French coast, she was supposed to be a 
vessel of that nation.. Some dozen fishing 
vessels were also seen running about. Upon 
all three Red Hand directed the long, heavy 
telescope of that day, and then, having 
swept the French coast near which he was 
sailing, he suddenly gave orders to put about; 
for up to that time, since Guilford had left 
her in the yacht during the preceeding night, 
she had been steering nearly west. The 
island of Alderney lay about two leagues 
distant abeam, when they tacked ship. 

‘* Lay her course east-northeast,” said 
Red Hand. ‘ We will run up the channel 
and keep cruising between Normandy and 
Sussex, for we may be so fortunate as to fall 
in with some of the fugitives crossing who 
will give us news of the prince. Keep a 
close watch on all the fishing boats, and run 
close to each of them, so that if any of the 
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prince’s party be in them, we may take them 
on board.”’ 

The ship now stretched eastward under all 
her canvas, for the breeze was light from the 
south and south by west, and every sail had to 
be set to get six knots an hour out of her. The 
men, after they had breakfasted, were called 
to quarters and trained to the guns, to keep 
them in constant practice; for they were sur- 
rounded by hostile vessels, and might at any 
hour find themselves engaged in mortal con- 
flict with some of Cromwell’s ships. In this 
manner, closely examining every craft, the 
royal cruiser of the channel kept on her 
course, the sight of her causing many an 
English trading vessel to up helm and fly for 
shelter towards the nearest land on the 
British side. 


It was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the ship commanded by Red 
Hand came nearly opposite Cape de la Hague. 
the land lying about five miles from her to 
the south, on the starboard beam. The 
wind had been light and baffling all day, and 
she had made but little progress since the 
morning, not having placed more than fif- 
teen miles between her and the place where, 
at sunrise, she had put about to steer east- 
ward up the channel. 

The vessels which had been visible from 
her deck in the morning had now all disap- 
peared in their several directions, but others 
were in sight. The brig-of-war, which they 
had supposed to be a French vessel, had 
suffered the ‘* Prince Charles ” to come near 
enough for her to make out her character, 
when, without waiting for a more intimate 
acquaintance, and trusting to her heels, she 
hoisted the British flag and ran for Ports- 
mouth. Several fishing vessels, but chiefly 
Norman, had been brought to in the course 
of the fifteen’ miles run, but there was no 
one on board save the ordinary crews. Nor 
from two English fishing smacks which Red 
Hand brought to, could he learn anything of 
any fugitive having been seen on the coast, 
or having crossed to France. 

About half-past three in the afternoon, as 
the earl was about to give orders to alter the 
course of his ship, and run into Cherbourg, 
the lookout aloft called lustily from his 
perch:— 

Sail ho! ” 

Where away ? demanded the officer of 
the deck, making use of the same nautical 
phrsaeology which for more than two hun- 


dred years has been customary in the Eng- 
lish navy. 

“‘ Three points abaft the larboard beam.” 

The earl glanced over the quarter, and 
saw a vessel, at some distance yet, but the 
appearance of which caused him to call 
quickly for his telescope. When it was 
handed to him, he rested it upon a rattlin of 
the mizzen rigging and leveled it upon the 
stranger. There were a dozen other vessels 
in sight in other directions, but they were all 
made out to be either traders or coasters or 
fishermen, save one, which was to the north 
and east, but which seemed to be coming 
down hand over hand, bringing a fine top- 
sail breeze along with her. 

*¢ What do you make her out, my lord?” 
asked Edward, who stood near the earl, as- 
sisting his one arm in keeping the glass 
steady. 

** A confounded large ship, and with iron 
teeth enough to eat two such mouthfuls as 
we are.”’ 

*“ A ship of the largest class, my lord?” 

‘¢'Yes, and one of Cromwell’s bull-dogs. 
I know her well by her stump topmasts. It 
is the Leviathan, and is twice our metal. 
She has a breeze with her, too, and seems to 
be steering dead for us.” 

‘* You may be sure, my lord, she knows 
who we are.” 

‘¢ Without doubt. We have boarded crafts 
enough since morning to report us in that 
quarter.”’ 

‘My lord,” said the quartermaster, who, 
had been for some minutes inspecting the 
ship in the northern board. 

*¢ Well, Claypole, what now ?”’ 

‘“‘The chap there a-weather is coming 
down with a bone in his teeth. He has an 
ugly look about the muzzle.” 

‘* Tf he comes too near, we will spoil his 
muzzle for him, if that is the case,” said the 
earl, cheerfully; for he was one of those 
chivalrous natures that take delight in the 
accumulation of dangers. ‘‘ The fellow off 
the quarter has also a breeze, while we lay 
as quiet here as if we were at our anchors. 
Have supper for the men early, and then 
have all hands to quarters,’”’ he called out. 
‘¢ We shall hardly get away from these two 
inquisitive gentlemen who are coming down 
this way to look at us, without a brush.” 

At hearing this, the whole quarter deck 
was in excitement. The officers smiled and 
exchanged congratulations with each other 
at the prospect of a battle, while the rumor 
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flying forward among the men, infused a 
spirit of belligerency into their bosoms that 
completely changed the whole aspect of 
things. One would have thought that the 
happiest intelligence had reached them, in- 
stead of the report that two large, armed 
foes were coming down upon them, proba- 
bly to attack them, and possibly destroy 
them and their vessel. But if the faces of 
the officers and men brightened, the counte- 
nance of their chief, Red Hand, shone with 
courage and warlike anticipation. Already, 
in numerous instances, had he met the ships 
of the usurper and conquered them; and so 
frequent, bold and successful had been his 
assaults upon ships, castles, and even towns 
on the coast, that in proportion as people 
held his name in awe, his own confidence in 
his invincibility had increased. 

Cape de la Hague, opposite which the ship 
of the earl lay, scarcely in motion for want 
of wind, has two horns, and in the bay be- 
tween them lies the town of Cherbourg. 
This port was in full sight, not two leagues 
from the ship; while astern and ahead, but 
a league to leeward, lay the two capes. To 
the nortward the faint blue line of the coasts 
of Sussex and the Isle of Wight were visible 
forty miles off. A little astern, and about 
seven miles distant, was the larger ship, the 
Leviathan, coming down on the wind, and 
steering as if running quietly for Cherbourg. 
Forward of the beam, in the northern board, 
also was to be seen the other ship, steering 
also for Cherbourg, though as this was a 
French port, there was no probability of 
their being bound there; but as the Prince 
Charles lay directly in the track to this port, 
this vessel was very clearly the object at 
which they were aiming. There were some 
half a score of small craft in sight and far dis- 
tant there were two or three English fishing 
boats. 

The men at length had their supper, and 
the officers also, so that the after cabins, 
with the bulkheads removed, were soon 
turned into open decks with men at the guns. 
At length, about four o’clock, the Leviathan 
came so near as to show her ports to the 
naked eye of the men on the channel cruiser; 
but the wind had got ahead of her, and Red 
Hand was able to manage his vessel under 
motion with a five-knot breeze. 

The ship which was coming from the coast 
of England was now near enough for her 
guns to be counted; but instead of keeping 
on for the Prince Charles, she suddenly 
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hauled her wind and stood even six or seven 
points eastward. 

“ That is a new mancuvre,” exclaimed 
Red Hand, as he saw it; and catching up his 
glass, he directed it towards her. “ She is 
in chase of a fishing smack!” he cried. “I 
see the smack about two miles ahead of her 
to the south, and evidently flying from her. 
They are wetting her sails and using their 
oars. There must be something more than 
usual in the wind for a frigate to turn out of 
her course to chase a fishing-vessel! Crowd 
every stitch of canvas upon the ship, sir!” he 
ordered, in tones of animation. 

**The smack is making for the French 
coast as fast as she can make speed,” said 
the quartermaster, with his eye to his glass. 

The whole attention of every one on board 
the cruiser was now directed to the frigate 
and the fugitive fishing-smack. If there had 
been any doubt in the minds of any one as 
to the object which had turned the English 
vessel from her course, it was now removed 
by her firing at long shot at the escaping 
little craft. 

‘Crowd on alll—every yard of sail!” 
shouted the earl. ‘‘ We must cut the frigate 
off from her chase. Ten to one there is 
some one of the prince’s friends in her, and 
the glass of the captain of the frigate has 
detected him.” 

All on board was now intense enthusiasm. 
Every nautical art was brought into use to 
increase the ship’s velocity, and enable her 
to cut off the fishing-smack. The latter had 
full five miles yet to sail before she could 
reach the French shore. She was aiming 
for the little fishing port of Feschamps, be- 
yond the cape. On her starboard quarter, 
not two and a half miles distant, and press- 
ing all canvas after, and firing at intervals, 
was the frigate we have spoken of, and from 


. the rapidity with which she gained on her, 


there was every prospect of her capturing 
the prize for which she seemed to be strain- 
ing all her nerve. . 

The cruiser Prince Charles was about a 
mile and a half from the fishing smack, and 
so had a mile advantage of the frigate for 
cutting her off; yet, as she had to run all this 
distance to interpose herself between them, 
it was feared by Red Hand that the smack 
might be destroyed by the shot of the frigate. 
He therefore, as soon as he came within 
range, opened his larboard battery upon her 
in the most spirited cannonade. This, as he 
expected, drew the fire of the frigate upon 
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him; but she did not cease to crowd sail in 
chase of the boat, nor to send balls after her 
from one of her bow chasers. 

““T will soon put an end to this double 
game,”’ said the earl; and bringing his ship 
into the wind, he opened broadside after 
broadside upon her so effectually that she 


had enough to do to take care of herself and 


return it. In the midst of the battle, which 
every moment grew hotter, Edward, who 
had kept his eye upon the smack with the 
telescope, exclaimed:— 

‘¢ She has been hit, my lord, and the fish- 
ermen are trying to keep her from sinking. 
But ho, my lord! There is the woman we 
saw, who has thrown off her gown, and now 
is working in a man’s dress. It is a man, 
my lord!’ 

‘‘ Then by the mass, it must be a disguised 
exile! Let me see.”’ 

The earl took the glass and leveled it at 
the boat, which had her mainmast shot 
away, and which was filling fast with water. 

‘* You are right. There are five men now, 
and no woman! That wasadisguise. How 
know we but the fortunes of England are in 
that sinking boat? Square away the yards!”’ 
he cried, ‘‘ and let us go to the succor of the 
boat, so that if there be any one in her of 
note we can give him aid. Keep your bat- 
teries playing lively, my lords,”’ he called to 
his officers. ‘‘ We have knocked the frigate’s 
quarter railing to pieces, and crippled her 
foremast; but she is doing her best to come 
up with the sinking smack. But we will be 
ahead of her!” 

Red Hand now took a position on the bow 
of his ship, and kept his glass upon the 
smack. Both vessels are now about half a 
mile distant from the fishing-boat, and draw- 
ing nearer under constant firing, to the point 
at which both aimed. 

*¢Tt is the prince! ’’ shouted one of the of- 
ficers, who had been for some moments 
looking at the smack, which, having been 
cleared from water, the persons in it were 
once more pulling towards the French coast. 

‘* Who ?—where ?’’ demanded Red Hand, 
to whom he stood near on the bows. 

“The man at the smack’s helm, steering. 
Look well, my lord! He has his hat off, 
and I can clearly distinguish his features, 
and his long black hair, and his very figure 
and air, too.” 

The earl himself now took the spy-glass. 
He looked through it a moment, and then 
cried, with emotion:— 


“Tt is he! It is the prince! We must 
save him! Blow this infernal frigate out of 
the water! Double shot your guns, my 
men! The prince, our king, is in yonder 
sinking bark, trying to escape for his life and 
crown! Fire red hot shot! Make your iron- 
throated guns roar! See how the frigate 
gains! Blow her into the air, or they will 
seize our king from our very grasp! ”’ 

The ship reeled, and seemed rent in every 
seam by the terrible discharge of the whole 
of her broadside at once into the frigate at 
scarcely musket shot range. The iron storm 
that rushed through the air seemed to be 
obedient to the fierce mandate of the chief. 
One of the red-hot shot must have pene- 
trated to the magazine, for scarcely had the 
roar of the discharge ceased, when it was 
followed by an explosion more appalling 
than human ears ever heard. The very sur- 
face of the water vibrated and swang from, 
side to side, and the whole heavens seemed 
rent, while spars, bodies and limbs of men 
and even cannon, flew through the air, 
which was filled with shrieks and groans of 
anguish too horrible for description. 

Every man on board the cruiser stood pet- 
rified and amazed. Not a word was spoken, 
not a gun fired, not a foot moved for full a 
minute, till the last fragment had fallen into 
the sea, and the ruined ship, with a painful 


. lurch, descended, a huge coffin of dead and 


dying, beneath the surface of the sea. 

‘¢ That was the most fearful thing I ever 
witnessed,” said Red Hand, who was the 
first to break silence. ‘ But it is the fate of 
war. Come, men, do not stand stupefied. 
It has saved our prince! Behold the royal 
Charles himself standing at the helm and 
steering that fishing-smack yonder! In a 
few minutes we shall have him safe on 
board. His life is cheaply purchased by the 
five hundred disloyal lives that have now 
just been sacrificed to his safety.” 

We will now return to the smack, on 
board which we left the prince asleep, while 
Guilford, at the helm, was guiding his little 
vessel with skill and speed across the Chan- 
nel. At one period both the nobles laid 
down in the bottom of the boat and slept 
also; so that the smack was for several hours 
wholly under the eye of Guilford and Robin. 
Not long after the two noblemen had fallen 
into repose, a small trading lugger passed 
them, standing towards the Sussex coast. 
Its owner was well known to be a smuggler, 
and Guilford, though he knew him well, as 
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he belonged to Brighthelmstone, had never 
any intercourse withhim. This man steered 
his lugger a little out of her course, in order 
to pass close to the smack, which Guilford 
perceiving tried to prevent; for he did not 
wish to have the two fugitives who were 
lying in the bottom of his little vessel, asleep, 
discovered by him. The lugger, however, 
kept away for him, and came close under his 
bows. 

**Halloo, Master Guilford!’ he hailed; 
‘*what luck today? Methinks you keep well 
over to the French coast, when at this tide 
thou shouldat know thou wilt find the fish 
plentiest off the Isle of Wight.” 

‘“*How dost thou know but that I am 
bound as thou hast been to France, to get a 
cargo of brandies?”’ replied Guilford, in no 
good humor. 

** Ah, by my head it would be an honest 
errand; ay, an honester one, may be,”’ added 
the man, standing up and stretching his long 
neck to look over into the smack, for he had 
brought his lugger almost dead into the 
wind’s eye as he was talking—‘“‘ honester 
than smuggling over king’s men. I see thou 
hast a pair! Rare birds, my lad. How 
many golden louis dost this day’s fishing 
bring thee ?”’ 

“Go thou and mind thy own business, 
man,” responded Robin. 

* That will I, and thine too,’’ responded 
the man, with an evil light in his eyes. ‘It 
will be hardly safe for thee to land foot 
again on Sussex shore if I get there afore 
ye.” 

With these words of menace he let his 
main sheet fly, and before the wind went on 
his way towards the English shore. 

‘¢ That man will do as he says, Robin. It 
will be hardly safe for either you or me to 
go back at present.” 

‘* That it won’t, Guilford. But I hope no 
harm will come upon Anne and thy mother.” 

“No,” answered Guilford, thoughtfully; 
‘* they will scarcely dare harm them for our 
acts. Let us hope for the best.” 

‘“¢ And fear the worst for Anne.” 

‘Tt is but a poor courage, Robin, that is 
ever looking on the dark side. What we 
wish and believe will almost always come to 
pass. Let us believe and hope all will be 
safe with those we love.”’ 

‘* How unlucky we should fall in with that 
bad man, Guilford!” 

‘* It is all for the best.” 

“*T wish I could think about things as 
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quietly as you do. But the fellow can’t do 
us any harm, for we shall get the prince 
across before any one can be sent after us.” 

Yes, I hopeso. If he should fall in with 
any of the channel watch-ships, which we 
have so fortunately eluded, he will give in- 
formation and we shall be pursued. But as we 
are half way across the channel, I have little 
fear.” 

“*T don’t like the looks of the ship 
astern,” said Robin. ‘She has ports, I am 
sure.” 

**T can’t well make her out, but she can 
hardly notice us; and besides, she can’t be in 
chase of us, for she came from the Ports- 
mouth direction.” 

Guilford, however, was in the wrong, for 
once. The frigate was a guarda coasta, and 
had been all the day overhauling fishing- 
boats and examining them, and had seen the 
smack with other boats some time before. 
But being spoken by the lugger, the skipper 
of which pointed out the fishing-vessel, then 
a league ahead of the ship, as having two 
fugitives on board, the frigate rewarded the 
man for his information and crowded on all 
sail in chase. 

When she had been running on this course 
some half an hour, the captain of the frigate | 
made out Red Hand’s vessel and recognized 
the ship. Upon making known who she 
was, his officers were by no means anxious 
to come into collision with the formidable 
captain, and proposed that the course of the 
frigate should be changed. To this, how- 
ever, the commander firmly objected. The 
disastrous results of the chase the reader has 
already seen. 

When it began, Guilford had called up the 
prince and made known the exact danger 
they were in. Prince Charles then mani- 
fested the self-possession which always char- 
acterized him. Having closely observed the 
two vessels, both of which were standing 
towards him, and both of which he supposed 
to be enemies, he promptly gave directions 
for the management of their escape. By 
his suggestions, Guilford, Robin, and the 
two noblemen rowed with the four oars, and 
he himself took the helm, and at the same 
time kept the sails wet by throwing water 
upon them with a long-handled scoop which 
the smack carried for this purpose. 

‘“*She gains on us, your majesty,” said 
Guilford, whose practised eye could note 
with more accuracy than theirs the least 
variation of distance on the water. 
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“Which of the two, Master Guilford? ” 


asked the prince, now looking at the frigate 


astern and now at Red Hand’s ship, both of 
which were equally distant from the smack. 

“‘ Both of them I see now gain. But the 
ship to the west is, I believe, a friend, my 
priuce! ’’ suddenly exclaimed Guilford. 

friend? Then welcome to her! But, 
by the mace of King Cole, Master Guilford, 
there is but poor chance of a fugitive like me 
finding a friend in a Cromwell ship.”’ 

**T do believe, your majesty, it is the Earl 
Red Hand’s channel cruiser.” 

‘Earl Villiers!’’ cried the prince, with 
animation. ‘The good angels grant it be! 
But I fear you are mistaken.”’ 

No, my lord—I mean your majesty’ —— 

** Let my majesty alone, good Master Gra- 
ham,” said the prince. 

‘** Nay, shall I not call thee my prince?” 

“Tf thou wilt. Art sure of the vessel 7— 
for the stout earl is one of the staunchest 
friends I and England have at this dark 
day.” 

“T can’t be mistaken, my prince,” re- 
sponded Guilford, with animation. ‘I rec- 
ognize the poop and the castle on her bow; 
for I was on board of her only last night.’’ 

“True. The good stars of my house now 
aid me. Blow, sweet winds! But nay! the 
same wind that giveth her to us bringeth our 
foe.” 

‘Your majesty,” said Lord Algernon, the 
gray-bearded noble, ‘“‘ that must be the Earl 
Villiers, for that is not the English flag 
which he has just hoisted.” 

‘** Tt is the blue flag with a red hand in the 
centre!’ cried the Scottish lord, with a kind- 
ling eye. is the earl’s ship.” 

‘“‘Then there is hope for us yet! But 
there comes an iron ball after us,”’ added the 
prince, as a jet of smoke belched from the 
bows of the frigate which had the English 
cross flying at her mast head; and a shot 
came bounding over the waves, dashing the 
spray upon them as it whizzed past. 

Another, and a third shot followed, and 
then they beheld the ship of the earl come to 
the wind and open her cannonade. The 
scene to the eyes of the prince and all with 
him was so intensely interesting, as they 
gazed upon the fierce battle between the two 
ships, that for a moment they forgot to row. 
But they were reminded of their duty by a 
shot from the frigate, which struck their 
boat just forward of the beam, on the bulge 
of the bow, and cut her down to the water’s 


edge. Instantly they became aware of their 
peril, and as the boat began to fill, Guilford 
sprang towards the prince, and placed in his 
hands a thwart, saying that it would buoy 
him up if the boat went down. 

“Thanks, my brave friend; but what will 


become of thee?” said the prince, seeing 


that the two lords held the other planks. 

“‘T will take care of myself. If thou art 
saved, my prince, my poor life will be offered 
for thy safety.” 

‘“‘That may not be. Can’t we save her?” 

‘¢ Yes, perhaps we can float, if the noble 
cavaliers will aid to bale out with their 
hats.”’ 

‘¢ That we will do,”’ responded the prince; 
and throwing off the gown, which until now 
he had worn, he set the example. 

Robin, in the meanwhile, tried to stop the 
rush of water by throwing his body into the 
gap—an expedient which was successful, 
for soon the little vessel began to rise from 
the flood and float with more buoyancy. But 
all their efforts were for a moment suspended 
by the terrific explosion, which forced them 
from their enemy astern in the awful man- 
ner we have already described. 

‘* Merciful heaven assoilzie their poor 
souls! ” reverently ejaculated the prince, as 
he saw the brave ship plunge headlong be- 
neath the sea with its mass of life. 

The swell of the sea that followed the im- 
mersion of so large a bulk tossed the smack 
wildly about, and it required all their united 
aid to keep her from going down. On all 
sides were seen the black heads of swim- 
mers, who were calling for aid; for at least 
six score of the crew were thrown by = ex- 
plosion unhurt into the sea. 

‘¢ We cannot aid thee, wretches,” said the 
prince, ‘*for we are in a strait equal to 
thine. All our hopesidepend on the present 
approach of the ear!’s ship.” 

This vessel was now within five hundred 
fathoms of the smack, which could be 
scarcely kept afloat. Upon her bow stood 
Red Hand, calling out manfully to the 
prince :— 

‘* Keep up heart, my royal master! A few 
seconds more and we will reach you! Down 
with the boats, but first for me!” he added. 

The warlike, castellated ship now got 
within her length of the smack, when the earl 
sprang into a boat alongside, and pulled bya 
dozen strong arms, and the next moment had 
the prince’s hand in his, and drew him from 
the foundering fishing vessel into his own 
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barge. Instantly he dropped on his knees 
before him, and with tears in his eyes kissed 
his hands. — 

“‘O my prince! my escaped, my beloved 
and royal Charles!” The air at the same 
time was rent with loud huzzas for Prince 
Charles, and for a few moments it seemed 
as if every man in the boats and on the ship 
were beside themselves. Some shouted, 
some wept, some huzzaed, some danced over 
the decks, others embraced, and all was joy 
and glad uproar. 

Escorted by the earl, Prince Charles as- 
cended the side of the ship, and then every 
officer pressed around him, knelt before 
him, and embraced him, weeping like chil- 
dren. Charles himself could scarcely see for 
the emotions that blinded his own eyes with 
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tears. He recognized this one and that one, 
and called them by name, and kissed on the 
cheek some of those whom he had once 
known most intimately. 

‘* Now, your highness,” said Red Hand, 
whose war-worn cheeks were wet with tears 
of delight, ‘‘ let me lead thee into my cabin.” 

‘* Nay, not till I have presented to thee 
and all my friends the brave young man to 
whom I owe my escape from England. 
Where is he?” 

The prince then looked around for Guil- 
ford, and also for Robin, but was told: they 
were in the smack, which some of the sailors 
were aiding them in saving from sinking. 
He then called to him to leave the boat and 
come on board. 


eae fiery Sun his course hath sped, 

The West still blushes with his kiss; 
But soon, to hide her blushes red, 
With Night’s dark mantle shields her face. 


And soon a silence deep, profound, 
Like some sweet benediction, steals 

O’er all; broken by scarce a sound ; 
And every heart its influence feels. 


The day’s long, arduous task is done, 
Tired Nature folds her weary hands, 
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And, restful, waits until the Sun, 
As king, shall rise o’er these fair lands. 


List! sweetly steals the vesper bell 

Upon the calm, still evening air, 
Uniting with its low, sad knell 

A gentle call: ‘‘ To prayer, to prayer! ” 


All Nature bows before her God. 
Let ev’ry child of God unite 

In hymns of love and praise, and 
Hearts for each other pray to-night. 


A TALE OF 


RIENTAL tradition assigns to monkeys 

a very peculiar beginning. Satan, we 

are told, tried to imitate the works of the 
Creator, but failed signally to equal them. 
Instead of the horse, he could produce only 
the ass; instead of the fish, a serpent; and 
instead of man, the monkey. Yet in India, 
the paradise of monkeys, they are held in 
high honor because of the aid which their 
king, Hanooman, ‘in the days of old,’”’ gave 
the god Rama when, to rescue his wife, 
Sita, he invaded Ceylon; Hanooman helping 
to bridge the strait. 


MANY MONKEYS. 


Duty had taken me to Dharmsala, a hill- 
station considerably west of Simla. On the 
return journey I turned off the main road at 
Kangra, an ancient fortress, named by Run- 
jeet Singh ‘ the key of the Punjab,’’ though 
utterly incapable of standing a week’s siege 
from a civilized army. The object of this 
excursion was to see a neighboring shrine, 
much venerated by the Hindus, and called 
Jwala-mookhee. Not only was the temple 
said to be worthy of a visit, but we had been 
told that self-fed jets of natural fire burned 
night and day within its walls. To die with 
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a cow’s tail in one’s hand, to have one’s 
funeral obsequies performed by one’s own 
son, to have one’s corpse burned on the 
banks of the Ganges at Benares, and to have 
the funeral pyre lighted with fire brought 
from Jwala-mookhee, constitute the ne plus 
ultra of a happy Hindu’s death and funeral. 
Hence the temple was considered prtticu- 
larly sacred, and the Hindu rajahs of India 
vied with each other—as they do at Benares, 
their holy city—in decorating it. We knew 
that quite recently the Rajah of Faridkote 
had covered the huge doors of the temple 
with thick plates of chased silver. But more 
than the building, I was curious to see and 
investigate the phenomenon of the natural 
fires. So from Kangra I rode to the shrine. 

A few hours’ ride brought us to the little 
town, which lies on the hillside, below the 
temple, and is the offspring of the temple, 
in much the same way that many cities have 
sprung up around our own cathedrals, and 
for similar reasons. The native pilgrims, 
who come in thousands, lodge in the open 
air under the trees and cook their own food; 
the rich bring tents for their accommoda- 
tions. But there was no place for a Euro- 
pean to lodge in except the usual “ District 


officers’ bungalow.’”’ This is always a small 
house, with two or three rooms, built and 
furnished by the government, and put in 
charge of a man-servant, who both looks 
after it and attends to the wants of those 


who occupy it. In it the officers whom duty 
takes to such out-of-the-European’s-world 
places, lodge and transact business during 
the few days of their periodical visits. To 
this bungalow, therefore, we went. On tell- 
ing the care-taker who we were, he opened 
the house; and while I went in and indulged 
’ ina very needful and refreshing wash, he 
attended tod my horse. These preliminaries 
being over, we sent him into the town, for 
the double purpose of procuring us some 
food and of inquiring from the priests at 
what hour we might pay the temple a visit. 

The main road passed through a dense 
wood not one hundred yards from this 
house, which was more than half a mile 
away from the nearest part of the town. 
From the road, a narrow avenue had been 
cut among the trees to a small clearance 
around the house; otherwise it was quite 
buried in the wood. 

When the care-taker left me, I found the 
house stuffy and damp; it had probably not 
‘been opened or aired for days. The stillness 


around was oppressive. Not a sound was 
heard except the munching of our horse in 
the neighboring stable or the rare cry of a 
bird in the trees. There was nothing in the 
house to read, and nothing todo. Moreover, 
I had had a long ride and felt rather stiff in 
the legs. So rising from the chair I strolled 
out of the house. After walking listlessly 
around it, and pacing the small cleared space 
in front, I followed the avenue to the main 
road; and then returning, passed into the 
wood, immersed in my own thoughts. It 
was literally a ‘‘ twilight wood ’’; for though 
it was nearly noon on a bright August day, 
the trees stood so close and their leaves grew 
so thick that scarce a patch of sunshine 
lighted up a few favored spots. The giant 
branches of the grand old trees more than™ 
touched; they interlaced, and formed a leafy 
canopy overhead, with just here and there a 
rent to admit a ray of light and to give a 
glimpse of the bright blue sky above. 

Sauntering under these trees, I suddenly 
became conscious of noises in the branches 
above me. I looked up and about; but 
though the branches stirred and the leaves 
moved, I could see nothing. I was not, 
however, long left in doubt or speculation. 
A monkey, a large male, dropped from a 
branch to the ground at a distance of about 
thirty feet in front of me. As he reached 
the ground, he squatted on his heels, resting 
both his hands on his knees and gazing fix- 
edly and solemnly at me. His gravity upset 
mine. Then near him another monkey 
dropped down; a third and fourth followed. 
It began to rain monkeys. In tens, in 
scores, in hundreds; old, middle-aged, and 
young; large and small; males and females; 
—many of the latter carrying babies, some 
on their backs, others in their arms—kept 
dropping from the trees around me. I was 
standing under a mighty giant of the forest, 
and against its trunk, some five feet in 
diameter, I set my back, as the monkeys in 
their hundreds squatted down in an irregu- 
lar semicircle around. They did not go be- 
hind the tree, for its trunk was much wider 
than my back, and they chose to sit only 
where they could seeme. Around they left 
a clear space; but at a distance of about 
thirty feet they sat huddled close together, 
in several rows, six hundred and more in 
number. 

It may be said in passing that monkeys are 
sacred animals in India. They are fed and 
protected, and allowed to roam at large wit 
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impunity. Vast numbers infest Delhi, Agra, 
and other large towns. At Benares they are 
a perfect plague. In so favorable a situation 
as Jwala-mookhee they naturally multiply 
beyond reckoning, and people the woods in 
sufficient hordes to account for the hundreds 
that now surrounded me. At some distance 
beyond, several young monkey-urchins, 
which preferred play to curiosity, kept sus- 
pending themselves from the branches in 
long living chains, holding on to each other’s 
hands or tails, and swinging themselves 
pendulum-wise to and fro. They were not 
the small puny creatures generally seen in 
European menageries, but the real genuine 
India Hanooman, of which race the long and 

.8trong males stand, when erect, fully four 
feet in height. There were many such 
among others of smaller size, in the crowd 
around me. 

It had not taken three minutes to form 
that solid semicircle of monkeys. They had 
come down as thick as a shower of hail- 
stones; but so softly and gently had they 
descended to the grass and leaf-covered 
ground that scarcely any noise had been 
made. Fora short time they sat motionless 
and silent, staring hard at me; and a baby- 
monkey, having made a noise, was instantly 
smacked by its mother in a most human 
fashion. They looked at me, then at each 
other, and again at me; and then they began 
to chatter—first one, then a few together, 
then many at once, finally all in a chorus. 
They talked, chattered, jabbered, discussed, 
argued, shouted and yelled, gesticulating 
meanwhile, making faces’ and grinning. 
Suddenly there was degd silence for a short 
interval, during which they gravely stared 
again at me harder than ever. Every now 
and again, one or another or several at once 
would grin, snarl and growl at me, showing 
their large canine teeth. Again the chatter- 
ing discourses would be renewed. 

The laughter with which I had greeted 
the first of my visitors died a very sudden 
death; for my curiosity to watch their be- 
havior did not prevent my realizing that I 
was not in a very safe position. Even one 
or two monkeys would be difficult enough to 
deal with, if they chose to attack a man, for 
though small, they are extremely muscular 
and agile; and it would be harder to prevent 
them from biting and tearing than it would 
amad dog. True, I knew that one or two 
would hardly dare to attack a man; but when 
hundreds crowded together around one stran- 


ger, the circumstances were far from en- 
couraging. Here I was, unarmed, nothing 
but a light riding-whip in my hand, sur- 
rounded by hundreds of monkeys, to which 
my white face and European dress were evi- | 
dently objects of as much aversion as curi- 
osity. Natives they did not mind; but Euro- 
peans they seemed to regard with the hatred 
due tointruders. I fully realized my danger, 
but continued calm and collected and rea- 
soned the position out with myself. The 
only chance of safety was to remain quietly 
against this friendly tree, silently observing 
the monkeys, careful to give no offence or 
provocation, watchful to give them no ad- 
vantage over me, till the return of the care- 
taker or some other chance came to my aid. 
Had I attempted to strike them or frighten 
them or to break through them or to flee 
from them, I have not the slightest doubt 
that I should not now be writing this ac- 
count. Their enormous numbers would 
have emboldened them to any act. I should 
have been quite helpless in their grasp— 
would, indeed, have been pounced upon by 
scores of them, overpowered, bitten, and torn 
to pieces. So making a virtue of necessity, 
I kept up a bold front, watched, waited, and 
prayed. 

In one of the intervals of silence, the 
great monkey that had first arrived and that 
seemed to be one of the leaders, suddenly 
hopped nearer to me— two feet or so. His 
action was immediately imitated by all the 
monkeys forming the front row of the semi- 
circle, while those behind closed up as be- 
fore; and the semicircle eontracted around 
me by two feet in the radius. More chatter- 
ing and gesticulating followed, more growl- 
ing and grinning, with intervals of silence. 
They had a great deal to say, and they all 
said it, and it was all about me too; for they 
frequently pointed at me with their hands 
and snarled and gnashed their teeth at me. 
Again they contracted the semicircle as be- 
fore. And so they kept gradually coming 
nearer, and nearer, and growing more and 
more excited. Still I remained quiet and 
silent; and still in the distance the monkey- 
youths played the mad gambols of their liv- 
ing pendulum, heedless of what engaged the 
attention of their seniors. All else was si- 
lent and undisturbed—no sign of man. 

The semicircle had gradually contracted 
to within fourteen or fifteen feet of where I 
stood; the monkeys indeed were so near that 
in two or three leaps they could have jumped 
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upon me. I felt decidedly uneasy; wondered 
how they would attack me, and when? 
From the right or the left or the front? 
With their teeth first or their claws? By 
jumping on me from a distance or waiting 
till quite near? Then I wondered whether 
the care-taker would return in time to stave 
off the assault, for I was still quite close to 
the house. Of the dreadful results of the 
attack, if once made, I had not the. slightest 


doubt. Still I remained leaning immovable: 


against the tree, calm and cool, facing them 
straight, looking fully into their faces all in 
turn, and showing outwardly no sign of 
flinching or alarm. Yet I began to think 
that it was now only a matter of a few more 
minutes. Before a quarter of an hour at the 
furthest they would be within touching dis- 
tance of me. They would be sure to handle 
my clothes; and whether I permitted it, or 
resisted, or tried to fly, I would with equal 
certainty be attacked and overpowered and 
killed. 

But my deliverance was at hand. In the 
midst of one of the most noisy discussions— 
or did it only seem more noisy because they 
were now so near?—they one and all be- 
came suddenly silent and perfectly still. 
They seemed to be listening attentively. I 
listened too, but at first could catch no sound 
anywhere; the stillness of death was all 
around; for even the young monkeys had 
ceased their tricks. What could have dis- 
turbed and silenced the noisy throng? Or 
what did they now purpose? Next from 
afar off came the loud cry of a monkey—evi- 
dently the warning cal! of a scout on outpost 
duty. Then, first faintly from afar, and then 
gradually nearer and louder, came, down the 
main road through the wood, the welcome 
sound of the clatter of a horse’s hoofs at a 
swift walking pace. This it was which their 
quicker ears had detected long before I had 
heard it. They kept their ground for a few 
moments more; but their attention was now 
evidently divided between me and the ap- 
proaching horse. Again, and nearer, the 
scout’s cry sounded through the wood. 
There was an immediate stampede. One 
and all the monkeys rushed off to the neigh- 
boring trees, and scrambling up the trunks 
and into the branches, they were, in the 
twinkling of an eye, lost to sight in the leafy 


canopy overhead. They had disappeared in 
their hundreds as rapidly as they had come, 
and almost as silently, save when the rust- 
ling among the leaves indicated their course 
as they passed from tree to tree and fled 
farther into the wood. 

I waited still against the tree till the horse 
and his rider—a mounted policeman going 
his rounds—had come quite near. Then I 
made for the house and bolted myself in, 
thankful for the timely arrival and involun- 
tary aid of the unconscious patrol. Un- 
knowingly, but providentially, he had saved 
my life. Through the window I could still 
see the monkeys in the distant trees and 
hear their chatter. When the policeman 
had gone away, numbers of monkeys again 
descended to the ground and walked about, 
perhaps looking for me. I was, however, 
secure within doors; nor did I open them 
till, half an hour later, the care-taker re- 
turned with food, and a message from the 
Brahmins, fixing the same afternoon as 
the time for visiting the temple. Having 
satisfied the calls of hunger and, later on, 
visited the temple, I left Jwala-mookhee and 
its monkeys behind me, and rode back the 
same day to Kangra. I don’t care if I never 
see a monkey again in all my life. 

And what about the temple and the fire ? 
Well, there was not much to see except ‘‘ bar- 
baric pearls and gold.’”? The temple is large 
and lofty, certainly, and differs much from 
the usual style of Hindu temples; it is, how- 
ever, without any pretention to architectural 
beauty or grandeur. But the constant flames 
are really there. There are fissures iu the 
rock on which the temple is built, especially 
in a hollow, like a rectangular cistern, natu- 
ral or excavated, in the centre of the temple. 
These fissures are vents for the escape of 
natural gas, produced most probably from 
vast reservoirs of earth-oils in the bowels of 
the hill. These jets of gas, once set on fire, 
naturally keep burning for long spaces of 
time. Sometimes one jet fails, and some- 
times another, to be rekindled when a fresh 
supply of gas has been accumulated in Na- 
ture’s laboratory below. When I was there, 
no fewer than seventeen jets were in active 
combustion in various parts of the temple, 
the greater number being in the cistern. 
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HETTY’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


ba OOD-BY, Hetty. Be sure and eat 
your meals as reg’lar as you can, 
and give my love to Sarah Ann, and I’m 
afraid you’ll be sorry you didn’t let me put 
in another apple turnover, and be sure to 
write the minute you get to New York.” 

That was Aunt Maria’s farewell, and as it 
was uttered in a very loud tone, with that 
indifference to the opinions of mankind 
which characterized Maria, it caused a smile 
to appear on almost every face in the car 
which Hetty was entering. 

** Don’t enter into conversation with no 
strange men on the cars, Hetty, and don’t 
be kerried away by the follies of the world 
when you git there,” said good old Deacon 
Eastman, with a shake of the hand that 
made her arm ache. 

Elkanah Eastman followed Hetty into the 
car. Elkanah, tall, angular, raw-boned, red- 
haired, dressed in his Sunday clothes, which 
hung upon him much in the same manner 
that clothes are hung upon a bean-pole to 
scare away the crows—at least, that is what 
Hetty thought. 

He held Hetty’s little soft, brown hand in 
his hard, bony one a moment longer than 
was necessary. _ 

**You won’t forget us quite, will you, 
Hetty? You know this parting means a 
great deal to me.” And the great big fel- 
low’s voice actually trembled. It was too 
ridiculous, Hetty thought. 

** Oh, no; I won’t forget Derby, nor any 
of you—I am not at all likely to,” said 
Hetty, carelessly. 

But her face did flush a little, under Elka- 
nah’s earnest eyes. 

Elkanah sighed and dropped her hand. 

Aunt Maria’s voice rang out again. 

‘*T wish I’d het a brick for your feet; and 
don’t get took in by no prize packages; and 
for mercy’s sake look out for your trunk, for 
they’ll get it away from you if they can.” 

And then Hetty was whisked away out 
into the great world, which looked a very 
snowy one just now, and overhung by a 
dreary, gray December sky. 

Hetty looked back after they had left the 
station behind, and there was Elkanah, still 
standing on the platform, looking after the 


train, a very forlorn figure, with his coat- 
tails and his big blue muffler blowing in the 
wind, and his red hair lighting up the whole 
landscape. It would be a good thing to stand 
him up on a rocky coast for a light-house, as 
Belle Benton, a young lady who had come 
home from boarding-school with her, had 
suggested, thought Hetty; his hair would 
serve instead of a light. 

But it was a little too bad to make fun of 
Elkanah, she reflected, the next moment, 
for he was so good and so devoted to her, 
and had waited upon her like a bond slave 
ever since she was a baby, while she had 
teased and snubbed him incessantly. She 
had never even thought that it was too bad 
to make fun of him before, but her heart 
was a little softened io-day by the thought 
that she was leaving home, perhaps never to 
return. 

Before many miles were passed over, the 
thought of Elkanah, and even of all her 
friends and her home, was banished by 
visions of the gay delights to which she was 
going. 

Derby was a country town, slow-going and 
old-fashioned; and, except to a boarding- 
school in another town of the very same 
pattern, Hetty had never been away from it 
in her life. But in the boarding-school were 
a great many city young ladies, and Hetty 
had picked up ideas of living that made 
Derby very distasteful to her. For five 
years she had been an orphan, without 
brothers or sisters, and had lived with Aunt 
Maria, an “‘ antiquated maid,’’ whose eccen- 


tricity was only equaled by her kindness of 


heart. Aunt Vandervere—otherwise Sarah 
Ann—had written, asking her to spend the 
winter with her in New York, and to live 
with her altogether if they ‘“‘ suited each 
other.”” Aunt Vandervere was Aunt Maria’s 
half sister, but they were ‘‘ no more alike 
than black was like white,” according to 
Aunt Maria. ‘‘Sarah Aun” was a worldly 
and ambitious young woman, who had mar- 
ried a man old enough to be her grandfather 
for the sake of his money and position, and 
had become a leader in New York society. 
She was a widow now, and “ lonely,”’ and 
wished her niece to live with her. Aunt 
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Maria sniffed contemptuously at the idea of 
Sarah Ann’s “loneliness,” and declared 
openly that she wanted Hetty only because 
she had heard that she was a beauty and an 
heiress. 

But Hetty insisted upon going. Did Aunt 
Maria think she was going to be contented 
to settle down there among the Vermont 
hills ?—why, it wasn’t living at all! And 
when Aunt Maria declared that she was 
‘¢ just like her Aunt Sarah Ann,” and would 
** come to nothing better,’’ Hetty perversely 
insisted that that was ‘‘ just what she would 
like to come to;”? she could not imagine a 
happier lot than to be ‘‘a frivolous world- 
ling,” as Aunt Maria called it, and live ina 
whirl of gayety. Aunt Maria got the min- 
ister and Deacon Lombard to pray that she 
might be ‘* brought to a better mind; and 
then when Hetty still persisted in having 
the same mind, she sent to Montpelier for a 
stylish dressmaker, and fitted Hetty out with 
all the finery that could be gathered from 
far and near, that Sarah Ann might not 
think they knew nothing about the fashiuns. 

And so Hetty went on her way rejoicing, 
almost utterly heedless of all the ties she 
was breaking, and Maria went to her deso- 
late home, wiping an unaccustomed tear 
from her eyes, and worrying about the many 
ravening wolves in sheep’s clothing that 
might pick Hetty’s bones before she reached 
New York; and Elkanah Eastman went 

‘back to his law studies in Squire Tolman’s 
office, feeling that life was a dreary blank, 
and it mattered very little what became of 
him. 

Hetty had a whole seat in the car to her- 
self, and made herself very comfortable, 
with all the bags and shawls and bundles 
which Aunt Maria had forced upon her 
carefully disposed around her, and a new 
magazine open in her hand; and thus 
equipped, she occupied herself, not with 
reading, but with gay visions of the future 
before her. 

The train gradually filled up, as it stopped 
at the various stations, and presently a gen- 
tleman presented himself beside Hetty’s 
seat, with an elaborate bow, and an air of 
great deference. 

*“*T am very sorry to disturb you, but 
there is not another unoccupied seat on the 
train,” he said.. ‘“‘If you will allow me to 
occupy this seat beside you ’”»—— 

Hetty gave a little nod of assent, the more 
graciously that she had stolen a glance at 


him and discovered him to be a very elegant 
young man. Not handsome exactly; his 
Roman nose was too prononce, and his chin 
too sharp for that; but his dark, expressive 
eyes and his aristocratic air made him very 
interesting to Hetty. However, she remem- 
bered the warnings she had received with 
regard to making acquaintances on the cars, 
and looked demurely on her magazine, or 
meditatively out of the window, while the 
young man buried himself in a newspaper, 
with apparent unconsciousness of her ex- 
istence. 

Early in the afternoon they stopped at a 
station where they were allowed ‘‘ ten min- 
utes for refreshments.” The interesting 
young man who shared Hetty’s seat sprang 
to his feet with the “‘ do or die’’ expression 
common to the masculine traveler under 
such circumstances, and rushed for the door, 
then turned suddenly and looked at Hetty. 

** Will you allow me to bring you some- 
thing?” he asked, with another of those 
deferential bows, which Hetty thought al- 
most irresistible. 

Deacon Eastman’s warning flashed across 
her mind just in time. She would have 
liked to accept graciously that polite offer, 
but instead, she replied with a dignity and 
primness that would have rejoiced Aunt 
Maria’s heart:— 

** No, thank you. I have a lunch with 
me.”’ 

And the young man bowed again, and de- 
parted. 

‘*¢ Now he won’t speak to me again; or if 
he does it will be very presuming, and I 
won’t have anything to say to him,” thought 
Hetty. But Fate, sitting in the shadow, 
wove her net, regardless of Hetty’s resolu- 
tion. 

Before the ten minutes’ grace was over, 
our Hetty’s compagnon du voyage made his 
appearance in the car, bearing aloft a cup of 
coffee, with an air which elevated that some- 
what menial service to an act of princely 
condescension. 

‘*T took the liberty of getting this for you, 
because I was sure you needed it,’’ he said, 
and Hetty had not the heart to refuse. 

‘You have only to throw the cup and 
saucer out of the window when you have 
finished,” he said; and then he absorbed 
himself again in his newspaper. 

Hetty began to wonder what he could find 
in that one newspaper to occupy him so long. 
He seemed so utterly oblivious of everything 
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about him that she felt a mischievous desire 
to fire off a torpedo, or stick a pin into him. 
But while she was revolving these amiable 
desires in her mind, there came a crash that 
seemed to her like the crack of doom; after 
the crack came a strain and quivering, as if 
all the timbers of the cars were going to 
pieces. 

Hetty wondered whether it was the end 
of the world, or an earthquake, or a colli- 
sion, tried to say her prayers, grew dizzy 
and faint, and only recovered her conscious- 
ness to find that she was alive and safe, and 


’ clinging tightly to the dignified young man’s 


arm, and that all the other occupants of the 
car were in their places, though looking a 
good deal shaken up and scared. She with- 
drew her arm from the interesting young 
man’s with great celerity, blushing furiously. 

‘Tt was very natural that you should be 
frightened,”’ he said soothingly. ‘‘ I thought 
myself that something very serious had 
happened.” 

Every other man in the car rushed out to 
see what was the matter, but Hetty’s com- 
panion did not stir. He seemed to feel that 
she. needed a protector, and kept casting 
anxious glances at her, to see if she had 
fully recovered. 

Hetty’s heart began to warm toward him, 
his kindness was so delicate and unobtru- 
sive. 

It was soon reported that an obstruction 
on the track had caused the shock, and dis- 
abled the engine. The train would be de- 
layed until another engine could reach them 
from a town forty miles distant. 

During the long and tedious waiting that 
ensued, the ice of reserve melted very rap- 
idly between Hetty and the interesting young 
gentleman. Surely, even Aunt Maria could 
not expect her to repel his advances any 
longer, thought Hetty. And he was so dig- 
nified, so thoroughly a gentleman, there 
could be no harm in having a little pleasant 
conversation with him. : 

They became astonishingly good friends 
for so short a time, as people always do 
under such circumstances, where conven- 
tional restraints are removed, and yet her 
companion was very reticent on some points. 
He did not reveal his name, or position in 
life, his starting point, or his destination. 
He might be the Khan of Tartary, for all 
that she knew, Hetty reflected, with a slight 
feeling of pique. Neither did he betray the 
slightest curiosity with regard to her, and 
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pride checked Hetty’s natural school-girl 
abandon and made her as reticent as he was. 
If he had no further interest in her than as 
a pleasant companion for a few hours neither 
had she in him! And yet she did wonder 
if that would be the last they should ever 
see of each other! 

The train had been due in New York at 
midnight, but, owing to the accident that 
had befallen the engine, it did not reach 
there till nearly morning. Her agreeable 
companion had beguiled the way very much 
to Hetty, but she was very glad when the 
train rumbled into the depot, and the de- 
jected and weary-eyed passengers began to 
alight. 

Though the train had been so long delayed 
she found a carriage waiting for her. Her 
traveling companion recognized the coach- 
man, with apparently very great surprise. 

** Ts it possible that you are going to Mrs. 
Vandervere’s?”? he exclaimed, as he as- 
sisted her and her bundles into the carriage. 
‘¢Then I shall certainly have the very great 
pleasure of meeting you again. The Fates 
have certainly favored me!” And with a 
gay ‘‘ good-morning”’ he was gone. 

And Hetty felt much less lonely and for- 
lorn for that assurance that she should see 
him again. 

In the gray dawn she found herself trip- 
ping up the steps of an elegant mansion, in 
an aristocratic street. The housekeeper, in 
rustling black silk, and looking very much 
like a fine lady, to Hetty’s country-bred 
eyes, was waiting to receive her. 

Mrs. Vandervere had been sitting up all 
night in great anxiety about her, and had 
been overcome by fatigue, and retired only 
an hour ago; as she was sleeping now, the 
housekeeper thought she had better not be 
disturbed. So Hetty was shown directly to 
her room, and in a very few minutes had 
forgotten all the ‘‘ chances and changes of 
this mortal life’ in a dreamless sleep. 

She awoke to find sunshine flooding the 
room, and a strange face bending over her. 
It seemed to her so youthful a face at the 
first glance, that she thought it could not be 
her aunt; but a moment’s scrutiny showed 
her that its bloom was not the bloom of 
youth, and that ‘‘ Nature’s sweet and cun- 
ning hand” had been supplanted by Art’s. 
Even the smile that wreathed the lips 
looked as if it had been made to order, 
thought Hetty. 

‘*My dearest child!” said her aunt, in 
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carefully modulated tones of well-bred de- 
light. ‘I was so anxious about you! and it 
is such a pleasure to see you, my only sister’s 
only child! ”’ 

Hetty returned her aunt’s caress, but not 
with great fervor; she could not forget that 
her aunt had never remembered her ‘“ only 
sister’s ’’ existence after her marriage with 
the rich Mr. Vandervere, and she was 
shrewd enough to understand, without Aunt 
Maria’s suggestion, that if her father had 
not made that lucky land specuiation, a few 
years before his death, which made her a 
great heiress even as Mrs. Vandervere reck- 
oned money, she might have been still 
oblivious of the existence of her ‘only sis- 
ter’s only child.” 

“Get up and come to the light, child, 
where I can see your face! I have heard 


_ that you were a beauty, but I am not so sure 


of it—you are such a little brown thing. 
But your eyes are magnificent! so large and 
dark, and what a flash there is in them! 
Why, child, it reminds me of—what is that 
thing they used to cut peoples’ heads off 
with ?—the guillotine. That’s it—so keen 
and sharp. I’m not sure that it is perfectly 
well-bred to have such eyes. But they’ll be 
sure to be taking. You'll have all the eligi- 
ble young men at your feet. Why, I should 
not wonder if even Richard should fall in 
love with you! ”’ 

Who is Richard?” asked Hetty. 

‘“*Richard Vandervere, my husband’s 
nephew. He is a great catch, and knows 
he can have his choice among the most 
charming girls in society; but the dear fel- 
low is so fastidious! I doubt sometimes 
whether he will ever marry.” 

Hetty brightened up. She was a born 
flirt, and she thought it would be great fun 
to try her powers on a “ fastidious ” young 
man. 

** You are not a bit countryfied, my dear; 
you can easily acquire style; and you have 
originality, which is a great blessing,’ Mrs. 
Vandervere went on, ‘‘and I’m sure you'll 
be a great success.” 

*“*T consider myself a success now, aunt, 
and I’m not sure that I want to acquire any- 
thing,” said Hetty, who did not quite enjoy 
being criticized, as if she were a doll or a 
picture. 
| ;Mrs. Vandervere called her a little piece 
of vanity, and summoned her maid to assist 
her in dressing, herself assisting at the 
toilet, and giving directions, and declaring 


that her clothes, in which Aunt Maria had 
taken so much pride, were “ dreadfully 
dowdy,’’ and not at all suited to her style, 
and that an entire wardrobe must be pur- 
chased for her before she could be presenta- 


ble. 


As Hetty followed her aunt into the 
breakfast-room a gentleman who was loung- 
ing in an arm-chair in the bay-window rose 
to meet them. 

‘“‘Why, Richard, you so early? And I 
did not even know that you had returned!” 
said Mrs. Vandervere. 

And Hetty found herself shaking hands 
with her traveling companion! Mrs. Van- 
dervere’s face wore an expression of intense 
surprise. 

** You don’t mean to say that you two are 
acquainted with each other? Where in the 
world did you meet? ”’ 

Mr. Richard Vandervere recounted their 
adventures of the day before, and Hetty’s 
aunt called her an “ impudent little puss ” 
te make the acquaintance of a strange gen- 
tleman in the cars; but then she ‘‘ supposed 
Richard was irresistible; all the young ladies 
thought 

It seemed that ‘‘ Richard’? had been to. 
Canada on business, and was returning, 
when chance threw him in Hetty’s way. 

Hetty, as she ate her breakfast demurely, 
saying very little, was thinking that it was a 
fortunate chance. She felt very well con- 
tented with her lot. She had left Derby 
and Elkanah Eastman very far behind in 
her thoughts. 

The days that followed were very pleasant 
ones. Constant visits to dressmakers and 
milliners alone detracted from Hetty’s enjoy- 
ment; and there was “a joy in the heart of 
that pain,” certainly, for she discovered that 
her beauty was being ‘‘ made the most of,” 
to use Mrs. Vandervere’s expression, as it 
never had been before. ; 

Mrs. Vandervere did not seem to be in 
any haste to introduce her into society, 
though she treated her to plenty of opera 
and theatre-going and sight-seeing. Every- 
where Mr, Richard Vandervere was their 
devoted cavalier. It became evident, very 
soon that, fastidious as he was, Hetty had 
made a decided impression upon him. 

‘* My dear child, I think that Richard is 
really learning to love you,” said Mrs. Van- 
dervere one day, a fortnight after Hetty’s 
arrival. ‘‘ And you ought to be the proud- 
est and happiest girl in the world. _Why, a 
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princess might be proud to have him fora 
husband! 

**T don’t know that I think he is anything 
so wonderful,’ said Hetty, perversely; but 
her cheek flushed brightly, as it had a habit 
of doing at the mention of his name. 

** You don’t mean to say, Hetty, that you 
don’t love him?” said Mrs. Vandervere, 
with reproach and anxiety both in her eyes. 

* Love him, aunt! How could I love him 
in this little bit of a while ? and when I have 
no reason to think that he cares for me! ”’ 

‘“*Oh, that’s all!” said her.aunt, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘* Well, I think you will very 
soon find out that he does care for you.”’ 

‘** And then I haven’t seen anybody else. 
How could I tell whether I liked him better 
than anybody else when I have never seen 
anybody else ?”’ persisted Hetty. 

‘** You shall see others. We are going to 
Mrs. Clymer’s Wednesday night, and you 
will see then how like a god Richard looks 
among the common herd, and how he is 
flattered and sought after.” 

‘‘T never could endure a ladies’ man,” 
said Hetty, who enjoyed teasing her aunt. 

‘* Hetty, you had no lover in Derby, had 
you?” inquired Mrs. Vandervere anxiously. 

‘Lover? No, indeed! What an absurd 
ideal’? laughed Hetty. 

But she did think of Elkanah Eastman, 
and wondered what Aunt Vandervere would 
think of him for a lover. He had written to 
her since she had been in New York,—a 
sensible, friendly letter, with only a_little 
touch of sentiment at the end,—and she-had 
carelessly glanced it over, and thought it 
was hardly. worth the while to answer it, 
now that she and Elkanah had no interests 
in common. 

On the night of Mrs. Clymer’s party, 
Hetty ran down to the drawing-room as soon 
as she was dressed to awaif her aunt’s com- 
ing. She was as delighted as a child with 
her first party dress, and sailed up and down 
the long rooms like a peacock, glancing over 
her shoulder continually at her own dazzling 
reflection in the mirror. 

Suddenly, from the shelter of a curtain, 
Richard Vandervere appeared, laughing. 

‘“* All ‘fit for the fight’? Armed to the 
teeth and ready for conquest! Who would 
believe there could be so much vanity in 
such a fresh little daisy as you? But there 
must be no flirting, remember.” 

‘‘Must?”? Hetty looked up with a little 
of that_‘ guillotine flash ’’ in her eyes. 
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‘** Because you belong tome. Don’t you?” 
The last two words were in a pleading, 
caressing tone, and Hetty’s eyes and heart 
softened. She felt dazzled, bewildered, fas- 
cinated. She yielded to the arms that 
clasped her, and let her head droop upon his 


_ breast, regardless that her coiffure was a 


miracle of Monsieur Pennquier’s art. 

And yet a strange, distrustful feeling 
mingled with her happiness. This was not 
like the love of which she had so fondly 


dreamed. 


“Tt is all settled, aunt,” said Richard 
cheerily, as he put them into the carriage. 
‘* We are to have a wedding before spring.” 

The expression of delight on Mrs. Van- 
dervere’s face surprised Hetty. In spite of 
all the flattery and praise she lavished upon 
Richard, Hetty had a fancy that her aunt 
had in the bottom of her heart no great love 


. for him. Why she wished so much to see 


her his wife she could not tell. 

Hetty created a sensation at Mrs. Clymer’s 
soiree. She was fresh and bright, and her 
beauty was of an uncommon type. She was 
surrounded by a throng of admirers; but she 
thought, as she looked at them all, that her 
aunt was right—no one of them could com- 
pare with Richard. She wondered, with a 
humility that was new to her, why he should 
have chosen her. 

But as they were leaving the rooms, she 
overheard a whispering which annoyed her. 

‘*-Vandervere has caught an heiress at 
last,’’ one rather dissipated-looking young 
man was saying to another. 

**Tt’s time, too,’’ responded his compan- 
ion. ‘It’s a game he has been trying for 
the last ten years. And he’s run through 
with what money his father left him. I 
don’t suppose he’s got money enough to pay 
for his cigars.” 

Money! That had never occurred to Hetty 
as a reason for Richard’s devotion to her. 
She understood readily enough that*it made 
her of value in her aunt’s eyes; but surely 
Richard was too noble to be influenced by 
any mercenary motive. She dismissed the 
suspicion at once as unworthy. If he had 
no money, what matter? She had enough 
for both. 

Richard was not a particularly ardent 
lover; but he was a very impatient one. 
He was anxious that the marriage should 
take place immediately, and almost grew 
angry when Hetty resolutely refused to 
consent. 
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' She was too happy as she was, had not 
had enough of gayety, and was not ready to 
settle down into being a dignified matron, 
she said. The truth was, that she shrank 
from the marriage with a feeling of dread 
for which she could not account. 

One day, two months after her engage- 
ment to Richard, the servant announced a 
visitor for her; and she went down to the 
drawing-room to meet Elkanah Eastman!— 
Elkanah, thinner, bonier, more Yankeefied 
than ever, she thought, after her first thrill 
of delight at meeting him had passed; for 
she was delighted, more so than she would 
have believed possible previously. 

But Elkanah was gloomy and ill at ease. 
He evidently had something on his mind 
which it was not easy to utter. It came out 
at last. 

**Hetty,’’ he said, ‘“‘ I have a very thank- 
less task to perform. I shall cause you pain 
and make you hate me, and possibly do no 
good; but I cannot see you rushing into 
lifelong misery without trying to save you.” 

Hetty had felt an undefined presentiment 
of evil when he began; and in her suspense 
her heart almost ceased to beat when he 
paused. 

‘“*The man whom you have promised to 
marry is not what you think him, Hetty. 
He is thoroughly dissolute and unprincipled. 
Do not get angry till you have stopped to 
think. You know I can have no unworthy 
motive in this, Hetty. I have given up all 
hope of winning you myself,—I know I 
never had any right to hope at all,—and if 
he were worthy of you ”—— 

“If you have come here only to slander 
my future husband,” said Hetty, ‘the 
sooner you go the pleasanter it will be for 
me.”’ 

And Hetty raised herself to her full height 
and from her eyes flashed a glance meant to 
annihilate the presumptuous young man. 

“ Hetty, only listen to me patiently,’ he 
persisted. ‘‘I can prove to you that Rich- 
ard Vandervere’s life has been’’—— 

Hetty swept out of the room, and left him 
alone. 

In truth, poor Elkanah had not displayed 
much tact in the telling of his tale; and he 
left the house with a consciousness of this 
heavy upon him. 

“And yet,” he thought mournfully, ‘* Het- 
ty loves the man, and nothing would have 
convinced her.” 

She was rushing up to her own room, 


when, as she passed the library-door, the 
sound of her own name, in a loud and an 
angry voice, arrested her steps. 

‘**T tell you you must bring the little devil 
to terms. I have lived as long as Iam going 
to on the miserable pittance that you dole 
out to me. If the marriage doesn’t come 
off within a month, I’ll take steps to prove 
the will a forgery, or at any rate to prove 
undue influence. I can do it easily, and you 
know it; for everybody knows that my uncle 
meant to make me his heir. When you got 
up this scheme to marry me to this girl, I 
supposed she was a simple little countryfied 
thing, who could be managed easily; but the 
moment I saw her on the cars,—when I fol- 
lowed your shrewd idea of scraping acquain- . 
tance with her, and getting into her good 
graces, before she saw anybody else,—I saw 
that there was a good deal of Tartar to her. 
If you’!l make her marry me right away, I’ll 
risk but that I can manage her; but I am not 
going to stand this shilly-shallying.” 

It was Richard Vandervere’s voice; and 
Mrs. Vandervere was trying to quiet him. 

Hetty felt faint and sick. By a great ef- 
fort, she summoned strength enough to 
creep up to her room. 

Her thoughts came rapidly. Elkanah was 
right. Richard Vandervere was thoroughly 
unprincipled, and he cared for her only for 
the sake of her money. And her aunt was 
linked with him in a plot against her. She 
was all alone and friendless. , 

At last @ way to escape dawned upon her. 
Elkanah had told her that he was going © 
home to Derby that night at six o’clock. 

She reached the depot in time; and almost 
the first person she saw there was Elkanah, 
—Elkanah, the picture of despair as well as 
awkwardness. 

She slipped her hand into Bis. 

Elkanah!” she said, forgive me, 
and take me home. I have found out that 
it is all true,—what you said; and I want to 
go home.”’ 

Such a light as came into Elkanah’s eyes! 
Hetty never forgot it. 

I may as well end my story here, since 
Hetty’s New York experience is ended. 

I will only add, that, when anybody ven- 
tures to insinuate to Mrs. Elkanah Eastman 
that her husband is not handsome, she al- 
ways says that she “ fell in love with him on 
account of his ugliness and awkwardness,” 
and that she ‘ wouldn’t have him a bit 
handsomer for the world.” 
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SONNET—LOVE. 


BY WALTER ALLEN RICE. 


'N one is worn and weary, and does sink 
Beneath his heavy burdens; when the brain 
Is tired of all its constant aching pain, 
Whose lot so poor but that, upon the brink 
Of Time, where fancy’s moonlight floods the tide, 
He can forget what hand and mind have wrought, 
And feel the heart to pulsate with one thought 
That paints a figure by the dreamer’s side:— 
Behold a heaven-lit face, wild, beaming eyes, 
A Venus form, endowed with god-like grace, 


That nestles trustingly in Love’s embrace, 
And lips half-parted with their fond replies! 
Ah, Fame is but a hollow, empty thing 
When Love o’er such a kingdom crowns one king! 


BANGOR, MAINE. 


OLD LYON’S INN. 


A LAWYER’S TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


OME twenty-five years ago—for it is 
close upon a quarter of a century since 
it was demolished—there stood within sound 
of the dreamy chimes of St. Clement Danes 
an ancient inn of Chancery. A more silent, 
haunted-looking inn, so near to the noisest 
thoroughfare in London, was never known; 
at least so thought I, while seated by the fire 
in my rooms one gusty autumn evening. 

It was never denied by any one—any one, 
be it understood, who ever walked through 
Lyon’s Inn—that it must have been an abode 
of disembodied lawyers. Even by daylight, 
strange shadows flitted about the dwarfish 
doorways, and fled up the spiral staircases 
into the low-pitched upper stories, with their 
small bay-windows looking out upon Book- 
sellers’ Row, like the windows in the stern 
of an old ship. Below these windows there 
was an entrance to the inn, and there was 
another approach through a dismal alley 
known as Horne Court, where a corner-post, 
carved with a lion’s head and paws, had 
bravely supported the mouldering brickwork 
for some four hundred and fifty years. 


Nearly three centuries ago, Lyon’s Inn 
was spoken of as ‘‘a guest inn or hostelry, 
held at the sign of the Lyon, and purchased 
by gentlemen, professors, and students in 
the law, and converted into an inn of Chan- 
cery.”” It has also been described as a 
“nursery of lawyers”—the nursery too 
often, it is to be feared, of lawyers in their 
second childhood; for there are many quaint 
stories told about the aged men of law who 
dwelt in this weird retreat. One of these 
was heard to say that he was born there, 
and that there he should wish to die; and 
another, in his dingy garret, took such 
strange delight in his window-garden that 
he never sighed for bowers, fresh fields, or 
‘pastures new,’’ but he lived there to a 
great age ‘in measureless content.” 

In the courtyard below my windows, on 
this particular autumn evening, the rustling 
of the fallen leaves broke the silence of this 
sombre old place; for in those days there 
were still a few trees alive in Lyon’s Inn. 
The wind, sweeping round the old sun-dial, 
as it sounded to me, was driving these leaves 
into nooks and corners and up the open 
staircase into the dark landings and passages 
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above. How well I remember the sun-dial, 
that symbolic adjunct to an old inn at Chan- 
cery! It was sadly out of repair; its gnomon 
was gone,—as if to express contempt for the 
flight of time,—and its figures were going 
fast. 

The rooms which I occupied were cosey 
enough with their dark-paneled walls and 
oaken furniture. The curtains were drawn 
across the windows, and the shaded lamp 
described a limited circle of bright light 
upon the table. On the other side of the 
hearth opposite to my chimney-corner was a 
vaeant arm-chair, antique and comfortable. 
I can distinctly recollect, while staring at 
that chair, that I became exceedingly drowsy, 
for I was worn out after an exceptionally 
hard day’s work; and between sleeping and 
waking—so I fancied—the rustling of the 
withered leaves sounded like footsteps cross- 
ing the old courtyard. 

I began to dream; and from thinking of 
the footsteps, I suppose, my dream took this 
outward form. It appeared to me that I 
opened my eyes and saw a stranger seated 
opposite. He was a tall, iean man, and his 
face was very thin and pale. His dark eyes 
and black beard may perhaps have made 
this pallor more noticeable. He held a letter 
nervously, first in one hand and then in the 
other. His whole manner expressed agita- 
tation; his restless fingers tugged now at his 
beard and now at the shabby coat-collar 
almost without ceasing. He had the appear- 
ance of a broken-down gentleman—broken 
down through mental suffering. Suddenly 
“-meeting my glance, a confused expression 
crossed his face. He got up, and held the 
letter towards me without uttering a word. 
I took it from him as one might do in one’s 
sleep; and as my lips moved to question him, 
he vanished. 

When I awoke, I found my lamp flutter- 
ing dimly, as if a current of air had caught 
the flame; it flared up feebly and went out. 
But the fire was still burning, at least with 
sufficient brightness to throw an uncertain 
light round the room. My first thought was 
about my dream, and I looked instinctively 
towards the arm-chair. It was empty. 

I listened. No sound reached me except 
the rustling of those dead leaves outside; 
and again they seemed to me like footsteps 
hurrying away through the open staircase 
and across the courtyard. I sprang to my 
feet, drew back the curtain, and looked out. 
The court was in darkness; only at the gate- 


way beyond a few straggling rays of light, 
from some flickering street-lamp, seemed to 
me contending for entrance with the oppos- 
ing shadows outside. I sawnoone. Light- 
ing a candle which stood on the mantel- 
shelf, I walked through my rooms, passing 
into every corner. So vivid an impression 
had this dream made upon me that I could 
not at once shake off the feeling that I had 
actually received a visit from a pale-faced 
man. I even went into the little ‘hall, 
opened the outer door, and glanced up and 
down the landing. No one was there that I 
could see. I turned to re-enter my cham- - 
bers, and as I turned, the wind blew out my 
light. 

Groping my way back to my sitting-room, 
and thinking to myself that I must indeed 
have been overworking my brain of late, I 
knelt upon the hearth-rug to relight the 
candle. But as I was bending down some- 
thing caught my attention—something that 
set my heart beating loudly. A strange- 
looking letter was lying on the floor close to 
my arm-chair. It was surely no dream this 
time; there it lay, with the fitful flames from 
the fire playing upon it, as if in silent, ironi- 
cal laughter at my surprise. An odd thought 
crossed my mind; I fancied that if I stretched 
out my hand to grasp this letter, it would 
disappear. 1 hesitated, glanced round the 
room, and again looked at it. There it was 
still, with the flicker of the fire upon it as 
before. 

The candle was soon relighted, and I was 
holding up the letter and scrutinizing it on 
both sides. It had a very autumnal appear- 
ance, for it was yellow with age, and be- 
grimed with a dust that was not to be shaken 
off. Had it been blown in like a dead leaf 
from the courtyard below? On one side 
was a large red seal, that had upon it the 
impression of a lion’s head. On the other 
side, written in a bold hand, was an address. 
But the ink was so faded, and the writing in 
consequence so difficult to decipher, that I 
puzzled over it despairingly for some min- 
utes. It then appeared to read as follows: 
‘¢ Miss Poining, 31A Dean street, Soho.” I 
am not superstitious. Never at any moment 
of my life, unless it was now, have I believed 
in the supernatural. And yet—I must con- 
fess it—when I placed that letter in my iron 
safe and locked it up, I never expected to 
find it there next morning. 

Speculations as to who “ Miss Poining” 
was—whether alive or dead—kept me awake 
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the greater part of the night. Was she 
young and beautiful? The antique appear- 
ance of the letter chased away a vision of 
bright eyes. I was a bachelor in those days 
—twenty-eight or thirty, at the most; but I 
saw no prospect, though the thought natu- 
rally crossed my mind, of finding a suitable 
partner for life in Miss Poining, of Dean 
street, Soho. 

An important case in the law-court, a case 
which demanded my undivided attention, 
compelled me to dismiss this incident from 
my thoughts, until evening again came, and 
I was once more seated at the fireside. 1t 
then recurred to me with all its former viv- 
idness and force. The letter, which had not 
taken flight, was again undergoing the most 
severe examination. ‘ What shall I do with 
it?’? This was the question I asked myself 
over and over again. An impulse suddenly 
seized me; I resolved to clear up this mys- 
tery, if the thing were possible. Soho was 
only a short walk from Lyon’sInn. I would 
go there and inquire if such a person as Miss 
Poining lived in Dean street, at No. 31A. 

I hurried along through cingy courts and 
dark alleys; for not a street in the neighbor- 
hood of Seven Dials, which lay in my way, 
had been pulled down twenty-five years ago. 
I soon reached Dean street, and stopped be- 
fore a small old-fashioned house with steps 
leading up to the front door and a square con- 
opy overhead of carved oak. I grasped the 
knocker, which I noticed was an iron fist, 
gave a bold “‘ rat-tat,”” and waited the result 
with blank expectation. 

A neat little maid-servant presently an- 
swered the summons. 

** Does Miss Poining live here?” 

The girl replied unhesitatingly, ‘‘ Yes.” 

**Is Miss Poining at home ?”’ 

** Yes, sir. What name if you please ?”’ 

Robert West.’’ And I handed the 
servant my card. 

An oil-lamp hung from the hall ceiling, 
dimly lighting the dark oaken staircase. I 
followed the servant up the narrow flight to 
a drawing-room floor; and I presently found 


‘myself in a quaintly furnished room, where 


the curtains were closely drawn, and every- 
thing had a very snug appearance. An el- 
derly lady with a pinched face sat near the 
hearth wrapped in a white woollen shawl. 
She looked up with a slight shiver when the 
door was opened; and something in the ex- 
pression, like a passing shadow, reminded 
me of the face in my dream. 
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Robert West ?””—she was studying 
my card with a troubled look—* of Lyon’s 
Inn?”’ 

I bowed acquiescently. 

** Pray, be seated.” And when I had 
taken a seat opposite to her, she added in a 
formal tone: ‘‘I don’t remember the name. 
To what my I attribute the honor of this 
visit ?”” 

‘“*A matter of business, Miss Poining. 
Have I the pleasure of addressing that 
lady ?” 

She inclined her head stiffly. 

‘* A matter of business—I can give it no 
other name—brings me here,”’ said I. “A 
letter has come into my possession—was, in 
fact, left in my rooms in Lyon’s Inn last 
evening; and it is addressed to Miss Poining, 
Dean street, Soho.” 

“‘Left at Lyon’s Inn?” repeated Miss 
Poining in a low agitated voice, with her 
eyes bent upon the fire, ‘“‘and addressed to 
me?” 

Taking the letter from my breast-pocket, I 
got up and held it towards the old lady. 
She looked round quickly, glanced at my 
hand and then at me. ‘Is that the let- 
ter?” 

‘““Yes. It was delivered yesterday eve- 
ning, Miss Poining, dusty and discolored as 
you now see it. The writing is very faded; 
but the red seal”——. I stopped abruptly; 
for at this moment the door opened, and a 
lovely girl—a girl of nineteen or twenty— 
stepped into the room. She paused at the 
door with her pretty lips half parted, and a . 
quick, inquiring expression tilled her large, 
dark eyes. Again the face in my dream—it 
seemed to recur to me strangely to-night— 
passed across this girl’s face and vanished. 

As a busy student in Lyon’s Inn, with no 
romantic surroundings, with nothing but 
prosaic law-books and bilious-looking deeds 
to stimulate my imagination, this poetic fig- 
ure seemed almost like a revelation to me. 
I had come to this old house in Dean street, 
with this mysterious letter of introduction to 
Miss Poining, simply to satisfy a craving 
curiosity, without the expectation of finding 
that she was alive and ready to receive me. 
It had astonished me in no small degree to 
discover the old lady, with her pinched and 
wrinkled face, so young-looking and so alert. 
Nothing under the age of a hundred, by the 
name of Poining, would have caused me the 


‘least surprise. But who was this, I won- 


dered, with these bright eyes and that in- 
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quiring glance? I looked from her to Miss 
Poining, and back again into the girl’s face. 
I began to think that I was still dreaming, 
and that I should wake up and find myself 
once more at my fireside in Lyon’s Inn, 
with nothing but the vision of this beautiful 
creature lingering in my memory, in that 
haunted old place where such beings are 
never seen. 

“Hester, my dear,’’ said the old lady, 
with a wave of her hand, ‘‘ this is Mr. Rob- 
ert West of Lyon’s Inn—Miss Gretworth.” 

Hester Gretworth regarded me, I thought, 
with an expression of actual dread. Did she 
suspect me of being disembodied ? 

“Lyon’s Inn?’ She appeared more 
troubled than Miss Poining at the mention 
of my address. 

Miss Poining hastened to-explain. ‘‘ Mr. 
West has brought that letier, left at his 
rooms, and addressed to me.’? Then she 
added: “‘ Will you take it to the lamp, my 
dear, and look at the handwriting ?” 

The girl’s agitation increased; it was pain- 
ful to witness. After examining for a mo- 


ment the dingy supetscription which had so 
puzzled me, she said in a tearful voice: * It 
is his, aunt; it is Reginald’s.”’ 

Miss Poining hastened to adjust her spec- 


tacles with trembling fingers. She spoke 
somewhat sternly: ‘‘ Break the seal, my 
dear, and give me the letter.” 

The girl instantly obeyed, and then placed 
the lamp on the table beside Miss Poining. 

The old lady turned to me as she took the 
open letter in her hand. ‘‘ Pray be seated, 
Mr. West,’’ for I had been standing since 
Miss Gretworth entered the room; ‘and 
you too, my dear. You make me nervous.’’ 


Every detail of that distressful moment—. 


every shade of expression on Miss Poining’s 
face and on Hester Gretworth’s, too, as she 
sat down between us with hands tightly 
clasped—comes back to me now. The let- 
ter was not a long one—three pages of not 
very closely written matter; but it appeared 
to take a long time to read it—at least, the 
. Minutes seemed to me like hours. The old 
clock on the mantel-shelf, whose ‘ tick- 
tack”? had not until now caught my ear, 
filled the room with its loud vibrations. I 
began to wonder that the noise did not 
awaken the white Persian cat which was 
lying curled up on the hearth-rug at the old 
lady’s feet. 

Hester Gretworth never took her troubled 
eyes off Miss Poining’s stern face. It wasa 


painful study. Miss Poining’s spectacles 
had to be taken off and wiped more than 
once during the reading, and each time that 
she removed them I noticed tears upon her 
wrinkled cheeks. 

At last the letter was read and slowly 


folded; and while Miss Poining was folding 


it, I remember thinking the expression in 
her fingers suggested a struggle with her 
worst nature. I expected every moment to 
see her tear the letter to atoms and fling it 
into the fire. Perhaps the same thought 
crossed Hester Gretworth’s mind, for she 
now rose and gently took the letter from her 
aunt and quickly refolded it; she seemed to 
dread even to give a glance at the writing. 

‘** May I ask,” said Miss Poining, suddenly 
looking towards me, “‘ who left that letter at 
Lyon’s Inn?” 

I knew not how to answer. I had asked 
myself this very question more than a hun- 
dred times within the last twenty-four hours; 
and so little had I anticipated finding the 
person in Dean street to whom this letter 
was addressed, that it had never entered 
into my head to prepare even a plausible ex- 
planation about the affair beforehand. That 
Miss Poining noticed my hesitation, and 
that Hester Gretworth’s eyes were fixed 
searchingly upon my face, did not mend 
matters; for the first time in my life I knew 
what it was to feel utterly embarrassed, All 
that I could do, with those bright eyes per- 
sistently bent upon mie, was to stammer out 
in a disjointed sentence: ‘‘ I do not know; I 
found it there.” 

your letter-box ? ” said Miss Poining. 

‘““No. I fell asleep last evening in my 
arm-chair—I had over-fatigued myself in the 
law-courts; and when I woke up the letter 
was lying on the rug near my chair.”’ 

Miss Poining stared at me in blank sur- 
prise. ‘‘Indeed?”? Her tone was studi- 
ously polite, but devoid of credulity. 

‘*T had a vivid impression ’”’—the courage 
to call it a dream had deserted me—* a very 
vivid impression in my sleep that I saw some 
one, a young man with a pale face and dark 
eyes, seated opposite to me—some one who 
handed me a letter and disappeared. That 
is the only explanation,’ I added, “‘ that I 
have to offer you. I have puzzled my 
brain 

Perhaps,” interrupted Miss Poining, 
with suppressed emotion, ‘‘ perhaps you 
would know the face again—the face of the 
young man, I mean, who gave you that 
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letter. Do you think you would, Mr. West, 
if you were to see it now?” 

The tone in which Miss Poining spoke 
was somewhat startling. Was it in her 
power to solve this mystery? For a mo- 
ment I felt completely unnerved; the inci- 
dent of the preceding night had filled my 
mind with all sorts of odd fancies, and I was 
almost prepared, at a word from this lady, 
to see the pale-faced man appear, as he had 
done at Lyon’s Inn, and confront me in her 
presence. I auswered with as much assur- 
ance as 1 could muster: ‘‘I should know it 
again; I am sure of that.’” 

The old lady instantly glanced at her 
niece. ‘‘ Hester,” said she, pointing towards 
a recess, “‘ let Mr. West see his face.” 

The girl crossed the room and lifted a 
heavy curtain. I could not suppress a slight 
exclamation. A pale young man with a 
short black beard looked out upon me. I 
recognized him at once; and yet there was 
no trace of restlessness in the fine dark eyes, 
no shade of mental suffering about the 
brow. Such expressions gathered there out 
of my own imagining while I gazed at the 
portrait. 

‘It is the face,” said I, ‘‘ the face in my 
dream.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


T a sign from Miss Poining, after a mo- 
ment of painful silence, Hester Gret- 
worth dropped the curtain with a gesture of 
despair. As she turned towards me, I no- 
ticed that her lips were trembling and that 
tears glistened in her eyes. 
That picture,” said“Miss Poining, is a 


portrait of my nephew, Reginald Gretworth. 


—this young lady’s brother. It was taken 
five years ago. He wasalaw-student at that 
time in Lyon’s Inn. May I ask how long 
you have resided there ? ”’ 

‘* Three years this autumn,’’ was my re- 
ply; then I added: ‘*‘ My rooms are at No. 
7.” 

‘“‘No. 7?” said Hester faintly. ‘‘ Those 
are the very rooms which my brother occu- 
pied before’-——— She stopped suddenly. 

But Miss Poining, finished the sentence: 
‘* Before he disappeared.” 

She then went on to inform me that the 
furniture, which I had purchased, had be- 
longed to him. ‘Since then—for the last 
three years,”’ added Miss Poining, ‘‘ we have 


heard nothing of him. This letter, which ~ 


you have been kind enough to bring us, is 
dated more than three years back. It con- 
tains no news; it only confirms all that we 
dreaded might be the reason for his disap- 
pearance. We are still in ignorance as to 
whether he is living or dead.”’ 

What answer could I make? I did not 
yet feel fully convinced that the incident of 
yesterday was more than a dream; and it is 
possible that Miss Poining, with some knowl- 
edge of the matter-of-fact legal mind, under- 
stood that no questioning would lead me to 
commit myself to any opinion without clear- 
er identification. It was a strange coinci- 
dence; but that was no great consolation. I 
began to wish that I had burnt that mysteri- 
ous letter before I had brought it in to this 
quiet home; it seemed to have revived in the 
hearts of those two women such a deeply- 
rooted sorrow. 

Miss Poining expressed a hope, when I 
rose to take my leave, that I would visit them 
again. I have little doubt in my own mind 
that I should have found some excuse for 
calling even had she said nothing; for Hester 
Gretworth had in this one short hour made 
a most pleasing impression upon me. No 
hint had been given me in Dean street as to 
her brother’s motive for his disappearance; 
but I soon learnt from a firm of lawyers with 
whom I was on intimate terms that there was 
a warrant out against a man named Reginald 
Poining Gretworth, who formerly occupied 
my rooms at No. 7 Lyon’s Inn, on an accu- 
sation of forgery. Every one, they added, 
believed that he was dead. 

Months went by; another autumn came 
round with its withered leaves and dull gusty 
weather. I had learnt to love Hester Gret- 
worth as a man only can love once. I was 
no longer a briefless barrister; through in- 
terest and hard work I was gradually becom- 
ing recognized at the bar; and if I could win 
this girl’s heart, there would be, I thought, 
no happier man imaginable. No obstacle— 
not one that I could recognize—lay in our 
path. Miss Poining and I were the best of 
friends; no word about my love for Hester 
ever passed her lips. But there was a tacit 
understanding between us on the subject 
which no words could have made more ex- 
plicit. My serious fears—fears that some- 
times almost drove me to despair—were con- 
cerning Hester Gretworth herself. Did she 
care for me? Sometimes—when we sat 
under the old plane-tree in the little back 
garden of a summer’s evening—I thought 
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that, though I had not spoken, she loved me 
as deeply as I could have desired. But a 
change would come over her; she would sud- 
‘denly avoid me, and in a manner, as I fan- 
cied, too marked to be misunderstood. At 
last I screwed up my courage and resolved 
to bring all doubts to an end. The chance 
soon occurred. Miss Poining had left us 
alone, as she frequently found occasion to 
do, and we were standing near one of the 
windows, looking out upon dreary old Dean 
street, where the lamplighter was hurrying 
along with his ladder and distributing trem- 
ulous lights along the narrow thoroughfare. 
Hester was moving away; and as I thought, 
an excuse was on her lips for leaving the 
room. 

‘‘Miss Gretworth, why do you avoid me? 
If you only knew— but you must have guessed 


it long ago—how dear your presence is to 


me! I have so much to say to you, if you 
would only give me by one word, one look, 
the right to speak.” 

She became greatly agitated, but she made 
no reply. 

‘“« Ever since I have known you,” said I, 
*¢ for a whole year, you have been most in my 
thoughts—never, indeed, absent from them. 


My greatest ambition while working, some- 
times day and night, has been to make a 
home for you, one in which my only aim 


would be to bring you happiness. Hester, I 
love you. Icankeepsilentnolonger. Will 
you be my wife ?”’ . 

She stood at some little distance from me 
with clasped hands and head bent low. 
Looking up now, tearfully, despairingly into 
my face, she said: ‘‘I cannot; it can never 
be.” 

Had it not been for the look she uncon- 
sciously gave me—a look of overwhelming 
love while she spoke—her answer would 
have been more than I could have borne. 

She continued in a‘ troubled tone: “ It 
grieves me deeply, more deeply than I can 
tell you, to be forced to give the least pain 
to one for whom I have such a very, very 
deep regard.”’ 1 opened my lips to question 
her, but she raised her hand entreatingly 
and said: ‘“‘ I implore you, Mr. West, let me 
show you how impossible it is for me ever to 
be your wife. The name of Gretworth has 

been disgraced. Reginald, of whom we once 
had every reason to be proud, has brought 
this trouble upon us. I could not have be- 
lieved it possible—nothing would induce me 
© believe it now—had he not as good as 


confessed his guilt in that conscience-strick- 
en letter which you brought us a year ago. 
At any moment—my heart seems to stand 
still when I think of it—my brother may be 
arrested and brought to justice! Can you 
believe that I, knowing what dishonor is 
hanging over his head, would consent to 
throw a blight over your brilliant career? 
Let us try to forget, if it be possible, that we 
have ever 

‘“‘ Forget? O Hester, that can never be! 
Do not your words assure me that—more 
than I dared to hope—you love me? There 
is no sacrifice—this of your brother’s mis- 
fortune is none—that I would not gladly 
bear for your sake. Give me the right, dear 
Hester, to share this trouble with you. May 
you not some day need my aid? If your 
brother still lives, if he is ever found, will 
he not retain me for the defence? A man 
is innocent in the eyes of the law until the 
word ‘Guilty’ has been pronounced. Is 
there no gleam of hope ?” 

Tears came into Hester’s eyes—tears of 
gratitude, more touching than words. But ~ 
when I said, ‘‘ Is there no gleam of hope?” 
she slowly shook her head. 

We parted; and as long as I live, as long 
as my memory lasts, never shall I recall that 
parting without a sense of pain. I was too 
restless to return to Lyon's Inn; I walked 
like a raving madman through the city into 
the darkest and most deserted streets that 
could be found in the east of London; and I 
chose the riverside, where the wind would 
perhaps cool my heated brain. 

But something presently happened—some- 
thing that gave me new purpose. I was 
hurrying along in sight of the Thames, when 
a@ man ran swiftly past me. This man, upon 
whose face the light from the lamp hap- 
pened to fall, reminded me strangely of 
a year ago. I turned instantly to follow; I 
heard the footsteps, and saw the dark figure 
creeping along under the high wall of a huge 
dockyard, where the lamps, hanging from 
brackets, were far apart. For some minutes 
I kept this shadow—I can call it nothing 
else—persistently in view. Was it Reginald 
Gretworth? Hope revived in my heart at 
the mere suggestion. I shouted his name; 
but no answer came back. The figure grew 
more dim, and at last it disappeared across a 
drawbridge, where I could hear the wind 


- whistling mournfully in the rigging of large 


ships which were lying in the docks beyond. 
Night after night, following upon this 
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incident, I wandered about the neighborhood 
of Limehouse. It brought a certain relief 
to my restless spirit. I had begun to expe- 
rience a faint hope that Hester’s brother 
was still living; and if he could be found, a 
new light would be thrown upon the crime 
of which he was accused; for a careful in- 
vestigation, which I made with the assist- 
ance of the firma of lawyers who had a 
knowledge of the case, convinced me that 
Reginald Gretworth was more ‘sinned 
against than sinning.” His sudden disap- 
pearance had awakened a strong suspicion 
of guilt, but nothing positive concerning the 
forgery had been proved against him. 
My visits to Dean street had ceased. But 
I wrote to Miss Poining and asked her, if 
she saw n6 objection, to send this firm of 
lawyers a copy of the strange letter which I 
had found that eventful evening upon my 
hearth-rug at Lyon’s Inn. 
Returning late to my rooms, after one of 
, these barren midnight searches in the East 
end, I threw myself into my chair by the 
fireside completely worn out. Again the 
rustling of the dead leaves outside, blown 
about by gusts of wind, sounded to my drowsy 
senses like some one crossing the courtyard; 
and then, I fancied, in a dream, that I was 
following footsteps—the footsteps of Regi- 
- nald Gretworth—through dark ways, where 
I groped along like one who is blind. And 
yet I had no fear of the darkness; for every 
moment the footsteps grew louder as I 
gained upon them, and at last they sounded 
to me so close that I sprang forward to grasp 
the runaway; and in the effort I started and 
awoke. Or was I still dreaming? On the 
opposite side of the hearth, in the old arm- 
chair, sat tho man with the pale face and 
black beard as I had seen him in my fancied 
dream a year ago. I could not speak or 
move; my limbs seemed to be paralyzed and 
tongue too. A strong inclination to express 
. myself by word and action was there, but 
all volition had deserted me. The man now 
rose from his chair, as he had previously 
done. Meeting my glance, he held out 
towards me—not a letter this time—a rusty 
looking key. ‘‘ Take it’’—he spoke in a 
hoarse voice—‘‘ I will trouble you no more.”’ 
In an instant, at the first sound of his 
voice, my paralysis vanished. ‘‘ What key 
is this ? 
“The key to No. 7 Lyon’s Inn.” 
my rooms ?”’ 
He nodded, and stepped towards the door. 
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‘‘Stay! Answer me one question: Are 
you Reginald Gretworth?”’ 

His hand was on the latch. He looked at 
me with a searching glance and said: “*‘ What 
can that matter to you?”’ 

**T will tell you. A year ago you brought 
me.a letter; you gave it to me in my sleep. 
I was so tired that I thought at the time 
that I had dreamt it. The letter was ad- 
dressed to Miss Poining, Dean street, Soho.”’ 

For a moment the man looked bewildered, 
as if he had half-forgotten the incident. - 
But his face presently brightened, and he 
said: “*I remember. In those days I was 
worried out of my life. It was like a dream 
to me. My name is Reginald Gretworth. 

What became of that letter?” 

I told him; and then I related, in as few 
words as possible, how I had become a con- 
stant visitor at Miss Poining’s house, 
what grief his disappearance had occasioned. 

He listened attentively to every word, and 
seemed much concerned; but I still observed 
a slightly bewildered look inhiseyes. After 
glancing despairingly round the room, he 
said: ‘* What could I do? An old school- 
fellow—a man in a good position in the city 
—came and asked me to endorse a bill for 
five hundred pounds. I gave him my signa- 
ture. A few weeks afterwards my friend 
was pressed—owing to some irregularity 

which I could not get him to explain—to 
‘retire’ the bill. He had not the money to 
meet it, and I could no more pay such asum 
than he could. Learning from him that he 
must leave the country—I have no idea 
where he has gone—I also went abroad. It 
may be years,’’ he added, “‘ before 1 shall be 
able to settle this debt, and so *»—— 

“Do you call it a debt?” said I, looking 
him keenly in the face. ‘I should call it 
by a far worse name than that.” 

He met my glance unflinchingly. ‘ What 
would you call it?” 

A forgery.” 

A startled look came across his face—a 
look of blank amazement. He spoke scarcely 
above a whisper: ‘“‘I knew nothing of this. 
Who is accused ? ” 

In a low voice I answered him: ‘‘ You.” 

He gasped as though he had received a 
keen stab. Sinking down into a chair, he 
pressed his hands to his forehead and stared 
vacantly before him into space. 

I stood looking at this man, the brother of 
the woman whom I dearly loved, and the 

thought crossed my mind: ‘‘ What a weak 
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character is this that I have got to deal 
with!’ But I soon had reason to alter my 
opinion. Reginald Gretworth suddenly 
sprang up with an expression of purpose in 
his whole attitude. He was achanged man. 

“I will stop,” said he, ‘“‘and face this 
affair. Had I known,” he added, “ that it 
was a case of forgery, I would never have 
left these rooms. This is indeed a grave 
accusation, and I will not rest until my inno- 
cence has been proved!” 

I was overjoyed at his words. ‘Let me 
defend you,” cried I. ‘* You are not guilty; 
I am convinced of that. I have already 


gone deeply into the matter, and your pres-. 


ence was all that was needed in order to 
remove the suspicion which your disappear- 
ance had roused in everybody’s mind.” 


He grasped my hand and said: “ This is 


true friendship. What have I done to de- 
serve it?” 

Reginald Gretworth little knew. As soon 
as I had proved him innocent and had re- 
stored him to his place in society, would not 
Hester Gretworth consent to become my 
wife ? 

We sat down face to face under the shaded 
lamp and went thoroughly into the affair 
that very night; and during our conversation 
he explained to me how the letter to Miss 
Poining appeared so dusty and faded as it 
had done. He had placed it in the corner of 
an old cupboard in the hall outside, with the 
intention of returning for it. His latchkey 
—the rusty one which he had given me this 
evening—had been dropped into a hole under 
the staircase, and had remained there ready 
for use in case he should at any time find it 
possible to steal into his rooms at Lyon’s 
Inn, as he had done on the night when he 
handed me the letter. 

That letter, composed hurriedly, had been 
vaguely expressed. ‘‘I am concerned,” he 
had written, ‘‘ in the drawing-up of a bill for 
five hundred pounds. The man who asked 


me to endorse that draft is a scoundrel; but 
I am little better than he.” And so it hap- 
pened that even Hester had been led to 
believe that her brother was guilty. 

The man who misied him was never 
brought to justice. But it was soon shown, 
to the satisfaction of every one concerned, 
by letters and other documents in Gret- 
worth’s hands, that he was unaware of any 
criminal action on the part of his school- 
fellow. This individual had forged the name 
of a large city house, and in order to remove 
any possible suspicion as to whether the bill 
was genuine or not, he had asked his friend 
to endorse it. His object in raising the 
money was to restore credit at his banker’s. 
Signs of suspicion on the part of the bill- 
brokers who had discounted the bill had 
alarmed him; and being unable to get the 
forged draft into his possession again with- 
out paying the amount—namely, five hun- 
dred pounds—he had quietly decamped. 


Nearly twenty-five years ago! In a few 
months’ time Hester and I hope to celebrate 
our silver wedding. Reginald Gretworth, 
under my guidance, had proved his inno- 
cence; and so I had won the hand of the 
woman who had already given me her heart. 

Soon after our marriage, I remember, the 
notice to quit Lyon’s Inn arrived. It was 
“coming down.” And when I recall to 
mind its mouldering walls and creaking 
staircases, it is a surprise to me that the 
place had not ‘“‘come down” of its own 
accord. Notastone remains to indicate the 
precise locality of this ancient landmark of 
old London; but upon the site of old Lyon’s 
Inn—haunted no longer now—two theatres 
have been built, and the gloom has gone. 

Are the dramas that are played there now, 
I sometimes wonder, as stirring as those 
which were played at various times in that 
old inn of Chancery ? 


Ask not one least word of praise! 
Words declare your eyes are bright! 
What then meant that summer day’s 
Silence spent in one long gaze? 
Was my silence wrong or right? 


Words of praise were all to seek! 
Face of you and form of you, 
Did they find the praise so weak 
When my lips just touched your cheek— 
Touch which let my soul come through? 
—Brownina. 
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URING the long summer months, when 


a siesta of a sultry Sunday afternoon, and 
are frustrated by the most persistent of 
flies, they wonder what the pests are made 
for, and wish that there were none in exist- 
ence. The temper of the sleepy man is 
ruffled; and sometimes he makes a raid on, 
the buzzing insects in the room, and kills all 
that do not elude his activity. Now, to the 
scientific man the fly is a wonderful crea- 
tion, and we propose to show some of its 
remarkable qualities by a descriptive article, 
which we hope will not prove unacceptable 
to our readers. 

The common house-fly (Musca domestica) 
may seem too well known to require any 
description. But there are many who will 
find, on examination, something to wonder 
at in this dipterous insect. The wings and 
power of flight claim our consideration first. 
Those who closely watch will often be sur- 
prised at the manner in which the fly moves 
through the air with its back downward. 
Of course when the insect darts from a table 
to the ceiling it must perform a kind of 
summersault in the air. The feet, which 
were downward on the table, must be turned 
uppermost to grasp the ceiling. The motion 
is so rapid and so unexpected that not one 
case in a thousand may attract our notice. 
A keen watchfulness will also enable us to 
observe that this insect can fly forward and 
backward with apparently equal ease. The 
rate of its motion is about twenty miles an 
hour, so that a fly can compete, for some 
time at least, with an ordinary railroad 
train. Some may here ask whether the 
“buzz”? of the fly is produced by the rapid 
vibration of the wings against the air. This 
may, in some cases, be the cause of so pecu- 
liar a sound, but no decisive answer can, 
- with our present knowledge, be given to the 
question. The fly is rightly called a two- 
winged insect, but the apparent rudiments 
of a second pair can be easily seen just be- 
hind the true wings. These singular organs 
are called poisers, from a supposition that 
they enable the fly to balance itself during 
its rapid summersaults in the air. These 
little thread-like filaments, with the knob on 
the top of each, may remind some of the bal- 
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ancing-poles used by dancers on the tight-- 


rope. 


If the common notion respecting the 
elderly, bald-headed gentlemen attempt Ruse of the pvisers be correct, we shall read-_ 


ily admit that the fly is well fitted for its evo- 
lutions, possessing both a moving and bal- 
ancing apparatus. 

The feet of the fly have long presented a 
puzzling problem to naturalists, and some 
persons may even now doubt whether the 
action of these organs is yet clearly under- 
stood. The problem is to explain how the 
fly can suspend itself from a ceiling or walk 
up a smooth pane of glass. The ‘ sucker” 
theory was long popular, and we believed, 
with little questioning, that the fly’s feet 
were supplied with a kind of air-pump, by 
which a vacuum was produced under the 
feet, enabling them to cling to glass much 
in the same manner that a boy’s toy sucker 
adheres toa stone. Let no reader prepare 
himself to listen to a new theory on the sub- 
ject; we must content ourselves with de- 
scribing the successive views which have 
been advocated, and then stating that now 
held by those who have most closely studied 
these fine and complex structures. Our 
readers will bear in mind that very high 
and clear microscopic powers, great pa- 
tience, and numerous observations are neces- 
sary for a satisfactory examination of such 
minute organs. 

In 1664, a Mr. Power, after long scrutiny 
of the fly’s feet, suggested that the insect 
clung to surfaces by its hooked claws, and 
also by the aid of a fluid poured from tubes 
on the feet. He saw two powers at work, 
a gripping machine in the claws, and an ad- 
hesive action in the gummy liquid. Three 
years later, in 1667, the Gresham professor, 
mathematician, and naturalist, Dr. Robert 
Hooke, described in his ‘* Micrographia”’ 
the “‘ small bristles” or the “‘ soles” of the 
fly’s feet. He called them “ tenders ” (hold- 
ers), and counted ten on each foot, thus giv- 
ing to this small insect sixty holding instru- 
ments. But Hooke goes on to describe what 
he terms “‘ a smoky substance” noted by him 
on glass, and which he thought aided the 
fly’s ‘* bristles ” in clinging to so smooth a 
surface. Was this ‘“‘ smoky substance ”’ the 
fluid observed by Power, or was it simply 
the corroded face of the glass? There is no 
doubt that glass does undergo a decomposi- 
tion, which working opticians called “ the 
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sweating.”” The worn and irregular surface 
thus produced would aid an insect in cling- 
ing. Leuwenhoek, the patient and profound 
Dutch naturalist, employed his, improved 
microscopes in examining the ‘bristles ”’ 
detected by Dr. Hooke. 
them clearly, and thought that the end of 
each resembled a hook. This conjecture 
has been verified; the extremity of each 
‘bristle’? is curved, and so presents a 
hooked form. Dr. Derham, the friend of 
Hooke, and editor of Ray’s works, turned, 
for a time, from his experiments on pendu- 
lums and observations on the solar spots, to 
investigate the structure of a fly’s foot. His 
researches led him to adopt a notion resem- 
bling the sucker theory. He suggested that 
flies clung to smooth surfaces by what he 
vaguely calls “skinny palms.’ Derham 
may have had in his mind the adhesive fluid 
of Mr. Power and the ‘“‘smoky substance ”’ 
of Hooke, while he himself may have indis- 
tinctly noted what are now called “the 
flaps’ on the foot. By combining all these, 
Derham might have got his notion of an 
adhesive or ‘‘ skinny palm.’’ Gilbert White, 
though an acute observer of Nature, was 
not likely to go deeply into microscopic in- 
vestigations. He therefore adopted the 
‘*sharp hooked nails’? of Dr. Hooke, the 
‘¢ skinny palms ”’ of Derham, and the sucker 
theory, as explanatory of the whole matter. 
White, however, clearly admitted the action 
of two powers in the fly’s foot; one for sus- 
pension, the other for producing vacuum. 
Have we advanced beyond this in certainty 
of knowledge? Mr. John Blackwall, in 1830, 
described three conclusions to which he had 
been led. He detected an expansion at the 
end of each hair or “ tender,’”’ resembling a 
little pad or cushion, but denied the exis- 
tence of any vacuum-producer or air-pump 
structure. Some persons reminded him that 
each hair, with its expanded tip, might 
really be aseparate sucker. This conclusion 
he refused to admit, alleging it to be unsup- 
ported by proofs. Here, then, was a 
distinct denial, by an acute microscopic 
obsever, of the sucker theory, accompanied, 
however, by aclear statement that the end 
of each hair on the fly’s foot possesses a pe- 
culiar expansion, looking as if it must have 
some special work to perform. Mr. Black- 
wall also arrived at a third conclusion,—that 
a fly in walking along a pane of glass leaves 
behind certain marks, as if a fluid had been 
poured out at particular points. He thus 


Leuwenhoek saw 


agrees with the observations of Power, 
Hooke, Derham, and White. The examina- 
tion was still carried on by naturalists, with 
the aid of the best microscopes. In 1841, 
Mr. E. Newman called attention to the al- 
most inconceivable number of the ‘“ bris- 
tles.”” Hooke had estimated the whole num- 
ber of ‘* tenders” on the six feet at sixty; 
Mr. Newman declares they are “ almost infi- 
nite.’”? This observer also saw that a liquid 
was poured out from some part of the complex 
structure. This fluid has been subjected to 
chemical analysis, but no remarkable ele- 
ment has been discovered. Water and oils 
appear to be the constituents, so that it is 
similar to the ordinary matter given off by 
the pores of the human skin. 

Mr. Hepworth, in 1854, observed that 
‘** the flaps’ of the fly’s feet were trumpet- 
shaped, or resembling the form of a boy’s 
sucker when supporting a heavy stone. 
This gentleman also noticed the marks left 
on the glass by ‘‘ the flaps,’’ but denied the 
existence of an adhesive fluid in sufficient 
quantity to support the weight of a fly. He 
advocated the sucker theory, giving no less 
than 12,000 suction tubes on one foot of a 
common fly. If this statement should stand 
the test of examination, we shall then have 
in one small insect 72,000 suction machines. 
It may give some readers a clearer view of 
the minute scrutinies now made into insect 
structure when we state that the expanded 
edge of a fly’s foot, called ‘‘ the flap,” has 
been found to be only the one five-thou- 
sandth of an inch in thickness. 

Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. West have devoted ° 
much time to the examination of these 
‘¢ flaps,”’ and the following are the principal 
results: Two distinct sets of hairs are 
found on the foot of a fly; one, called ‘ ten- 
ents,’’ rise from the inner side of the flap, 
and are employed to grip smooth surfaces; 
the other series are called ‘‘ guard hairs,” 
their office being to protect the fine-hooked 
tips of the ‘‘ tenents” from injury by fric- 
tion. We must observe here, that house- 
flies are not the only insects furnished with 
such a double system of hairs; most beetles 
are similarly supplied. 

The fly’s apparatus for walking and hold- 
ing on may be thus summed up: On a 
rough surface the insect appears to use its 
claws only; on glass, or on a ceiling, three 
processes are brought into action,—tirst, the 
‘‘almost infinite’? numbers of hairs are 
pressed down on the smooth surface; a pe- 
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culiar movement of the bristles then expels 
all the air from between or beneath the hair- 
like cushion; lastly, a fluid is poured out 
round the base of the entire hair-pad, and 
the expelled air is thus prevented from en- 
tering. A vacuum is in this manner secured 
and maintained so long as may be neces- 
sary. When the fly wishes to move, the flap, 
firmly pressed down on the glass, must be 
first raised, and this is accomplished by the 
hooked claws which lift up the thin edges of 
the hair-pad, and thus let in the air and de- 
stroy the vacuum. The movement of the 
claws in this process is very peculiar. Some 
notion of it may thus be gained: Let a 
reader suppose that a sucker is fixed to the 
tip of his little finger, and that this sucker 
becomes fastened to a table by atmospheric 


pressure; let him also imagine the tip of his ° 


thumb to be armed with a number of fine 
hooks. He will be able to lift the edges of 
the little finger sucker by these thumb 
hooks, and thus the air will be admitted 
under the sucker. Somewhat after this 
fashion does the fly loosen its foot from a 
surface of glass. 

The insect requires all its force thus to 
move the foot nimbly. When benumbed by 
cold or weakened by other causes, the fly 
remains fixed to one place, unable to lift its 
feet from the surface. Feeble or diseased 
flies may sometimes be seen violently strug- 
gling to extricate themselves. This was 
observed by White, who describes the insects 
as ** laboring along and lugging their feet in 
windows, as if they stuck fast to the glass.” 


_Mr. West has endeavored to estimate the 


exact amount of the forces which enable a 
fly to adhere to glass. He found that one 
half the insect’s weight is supported by the 
atmospheric pressure on the feet when the 
vacuum has been produced. One fourth of 
the weight is upheld by the grip of the “‘ ten- 
ent’ hairs, and the remaining fourth part 
by the fluid emitted from the flaps. Asa 
common house-fly weighs about half a grain, 
the supporting force exerted by each of the 
six feet will amount to one twelfth of a grain 
only, and this force is distributed among 
three powers,—the atmospheric pressure, 
the ‘*tenent”’ hairs, and the sustaining 
fluid. Each of these forces would have to 
support the one twenty-sixth of a grain only, 
assuming the weight to be equally distri- 
buted throughout. 
We have devoted thus much of this paper 
te the investigations of eminent men into 
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the structure of a fly’s foot, with two objects 
in view,—to induce some readers to make a 
more constant use of the microscope in their 
studies, and to deepen the conviction that 
there is nothing really little in the works 
of an infinite mind. 

The antenne of the fly, or feelers, as some 
call them, must not detain us long, but we 
cannot pass over some peculiarities of struc- 
ture in these organs. The third point in the 
antenne of the blue-bottle fly (Musca vomi- 
toria) is pierced with exceedingly fine aper- 
tures, the diameter of each being only one 
five-thousandth of an inch. So numerous 
are these openings, that both antenne are 
estimated to.contain 17,000. The mouth 
of each tube is protected by a curtain-like 
membrane, behind which a minute sac full 
of fluid can be seen. Some naturalists re- 
gard this singular system of apertures and 
sacs as forming the ear of the fly. This 
can, however, only rank at present as a 
clever supposition which subsequent discov- 
eries may prove to be true. 

The proboscis or trunk of the fly consists 
of many suction tubes, admirably fitted for 
pumping up the fluids on which the insect 
feeds. This trunk would admit of a much 
longer description than our space allows; we 
must, however, remind the reader that a 
fly’s proboscis really contains tongue, jaws, 
and lips, all modified and combined in one 
organ. The tongue is a net-work of fine 
tubes; two fine hooks are visible near the 
tip, one on each side, and the extremity is 
furnished with a series of most delicate ves- 
sels, through which the food passes up to 
the more fleshy parts of the tongue. An 
elaborate system of exceedingly minute 
muscles draws out and retracts the tongue, 
and aids in rolling up the whole trunk when 
the insect has finished its meal. As nothing 
but a fluid can ascend the fine tubes, it 
might be supposed that no fly could dine off 
a solid lump of sugar. But the insect is able 
to dissolve such a substance by a liquid 
poured from the trunk, and thus the lique- 
fied sugar is easily drawn up the suction 
vessels. 

The eyes of a fly are very large when com- 
pared with the size of the head. If one of 
these compound eyes be examined under a 
glass with a linear magnifying power of 100, 
the organ will be found to consist of many 
thousand tubes, each fixed in a six-sided 
case. Every one of these eyelets appears to 
be a perfect simple eye, resembling in all es- 
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sentials that of man. Dr. Hooke gave the 
number in each eye at 7,000, and Dr. Car- 
penter estimates them at 4,000. Thus, at 
the lowest computation, a house-fly pos- 
sesses 8,000 separate organs of vision. 

Few insects seem to lead a happier life 
than this nimble little creature. But its 
days are not. always free from trouble; a 
disease of a peculiar character attacks the 
fly, producing a white eruption on the body, 
suggesting the idea of insect leprosy. The 
fly is also infested by little parasitic ani- 
mals, which some enthusiastic naturalists 
have carefully figured and described. 

Many persons may ask, what special ser- 
vice do flies perform in the system of na- 
ture? Their particular office appears to be 
the rapid consumption of those dead and 
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minute animals whose decaying myriads 
would, otherwise, soon poison the air. It 
was aremark of Linnzeus, that three flies 
would consume a dead horse sooner than a 
lion could. He, doubtless, included the 
families of the three flies. Then he was 
certainly right. A single fly will sometimes 
produce 20,000 larvee, each of which in a 
few days may be the parent of another 
20,000, and thus the descendants of three 
flies would soon devour an animal much 
larger than a horse. 

Our readers will see, in the preceding re- 
marks, that even a common house-fly can 
offer to a student of nature many marvels 
of structure, and numerous proofs of an in- 
finite intelligence in the most invisible or- 
gans of the meanest creatures. 


A MYSTERIOUS SUMMONS. 


HE following story was told me by a 
lady. She was the wife of a rich squire 
in the east of England, after whose death 
she married a well-known Italian. She was 
a woman of remarkable ability and of great 
information, though somewhat eccentric. 
She had heard the story, with dates and 
names of persons. These she had forgotten 
and had never been able to supply them. 

She declared, however, that she was posi- 
tively assured that all the details had been 
verified by the French public authorities 
where the events related had occurred, and 
that the records still existed somewhere, if 
the place could only be found. 

During the first French Revolution, two 
Frenchmen of high birth, Count A. and 
Viscount B., were dispatched by the Royal- 
ist party on a mission to England. 

During their journey on horseback to a 
northern port of France, where a vessel 
awaited them, they were on one occasion 
benighted in the middle of a wide heath. 
Riding slowly forward, they perceived a light 
from what turned out to be a large and soli- 
tary chateau. After some knocking, steps 
were heard slowly coming in the yard within, 
and at last the door was cautiously unlocked. 
A porter or caretaker peered through the 
narrow opening and asked the reason of the 
knocking. 

** We have lost our way and are tired and 


hungry. We require shelter for ourselves 
and horses.”’ 

‘*Tmpossible!’? was the churlish reply, 
and the door was about to be closed, when 
one of the travelers intercepted it with his 
foot, and producing a pistol, said:— 

‘* We are quite ready to pay for our lodg- 
ing and supper, but we cannot go further 
to-night.” 

The caretaker paused for a moment as 
though reflecting, and at last he said:— 

**T will give you shelter for the night, and 
food for yourselves and your beasts, on one 
condition, viz., that you give me your word 
of honor as gentlemen, which I am sure 
you are, that nothing will induce you to 
leave the room I give you, and that to-mor- 
row at daybreak you go on your journey 
without asking any questions.” 

The promise given, the door was opened 
and the horses taken to the stables, which 
were within the court. The porter then led 
the two travelers up a splendid staircase and 
through a long corridor hung with tapestry, 
at length turning into a large empty room 
furnished as a drawing-room, and evidently 
belonging to the dwelling of a wealthy noble. 

Near the door was a large fireplace, in 
which a fire soon blazed. Candles were 
lighted, and the travelers saw two large 
luxurious beds, with rich hangings, one 
nearer to the entrance than the other. A 
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table was placed near the fire, and before 
long a substantial supper was brought, the 
utensils supplied for the meal and all the 
belongings of the house showing consider- 
able luxury. 

After eating their supper the two travelers 


went to rest. The elder took the bed nearer 
the door, leaving the other, at some feet off, 
to hiscompanion. Logs had been placed on 
the fire sufficient for the night, the door was 
locked, and the wayfarers gladly betook 
themselves to sleep. 

About an hour after going to sleep, the 
elder suddenly woke, starting in his bed. 
He could not account for this sudden wak- 
ing. The room was strongly lighted by the 
fire, there was no noise, and Count A. was 
about to lay himself once again on the pil- 
low, when a remarkable sight met him. A 
man of striking appearance, with a gray 
beard and dressed in a blouse, walked slowly 
toward the bed. When he had approached 
within a few feet, he beckoned three times 
to the count, as though wanting him to 
follow. 

The count gazed at him without moving, 
when the figure, bowing courteously, turned 
round and walked slowly away, stopping 
from time to time and looking back, repeat- 
ing his gesture with an imploring gaze till 
he reached the door, when he disappeared. 
Naturally startled at this unusual appearance 
Count A. rose from his bed and walked to 
the door to see if it had been tampered with, 
but it was still locked. Very weary, he 
turned in his bed and once more fell asleep. 
About an hour later he again started in the 
same manner. Again he saw the same 
figure, this time nearer the bed. Again did 
it beckon him to follow, and moving toward 
the door, turned with great eagerness, and 
still oftener than before, to repeat the same 
motion with his hand. The hand was that 


of a gentleman, small and white, with a ring . 


on one of the fingers. 

Frightened at this extraordinary appari- 
tion, Count A. this time woke his compan- 
ion and narrated what had.passed. ‘ Non- 
sense,”’ replied the latter, ‘‘ you ate too much 
supper and have been awakened by a night- 
mare. I am really too tired to talk about 
it.” 

The nervous earnestness with which the 
elder traveler repeated the story, however, 
impressed the younger, until he proposed 
that the curtains of the count’s bed should 
be tied to the bedclothes of his, so that in 
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the case of a third visit he could be awak- 
ened without noise. After securely fasten- 
ing the curtains of one bed to the coverings 
of the other, each returned to his own 
couch. 

A third time the count was awakened in 
the same startling manner. The figure 
stood elose to his bed, and the face of the 
visitor looked down on that of the awakened 
sleeper. The features of the apparition 
were plainly marked. They exhibited great 
pain and sadness. The count grasped the 
hangings! The apparition held uphis hand. 
The count jerked at his curtains, but they 
fell back without resistance, for the knot 
had become untied. Once again the figure 
retreated sorrowfully, turning but seldom to 
beckon, as though the attempt had been . 
given up in despair. 

It was now near daybreak. The count 
awoke his companion, and they sat up to- 
gether till morning. 

Shortly after dawn the caretaker, accord- 
ing to previous agreement, knocked at the 
door, which the count unlocked without 
difficulty, and the morning meal was brought 
in. The caretaker looked curiously at the 
two visitors as though inclined to ask ques- 
tions. He, however, did not carry out this 
intention. 

The travelers, mindful of their promise, 
made no remark. The horses, well groomed 
and refreshed, were ready for their journey, 
and the two companions left the chateau, 
the caretaker refusipg to accept any pay- 
ment or gratuity. The two men rode away, 
reached their port of embarkation, and ar- 
rived safely in England. 

Not many years later the elder of the two 
returned to France and accepted the new 
state of things. The Bonaparte Govern- 
ment offered him an administrative post in 
the north. This the count accepted, and 
among the other inducements which led to 
his acceptance was the chance of elucidating 
the mystery which constantly recurred to 
his memory. A very short time elapsed 
after assuming his duties’ before he made 
inquiries as to the chateau and its owners. 

The story told him was that the chateau 
belonged to the Marquis de ——, a gentle- 
man of great wealth and of retired habits. 
When somewhat advanced in life he married 
a girl of low extraction but of great beauty 
—the daughter of the peasant who now took 
care of the chateau. A year or two after 
their marriage a half-brother of the marquis 
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had left the army and come to reside with 
his brother, and some months later all three 
disappeared from the country together, with- 
out leaving any address, the chateau being 
placed under the care of the father of the 
old marquise, an old gamekeeper. The rapid 
succession of incidents in the Revolution, by 
absorbing public interest, had prevented 
inquiry. The caretaker led a gloomy, soli- 
tary life at the chateau. He was little seen 
except when he went out to make pur- 
chases; but he always appeared to be well 
provided with money. 

Arming himself with the necessary legal 
authority, which probably lent itself easily 
to the functionaries of the State, the count 
prepared to investigate the mystery. He 
accordingly repaired to the chateau with the 
agents of the law, and a priest well known 
in the neighborhood, to whom the story had 
been told. 

On arriving at the house the caretaker 
endeavored to withstand the intrusion, but 
yielding to force, the gate was opened, and 
_the count and the priest proceeded straight 
to the room where the incident had occurred. 

‘¢ ] think,”’ said the priest, “‘ this affair at 
present belongs more to me than to the law. 
Allow me to spend the night here alone. 
All I require is a lantern and a pistol. There 
will be force within hearing, but I believe 
the mystery can be solved more easily by 
one man than by many.” The brave old 
man’s offer was accepted. The count and 
his attendants posted themselves in other 
parts of the house, keeping the caretaker 
with them. A fire was lighted in the large 
room, and the priest was left there alone 
with his prayerbook. 

He had not remained long when the figure 
appeared beckoning to him, and he rose to 
follow. It passed through the door, always 
looking from time to time to see that the 
priest was behind. It led the way through 
a long corridor, then into a room which still 
contained ajl the appearance of a lady’s. In 
the corner was a small staircase, down which 
the priest descended in obedience to the 
summons of the apparition. It led to a 
small vestibule which opened into a chapel. 
The figure walked slowly up the aisle, 
ascended the steps of the altar, then sud- 
denly disappeared. 

The priest, following with his lantern, 
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perceived after some search a brass ring on 
the very spot where the figure had vanished. 
It was evidently the handle of a trap-door, 
which, however, resisted all the attempts of 
the priest to raise it. He fired his pistol, 
and soon the count and his attendants came 
to his help. 

The door raised, a steep ladder-staircase 
led into a vault. At the bottom of the lad- 
der lay a human skeleton, dressed in clothes 
similar to those worn by the apparition, and 
with a beard still hanging to the chin. A 
ring was on the finger. 

The caretaker made little difficulty in con- 
fessing the real facts. The marquis, who 
was a man of the kindest disposition, and 
had treated his half-brother with unwonted 
indulgence, had discovered that too intimate 
relations existed between him and -his wife. 
Frightened at his orders to them to leave 
the house, the two had murdered him as he 
slept in the large room, and conveyed his 
body along the passage through which the 
figure had led the priest. The caretaker was 
taken into confidence, and left to look after 
the house and property, while the criminal 
couple had left the country and were living 
in Belgium under an assumed name, sup- 
plied with money by the woman’s father, 
the caretaker, from the resources of the 
property, to which the half-brother was the 
natural heir. He and the woman were 
brought back to France, tried and executed. 


This story was told me nearly forty years — 


ago at Jersey, during the year of the first 
Exhibition. Though in simple language, it 
was related with great dramatic force and 
undoubted good faith. The lady declared to 


me that she fully believed the story had ~ 


been officially recorded in the archives of 
some municipal or provincial department in 
France. She was by birth of considerable 
rank, and members of her family had been 
in close friendship with many emigres. She 
promised to let me know if she ever heard 
of it again; but I saw little of her afterward, 
and she is now dead. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether her narrative had any 
foundation. Some one who may have heard 
this tale may supply the information. I have 
never heard it from any source nor read it 
in any book. The narrator told me that 
those who had first related the story were 
evidently believers in its truth. 


it 
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DAYBREAK. 


BY EDWIN MANNERS. 


WIND runs courier-like and leaves a calm; 
The mists and heavy grays grow light and wing away 

At the suspense and trembling of the dawn, 

Just lighting up the damp and distant verge 

With splendid symbols of celestial things. 

Then fixed with memories of all that is, 

The sun comes breaking o’er the eastern bar, 

And golden-armored, with its glittering shield 

Kindles the hill-tops and the streams beneath, 


Till all aglow the earth and skies appear; 

Till vivid beauty lifts up everything 

Now touched with a fresh and vivid sense of life. 
The faithful grass is growing, oh, how green! 
The crystal air is sparkling, oh, how clear! 

The birds of air chant music, oh, how sweet! 

The vestal flowers burn incense, oh, how rare! 
The heart is beating with unwonted joy, 

Around, above, beneath is sweetest tune, . 


Telling the worth and wisdom of the world, 


In that high harmony that keeps it whole. 


JERSEY City, 1890. 


MY ALLIGATOR. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


SUPPOSE I am the most eccentric man 
in the whole town of Nabsegum. My 


"neighbors say so, at least, and I accept it as 


a fact. It is rather odd for a man to fill his 
house with stuffed monkeys, lions, tigers, 
bears, snakes, and all kinds of beasts, birds, 
and reptiles, now isn’t it ? 

Well, that is just what I’ve done, and I 
keep doing it. I have quite a museum, I 
assure you, and I am adding to it every day. 

Perhaps it is needless to inform you that 
I am a bachelor, as you have guessed that al- 
ready. No married man would be allowed 
to keep an African lion, a royal Bengal tiger, 
a boa-constrictor, a dozen monkeys and an 
immense alligator in his drawing-room. No, 
if a man wants such company he must 
remain single, although I assure you, ma’am, 
that it is not alove of such society which 
has kept mea bachelor. On the contrary, 
it was from fear of being bamboozled into 


matrimony by a certain terrible female of 
my acquaintance, who got into a very bad 
habit of calling upon me eight times per 
week, that I purchased the first of my col- 
lection, a splendid great rhinoceros, and set 
him up in the front hall. 

The rhinoceros did excellently well for a 
few days; but Mrs. Maneater, finding the 
front door guarded, pounced upon me through 
the back door. Then I bought me a hand- 
some stuffed lion and set him up in the 
kitchen, and for a week that terrible female 
was kept at bay, but at last she gathered 
courage to face the rhinoceros, and once 
more I found myself in her power. 

I went on adding to my collection. I 
bought the most ferocious looking animals I 
could find, and filled every room in the 
house with them, but without avail; Mrs. 
Maneater was determined not to be fright- 
ened again, and [ found myself completely 
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in her power, from the fact, my dear sir, 
that it has always been and probably always 
will be impossible for me to say no to a 
woman. 

Mrs. Maneater is my next-door neighbor. 
She owns the house in which she lives, and 
it is a very handsome house, too, and Mrs. 
Maneater is a very handsome woman. 

—‘ Beauty’s brightest colors 

Have decked her out in all the hues of heaven.” 
And she’s young, too—not over thirty, and 
as I am forty, and rather good looking and 
quite wealthy, it isn’t at all singular that 
Mrs. Maneater should have selected me for 
her next victim. 

I have been acquainted with Mrs. Man- 
eater now about fourteen months. The first 
time I saw her I was delighted with her, 
for she is a delightful woman, and although 
I am a bachelor of forty, I haven’t remained 
single on account of any particular dislike 
for the sex. Oh, no! I admire the sex, and 
I came very near falling in love with Mrs. 
Maneater at first sight. 

Mrs. Maneater is a tall woman. Longi- 
tudinally she suits me exactly. The top of 
her hand reaches just to my eyebrows. 

Then there is a fullness about her form 
that I rather like. Her hair, too, is just the 
color that pleases me—black as a raven’s 
wing and exceedingly luxuriant, while as to 
her eyes—well, if I had had ’em made for 
me, they couldn’t have suited me better. 

In fact, there’s only one bad thing about 
Mrs. Maneater. As you never would guess 
what that one bad thing is, I’m going to tell 
you. It is on account of this one thing that 
I call her a terrible female. She is very 
beautiful, as I have observed before, and 
I’m sure she would make an excellent wife, 
but, alas! she has one infernal bad habit, 
and I shudder every time I think of it. No 
matter how good a husband she gets, she’s 
sure to bury him within six months after 
marriage! 

She has done that thing now four times in 
rapid succession. Yes, ma’am, this beauti- 
ful but terrible female has had four hus- 
bands, and she put overy one of them in 
their little beds within six months of their 
wedding-days. In the Nabsegum cemetery, 
ranged in a line, are four beautiful tomb- 
stones, and beneath them lie the bones of 
Mrs. Maneater’s four husbands. 

Now I like to see a woman enterprising, 
and if she has a taste for marrying a great 
deal, or rather, if she thinks it is her mission 
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to marry as many men as she can in a cer- 
tain number of years, why, I’m sure I don’t 
want to stand in the way of her mission; 
but I do object, most decidedly, sir, to being 
any woman’s fifth husband. 

That’s the kind of a man I am, and I 
don’t hesitate to say so right out; but I 
couldn’t tell Mrs. Maneater so. I knew, 
the first time I saw her, when I looked down 
into her glorious eyes, that if she should say 
to me, in that winning way of hers:— 

“O Wellington, will you, will you, will 
you, will you come to the bower?” that I 
couldn’t say no, notwithstanding the horror 
I have of being her fifth. 

I said to myself, ‘‘ Wellington Woggles, 
if that woman finds out your weak point, 
you’re a doomed man. Salt won’t save you. 
She has marked you for her own—with the 
figure five. Protect yourself, if you can. 
Buy a dog; buy two dogs; buy anything, no 
matter what, if you have the least hope that 
it will protect you from that terrible fe- 
male.”’ 

Well, as the reader knows, I bought a 
rhinoceros, a lion, a tiger, bears, wolves, 
catamounts, snakes, etc., but, alas! they 
couldn’t frighten Mrs. Maneater. She had 
too many dead husbands to be scared by a 
dead lion, even if it were stuffed, and got up 
so as to look most ferociously. 

I was in despair; and as if to make my 
misery more complete, Mrs. Maneater made 
me a present of a dozen very handsome 
handkerchiefs, and in one corner of each, 
instead of my initials, she had worked the 
figure five! 

‘*¢ Great heavens! ” cried I, as my number 
stared me in the face, “‘ this is too terrible! 
This is perfectly awful! Oh, must I be her 
fifth? Is there no escape from this dread 
female?” I cried, wildly clasping the form 
of my most ferocious looking stuffed lion, 
while his tail, slowly wagging to and fro in 
the evening breeze, seemed to answer, 
None, none, none! 

While I was hugging my lion, and bewail- 
ing my sad fate, the doorbell rang. 

“Tig shel” I groaned, wildly tearing the 
lion’s hair, and wiping my eyes with his 
tawny mane. 

But I was agreeably disappointed. The 
servant entered bearing a card, ‘ John 
Jones, New York.” 

** Show him up,” said I. 

A moment later Mr. J. Jones appeared. 
He was a young man and rather handsome. 
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Perhaps you have noticed that the Joneses 
are handsome, especially the girls. 

“This is Mr. Woggles, I believe,” said 
Jones, glancing around at the lion, tiger, 
bears, snakes and monkeys. 

‘You can stake your money on that, 
Jones,” I replied. 

Wellington Woggles ?”’ 

“ The very samé, my dear Jones,” I cried, 
grasping his hand. ‘‘ Glad to see you, old 
j fellow. How is Tom Jones, and Davy, and 
the rest of °em?” 

“They’re all quite well, thank you,”’ re- 
plied Jones. 

And—well, you have called to”»—— 

** Sell you an alligator.” 

* Sell me a what?” 

* An alligator, Mr. Woggles.”’ 

** Jones,” said I, ‘‘ afe you joking? Have 
you come here to trifle with my feelings? 
Because, Mr. Jones, you have touched my 
weak spot. An alligator is just what my 
soul is yearning for. I am so peculiarly 
i situas@a, Jones, that nothing but an alligator 
can save me from a fate worse than—oh, 
heavens! Jones, were you ever a fifth ?”’ 

“JT don’t know‘as I understand you, Mr. 
Woggles,” replied Jones. ‘‘ All I’ve got to 
say is this: if you want to buy an alligator, 
I’vegot just the reptile you want.” 

‘Ts he alive, Jones? ”’ 

*¢ Well, no, but he’s just as good as a live 
one.” 

** How’s that? Will he chaw up things ? 
Will he walk around and whisk his tail just 
like a live one?” 

: “ Exactly. That’s just what he will do. 
; You see, he’s fitted up inside with machin- 
ery, and all you’ve got to do is to wind him 
up with this ’ere key, an’ he’ll be as lively 
as a cricket.” 

** Jones, name your price. That alligator 
is mine. Where is he?” 

“There he is,”” answered Jones, drawing 
me to the window, and pointing at a horse 
and wagon that stood in front of the house. 
** Do you see that long box in the wagon?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Well, the alligator is in that box. You 
see, Mr. Woggles, I heard that you were 
fond of such things, and learning that you 
had no alligator in your collection, why, I 
brought the reptile right along, feeling sure 
that you’d want ’im.”’ 

**And I do want him, Jones, that is— 

a well, you warrant him to chaw?”’ 
Yes, sir.” 
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“Then Ill take him. Bring the critter 
in.” 

Jones named the price, I agreed to it, 
and then he went down to the wagon, and, 
with the help of my man Sam, got the box 
out on the sidewalk, took off the cover, 
wound up the machinery of the reptile, and, 
to my surprise and delight, the monster 
walked out of the box, and, witha sly switch 
of his long tail, knocked Sam to the ground, 
and then quietly walked up the steps, into 
the house, and confronted me in the parlor 
with wide open jaws. 

“Good heavens, Jones!” I cried, “the 
thing is alive!” 

‘* He’s just as good, yes, better than a live 
one,” said Jones. ‘Don’t be afraid, he 
won’t hurt you,” as the huge monster 
snapped his jaws right under my nose. 
** He’s just a little playful.” 

“‘T never heard of playful machinery be- 
fore,” said I. 

‘And you never saw such perfect ma- 
chinery before,”’ returned Jones. 

** No, I suppose not; but, dang it, can’t 
you let his machinery run down?” I asked, 
for, you see, he kept snapping at my nose. 

‘* He’s wound up for twenty-four hours,” 
replied Jones; ‘‘ but you can stop his jaw 
by just touching this spring here;” and he 
pressed one of the scales. ‘ This spring,” 
touching another scale, ‘‘ makes his tail 
wag.” 

‘*T should think so!’ cried I, as the alli- 
gator’s tail swept round, and knocked my 
stuffed lion half way across the room. 

‘*This spring stops the wagging. This 
spring makes him walk.” 

** Jones,’’ said I, ** will he swallow ?” 

‘*Swallow ?”’ Jones looked up at me in- 
quiringly. ‘‘ What do you want him to 
swallow ?” 

** Oh, nothing in particular,” said I, “ only 
if he can swallow I should like to know it.” 

‘* Why, the machinery is in the way, you 
see,” returned Jones. ‘‘ He might get some 
small things down his throat, though.” 

‘* You—you don’t think he could dispose 
of—of a woman—a widow, for instance, do 
you, Jones?” 

I thought the alligator snickered. As for 
Jones, he stared at me aghast. ‘* Why, Mr. 

Woggles, you wouldn’t 

**Oh, no, I wouldn’t let him, Mr. Jones. 
I was just asking out of curiosity. You see, 
my next-door neighbor is a widow lady, and 
she calls to see me quite often, and it would 
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be infernal bad—that is, for her—if the alli- 
gator should take a notion to swallow her.” 

** Yes; but he ain’t one of them kind of 
alligators, you know.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I’m glad to hear that he’s perfectly 
gentle and kind; and now, Mr. Jones, if 
you’ll just step into the next room, I’ll pay 
you for the reptile.” 

After having settled with Jones, I bade 
him good-night and returned to my alligator, 
and began exercising him alittle in snapping 
his jaws, wagging his tail and walking. 

I found that I could work him first rate in 
everything except in the management of his* 
tail. I couldn’t get that under control. I 
touched the spring, and the next moment 
found myself sprawling under the piano, 
while the tail kept sweeping around, knock- 
ing over chairs, tables, and my stuffed ani- 
mals,—oh, how the monkeys flew!—and 
smashing my china vases, and the ornaments 
on the mantel, and working destruction gen- 
erally to everything within reach of its terri- 
ble sweep. 

‘“* By George! I wish Mrs. Maneater would 
pop in now. It’s my opinion she’d look 
further for number five.” 

* Oh, you do!” 

‘Where the deuce did that voice come 
from ?’’ I asked, peering around the room. 

The alligator snapped his jaws. 

**Hold on, Mr. Alligator, I didn’t touch 
that spring! ’’ I cried. 

The alligator winked one eye and then 
started for me. 

“‘Egad! he is alive!” I yelled, rolling 
myself into a heap under the piano. 

‘* Come out o’ that,” growled the alligator, 
poking his huge jaws under the piano and 
snapping at my leg. 

. “Oh, horrors! alive and talking! ”’ 

*¢ Yes, I do feel rather lively,”’ replied the 
alligator, wiggling his tail facetiously. 

‘* Now. I will believe that there are uni- 
corns,” I groaned. ‘A talking alligator! 
and in the same room with me, with no 
hope of escape. Oh, this is worse than 
being number five! ”’ 

** Do you think so now?” with a hoarse 
laugh. 

‘‘ Oh, spare me, Mr. Alligator! ” 

- Not if I know myself, Mr. Woggles. I 
haven’t had anything to eat for three days, 
and I’m decidedly hungry.” 

“* But, dangnation, my dear Mr. Alligator, 
if all you want is something to eat, just step 

down to the dining-room with me, and I’ll 
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order the cook to prepare a supper for you 
fit for an alderman.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Woggles. 
I prefer my vittles raw,’’ returned the alli- 
gator, with an affectionate glance at my fat 
legs. 

“*O Got in Himmel! would you eat me?” 

“Oh, won’t 1?” laughed the alligator. 

This was terrible! I don’t think the reader 
appreciates how terrible! Only think of 
me, curled up under the piano, with an 
immense alligator snapping his huge jaws 
in my face, and declaring in the English 
language (which made it far more terrible) 
that he was going to make a supper of me. 
Oh, it was awful! I trembled so as to fairly 
shake the house, while the cold perspiration 
stood out in drops like frog’s eyes all over 
me. 

** Do you know,” said I, looking sternly at 
the alligator, ‘that this is unlawful? Do 
you know that it is a criminal offence to eat 
a man? Don’t you know that you’ll be 
hanged for it?” 

The alligator laughed. ‘I must be con- 
victed first, and to do that, I must be tried 
by a jury of my peers—that is, twelve alli- 
gators; and do you think they’d bring me in 
guilty? Not much. They might bring in 
a verdict of insanity, but I should not care a 
whisk of my tail about that.’’ 

‘** Did you ever study law?” I asked. 

**No, but I’ve eaten a judge and three 
lawyers.” 

*¢ And I’m to be your next victim ?”’ 

‘* Well, it looks like it now,”’ returned the 
saurian, ‘‘ but still I’ll let you off on condi- 
tions.” 

** Name them! ”’ I yelled; name them! 

The alligator was humming ‘‘ Hear me, 
Norma,’”’ and beating time with his ‘tail. 
**Oh, don’t yell so, Woggles! You’ve put 
me all out of tune. What avery excitable 
fellow you are!” 

“The conditions! the conditions! ”’ 

“Still harping on my daughter. By the 
way, Wogg, did you ever see Ned Booth in 
Hamlet ?”’ 

‘“*Confound Hamlet! Name your condi- 
tions! ”’ I cried. 

‘** Well, in the first place,’’ said the alliga- 
tor, snapping at a fly, ‘‘1 must ask you a 
question. Do you believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls?” 

‘“*No, by thunder! 
doctrine.” 

Well, you must swallo 4 it. 


I don’t swallow that 


If you don’t 
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swallow you.” And he opened his jaws 
to their widest extent. 


“Oh, spare me! I believe! I’m con- 
‘vinced! I cried, in terror. 
“Very good, Mr. Woggles. Then you 


believe that when I was on the earth be- 
fore, and wore whiskers—I don’t mean this 
kind of a whisker,”’ lashing his tail, ‘‘ I bore 
the name of Jim Longden?” 

** Did you, though?” 

honor, Woggles.”’ 

“‘Egad!” said I, ‘‘ Jim, this is getting 


interesting.” 


** And it’s going to be more so, Woggles. 
Now, perhaps you know a certain Mrs. 
Maneater?” 

“Know her? Alas! I know her but too 
well. She’s a terrible female.” 

* Well, that isn’t so singular, considering 
I’m her grandfather.” 

** Her what? ”’ 

“Her grandfather, my dear Woggles,” 
repeated the alligator, with a smile. 

Ha! ” 

*¢ And now for the conditions.” 

‘Oh, spare me, Mr. Alligator—my dear 
Jim 

‘* Why, that’s what I’m going to do,” in- 
terrupted the saurian. ‘‘1’m going to spare 
you, providing you'll solemnly swear to 
marry my granddaughter, Mrs. Maneater, 
within twenty-four hours.” 

Now, I don’t know what my reader may 
think, but for my part, the moment the 
alligator declared his relationship to Mrs. 
Maneater, I began to be suspicious. ‘‘ Now 
I think of it,” I muttered, ‘that voice 
sounds very familiar. I’m very sure I’ve 
heard that voice before. It’s a woman’s 
voice. It’s 

“ Swear,” growled the alligator. 


“He’s quiet now,” thought I. ‘One 


spring and I’m safe.” 


** Swear to marry her, Woggles.” 

“Not if I know myself, Jim,” I cried, 
starting up and jumping clear over the alli- 
gator, tail and all. Then rushing through 
the doorway, I closed the door behind me, 
and locking it, surveyed my alligator through 
the keyhole. 

“Foiled! muttered the saurian, lashing 
his tail in a rage. 

After a while he quieted down a little. 
Then I noticed that he was suffering with 
some internal difficulty. His groans almost 
melted my heart. At last, with a wail more 
terrible than all the rest, he lashed his tail 
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three times, and rolling over on to his back 
cried, in a voice that I knew but too well, 
“* I’ve broken the key and I can’t get out! 
I’m lost, lost! I never shall get my fifth!” 

I -went to bed then and went to sleep with 
a smile upon my countenance, and awoke 
next morning wearing a broad grin. 

After dressing myself, I went down and 
took a peep at my alligator through the key- 
hole. Finding him quiet, I didn’t venture 
to molest him then, but went down to 
breakfast. 

Upon taking up the morning paper, I 
found there had been a railroad accident the 
night before, and among the list of killed 
I found the name of John Jones, of New 
York. 

I was quietly sipping my coffee, when 
my housekeeper rushed in, crying, “‘O Mr. 
Woggles, have you heard the terrible 
news?” 

“ About the railroad disaster ?”’ 

‘*No, Mrs. Maneater—she’s missing! and 
they’re going to drag the river for her.” 

“* What, do they think she’s committed 
suicide 

** Yes, or that she’s been murdered.”’ 

Horrible! ” 

The housekeeper went off moaning. 

Then I took acup of coffee and a couple 
of muffins and went up to the drawing-room. 

** Jim,” said I, speaking through the key- 
hole, ‘* would you like a muffin?” 

Oh, yes,”’ in a very faint voice. 

** Will you be quiet if I come in?” 

Yes.”’ 

I opened the door, and .going up to the 
alligator, who made no hostile demonstra- 
tions, passed the muffins and the cup of 
coffee down his throat. 

“Thank you, Mr. Woggles,” in a very 
soft voice. 

“Do you know, Jim,” said I, ‘“ that’ your 
granddaughter Mrs. Maneater is missing ? ” 

Jim didn’t answer. 

‘* Furthermore, Mr. John Jones, the only 
man whom I suspected that knew anything 
about her disappearance, was killed last 
night.” 

The alligator groaned and threw up the 
coffee cup. 

“* Now, Jim,” I continued, “if you know 
anything about Mrs. Maneater’s where- 
abouts, and will tell me; and futhermore, 
if you’ll ask my pardon for frightening me 
so last night, and will give up all designs 
you may have had for making me your 
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granddaughter’s fifth, I’ll send you back to 
your native swamp.” 

“¢ Never! ” yelled the alligator. 

“Very well, then you remain with me.” 

And he never has from that day to this. 

He doesn’t talk a great deal, and is gener- 
ally pretty quiet. His appetite is poor for 
an alligator, and he persists in having his 
meat cooked. He is quite fond of beef- 
steak, roast turkey, with oyster sauce, and 
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likes sugar and milk in his tea. I’m quite 
fond of him, I assure you, for he is really 
very intelligent for an alligator. He is very 
mild and gentle, and is exceedingly fond of 
company, although he never talks to any one 
but me. 

But it’s very singular, I think, dear 
reader, that Mrs. Maneater has never been 
heard of since the night that I bought my 
alligator. 


A GREAT MATCH. 


BY MARY BUTLER. 


HE lay and slept in the boat upon the 
silver river, the bright August moon 
shining down upon her. The deep shadows 
of the elms by the pathway lay across the 
stream; the “‘lap, lap ’’ of the water against 
the grassy bank only lulled her into a deeper 
slumber. 

**Look, Ray—our sentinel has fallen 
asleep at her post; surely it is time to go! 
Shall 1 wake her?” and the speaker, a 
fair-haired and exceedingly fragile-looking 
girl, stepped out of the dense shadow under 
the trees and came close to the boat. 

** No; come away!’ said her companion, 
taking her by the arm and drawing her half 
reluctantly along the raised pathway. 

‘* Why won’t you let me go home? I 
have said everything that I came here to 
say,” replied the girl fretfully, pulling the 
white woollen shawl she wore closer about 
her sloping shoulders. 

** Because I do not believe you. You can- 
not give me up so lightly after four years, 
Stella.” 

Raymond Yates, organist of the cathedral 
the square tower of which could be seen 
rising above the roofs of the city a few miles 
down the stream, turned his dark handsome 
face towards the girl as he made this appeal. 
Her lips quivered and the tears welling up 
into her blue eyes fell over on to her cheeks. 

‘** You are cruel! ’’ she cried reproachfully. 
‘** You know how I am placed, and you don’t 
help me in the least! ”’ 

He turned upon her with a fierce and snd- 
den passion that terrified her. 

“Help you! he exclaimed. ‘‘ Help you 
to sell the heart that you gave to me—help 


you to sell it for riches, for a title, for an 
establishment! Ask me to strike you dead 
now, while you are innocent, and I will do 
it sooner! ” 

“The girl shrank away from him with a low 
frightened cry, and pressed her hand against 
her breast. He paused, looked at her for a 
moment, aud then continued in a calmer 
tone:— 

‘¢ The whole purpose and object of my life 
is centered in you. To win you, to have a 
home fit for you, I have worked as few men 
work, I have denied myself as few men have 
denied themselves; and now, when all is 
ready, when your mother even is satisfied 
with what I have done, you tell me that you 
would. be wretched as a poor man’s wife, 
that you are going to marry this new-comer 
whom you never saw until three months 
ago! I can’t believe you, Stella—I can’t 
believe that you whom I have known and 
loved since you were a child can be so false, 
so treacherous, so wicked!” 

The girl stopped upon the pathway, a look 
of mingled terror and desperation on her 
pretty delicate tear-stained face, like some 
timid animal at bay. 

‘* What am I to say to you?” she asked 
plaintively. ‘*‘ You know how delicate I am 
—that I cannot live without luxuries and 
comforts that other girls never think of. 
Why, lL am shivering—absolutely shivering— 
in this warm balmy air that has sent Prue 
to sleep! I am not fit to be a poor man’s 
wife, Ray.” 

She paused and pressed her lace handker- 
chief against her eyes, and the rays of the 
moon, falling upon a diamond bangle on her 
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‘slim white arm, turned it into a circle of 


shining light. 

** And yet for four years you seemed quite 
happy at the prospect of being, as you say, 
a poor man’s wife! ”’ 

‘*] know, and even now, if you were not 
rich but moderately well off, I would not 
hesitate for an instant; but--but—how could 
we live on less than three hundred a year?” 

‘* Especially when you are offered more 
than three thousand! Isthat bangle on your 
arm an earnest of your bargain ? ” 

She made no reply, but, sobbing, walked 
towards the boat. She was very hardly 
used, she thought, glancing covertly at her 
lover’s pale angry face as the moonbeams 
fell upon it—very hardly used indeed, and 
greatly to be pitied; for, with all the affec- 
tion of which her vain nature was capable, 
she loved the young music-master, and she 
was miserable because he was not rich 
enough to give her the luxuries that, as a 
beauty and almost an invalid, she told her- 
self she required. But she would have 
married him and been a happy and con- 
tented wife if there had not suddenly ap- 
peared on the scene one ready to heap upon 
her all that wealth, ease and comfort for 
which she had so long secretly pined. 

Raymond Yates, of unblemished character 
and great abilities in his profession, was 
considered quite a suitable match for ‘ that 
pretty delicate Miss Durham, who hasn’t a 
sixpence of her own now that her father’s 
dead,’ said the well-to-do matrons of Fair- 
minster, as they gave her a stately bow, or 
asked her to an occasional tennis-party, 
more in memory of the time when her father 
was Rector of St. Fair’s than because she 
was still the same girl who had come into the 
Rectory drawing-room in her white frock 
and blue sash after «linner, or ridden through 
the quite drowsy streets at her father’s side. 

But all this—the faint recognition, the 
rarely-extended hospitality—changed as if 
by magic when it became known that the 
young and wealthy baronet, Sir Francis 
Glover, owner of St. Fair’s Chase and many 
a mile of fertile country atound it, was per- 
petually at the little cottage by the river, 
was to be seen any summer afternoon rowing 
the two girls up the stream, or idly drifting 
down it in.a comfortably-cushioned boat, or 
driving them and their sad-faced widowed 
mother in his newly-bought carriage. When 
the astounding news was first whispered, 
and then, as it were, shouted from the very 
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house-tops, that Stella Durham, so long en- 
gaged to the cathedral organist, young Ray- 
mond Yates, had jilted him in the coolest 
manner, and was about to marry Sir Francis, 
then Fairminster society woke up to the fact 
that she was a person to be made much of 
and petted and flattered, until her vain weak 
little head was almost turned by her sudden 
good fortune. 

Sir Francis Glover, who from the many 
high-born and beautiful women eager to be 
mistress of his great old house—half castle, 
half abbey—had selected this girl, was some- 
what of a “lion” in Fairminster society. 
No one however had even heard of his exist- 
ence until the deaths of two Glovers of St. 
Fair set the family solicitor advertising for 
the heir-at-law. 

Sitting by a wood-fire in his hut on 
an Australian sheep-run, Francis Glover 
caught, in the soiled month-old newspaper 
he was reading, the name of that fair Eng- 
ish home from which his grandfather had 
been exiled sixty years before. He read 
that the last of the direct line was dead, and 
he knew that he, a rough, uneducated farm- 
servant, minding sheep here in the bush or 
herding cattle for his daily bread, was heir 
to those vast possessions of which he had 
heard his father and grandfather speak so 
often. 

As soon as he could, he started for Mel- 
bourne on foot, and trudging across the 
country at the rate of thirty miles a day, 
quickly reached his destination. 

Sir Francis Glover, driving through the 
great entrance-gate of St. Fair’s Chase, be- 
neath welcoming arches and between rows 
of bowing tenants, seemed a very different 
person from the haggard sun-burnt, travel- 
stained man who had burst into a solicitor’s 
office some months before in Melbourne. 
But the large sum advanced by the shrewd 
practitioner, although it had changed his 
outward appearance immensely, had not 
changed the man himself in the least. The 
handsome face had lost its bronze, the wild 
locks and beard had been trimmed, the tall 
sinewy frame clothed by a West-end tailor; 
but the wild, fierce, intractable spirit was 
the same as when it first saw the light in a 
mining camp by the dry bed of an Austra- 
lian river. 

Society in Fairminster would have “‘ taken 
him up” eagerly, but the young man soon 
wearied of the dinners and dances, the ten- 
nis-parties and the match-making mammas, 
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and began to think of ‘‘ doing Paris and a bit 
of the Continent;’? and, while he was so 
hesitating, his eyes rested for the first time 
on Stella Durham’s lovely delicate face, 
where she sat, a little apart from the-other 
guests, at an afternoon tea at the Palace. 

She was too dangerously pretty, with her 
large soft blue eyes and rose-and-white 
complexion, to be made a friend of by any 
of the ladies who formed the “society” of 
the place; for was it not just possible that a 
‘brother or cousin, or even a suitor, might 
take it into his head to follow her home to 
that little cottage by the river and get him- 
self ‘‘caught’?? Consequently Stella gen- 
erally found herself—she scarcely knew why 
—a little lonely and deserted at the few 
places to which she was asked. With a 
vague feeling upon her of being undeserv- 
edly snubbed and slighted, she thought it 
quite a triumph to keep the baronet by her 
side, exerting herself to talk to him, giving 
him a rose from her shoulder knot, and bid- 
ding him come to Riverside to see her 
mother. 

From that hour a new life began for 
Stella. It was not only that the baronet 
‘was perpetually at Riverside—that he 
brought a hammock and set it up in the little 
garden, that he procured a boat and was con- 
tinually taking the sisters on the river—but 
the girl suddenly found herself of impor- 
tance. It became known in some mysteri- 
ous way that it was useless to ask Sir Francis 
to dance or garden-party, to tennis-match or 
picnic to which the Durhams were not also 
invited; and society in Fairminster, accepting 
the inevitable, hastened to pay its homage to 
the future mistress of St. Fair’s Chase. 

With a timid, nervous shrinking from 
*¢ what he would say,’ Stella concealed the 
baronet’s attentions as long as she possibly 
could from her lover; but Raymond soon 
perceived that she was changed—ay, and 
soon heard the cause of that change. Fora 
time he kept silent, thinking that she her- 
self would volunteer an explanation; but, 
when she not only did not, but seemed to 
shrink from any approach to the subject, he 
demanded one. 

And so, in the moonlight, by the river, 
with the sweet warm breath of the summer 
night aj] about them, with the whisper of 
the leaves overhead, and the “lap, lap”’ of 
the water at their feet, there was told once 
again the old tale of a woman’s treachery 
and a man’s despair. 
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‘*T suppose you will never forgive me?” 
she said at last, stooping close to the boat 
and half extending her hand. 

“*Forgive you,” he cried—‘“‘ forgive you! 
I dare say the world would proclaim me a 
wretch not fit to live if I were to take you by 
your throat and hold you down under the 
dark water there. But I tell you you have 
done far worse to me. You have killed 
everything good in my heart, you have 
wrecked my life, you have turned me into 
an objectless, purposeless wretch without an 
aim or a hope on earth, and you stand there 
whimpering as if you had torn a flounce or 
lost a glove, and ask me to forgive you! ”’ 

Stella stepped hastily into the boat and 
caught her sister by the arm. _ 

‘*Wake up, Prue!” she cried pettishly. 
‘*-How can you sleep there when I am in 
such distress ?”’ 

Thus adjured, the young girl opened her 
dark eyes and looked about her. 

“*T’ll row,’? she said, rubbing her bare 
hands together; ‘“‘1 am quite cold.” Then 
noticing the tears on her sister’s face, she 
suddenly embraced her saying, ‘*‘ What is 
the matter, dear? Where is Ray? Have 
you had another quarrel ?”’ 

‘* He says I have broken his heart. 
he is on the bank,” sobbed Stella. 

Prudence pushed the tangle of dusky curls 
off her forehead and looked earnestly at her 
sister. 

** Tell the truth, Stella,’’ she said; ‘* have 
you jilted him at last, and for the Austra- 
lian? Is this the meaning of all the going 
about with Sir Francis—the parties and new 
dresses? Have you been false to Ray ?” 

‘It is very hard,’? moaned Stella, by the 
way of answer, ‘‘ to please every one; but I 
won’t stand in my own light. I won’t—it 
would be a sort of suicide! And Ray is so 
angry—he says he will never forgive me.” 

Prudence stepped out of the boat and was 
at the young man’s side in a moment; she 
seemed utterly unable to speak however, 
only clinging with both hands to his arm, her 
dark face, all wet with tears, raised to his. 

‘* My child,” he said, looking down at her 
with a certain sad tenderness that she cher- 
ished in her memory for long afterwards, 
** don’t you grieve for me. It is the common 
lot. Why should I be treated better than 


There 


others? He is rich, and I am poor—it is all 
comprised in that, Prue.”’ 

He released himself gently from her 
clasped hands, and, saying Goud-night, — 
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good night!’ went away in the shadow of 
the elms. But he turned his head to watch 


how slowly she went back to the boat, and 
with what long even strokes she sent it across 
the river, the moon changing the water-drops 
on her sculls into little sparkles of light, and 
showing him her pale sorrowful young face. 


‘Prue, lam going away, and I want to 
say good-by. Will you come across the 
river? ”’ 

The girl was standing at the foot of her 
little garden, close to the water; she had a 
newspaper in her hand, and so occupied was 
. she in reading and re-reading a single para- 
graph among the advertisements that she 
did not see the young man on the opposite 
bank until his voice reached her. Then she 
raised her dusky curly head and, putting her 
hand above her eyes to shade them from the 
afternoon sun, looked across at him. 

‘*¢ Will you come ?”’ he called out again. 

Prudence shook her head; in her present 
state of passionate antagonism to her sister’s 
approaching marriage, she would as soon 
have stepped into a caldron of molten lead as 
into Sir Francis Glover’s boat. 

‘*No!” she shouted back, almost sav- 
agely. ‘* But I will walk up to the bridge 
and meet you there.”’ 

Raymond understood perfectly all that 
‘was meant by the fierce negative; and, as he 
turned and walked along the pathway to- 
wards the bridge, he felt grateful to his little 
champion. 

He was there before her, and watched her 
coming, swinging her hat in her hand, and 
letting the faint wind toss her dusky eurls 
about her forehead, and the hot sun kiss her 
cheeks into a golden brown. 

She soon joined him, and, leaning her 
arm upon the broad stone parapet, stood 
silently beside him, seemingly quite content 
to wait until he began the conversation. 
The sinking sun, shining redly upon the 
river and upon the ripening fields of wheat 
on either side, touched her sad face with its 
brightness aud brought out bronze lights 
among her soft curls. 

It was a beautiful—nay, a good face, Ray- 
mond thought, glancing at ihe tine profile. 
There was alittle too much willfulness about 
the mouth and rounded chin perhaps; but 
how fearless, how truthful, how pure were 
the broad white brow and the luminous 
dusky eyes! 

He looked away from her again, down the 


flowing stream, to where the city stood, all 
its spires and towers and windows glowing 
in the sunlight. 

** It is a fair scene to leave, and leave for- 
ever, is it not, Prue ?”’ he said, with asmile 
half sad, half bitter. 

She turned to him, her face paling. 

‘* Forever? Oh, no, Ray—no! I know 
you are going away for a time—I saw the 
advertisement for another organist in the 
paper—but you will come back; you will not 
feel this always, you know. It is not as if 
she were dead, and died loving you.and true 
to you, or as if something forced you apart. 
and you still knew she was yours in heart 
But I don’t like to speak harshly of her.’’ 

know,” he said gloomily; ‘* I can quite 
understand what you would say. -Perhaps 
in time I shall despise her; at present I can 
only despise myself for loving her still.” 

Prudence made no reply; hot tears were 
too near her eyes. 

** Well, I don’t want to trouble you about 
that,” the young man continued, not look- 
ing at her, but far off towards the west. “I 
suppose she has only done what ninety-nine 
women out of a hundred would do if they 
got the chance; still, I thought she was the 
hundredth, and had thought so ever since I 
was sixteen. It wasa bitter awakening.” 

**Oh, how could she—how could she?” 
cried the girl, turning away her face, and 
searching hurriedly for her handkerchief. 

** Prue, my dear child, don’t distress your- 
self so! Hush, hush!” 

The girl hid her face for another moment, 
and then raised it, forcing a smile to her 
unsteady lips. 

‘** There,” she said, putting away her hand- 
kerchief resolutely, ‘‘ 1 won’t be foolish any 
longer; but you mustn’t talk sentimeat to 
me. You have been so abominably treated 
among us that anything of that sort will 
quite upset me. When are you going, and 
where, and what are you going to do?” 

‘** Yes, that is just what I want to speak 
about,” he replied, with rather forced cheer- 
fulness, for this sincere sympathy had 
touched him to the heart, and it was only 
by an effort that he kept the tears from his 
eyes. ‘* Mr. Crossley treated me very well 
in respect of Vale Cottage; he has taken it 
off my hands and given me back the money 
I paid for it less than a month ago. I had 
not to explain at all; he quite understands 
why I do not want it now.”’ 

*“*Of course every one knows what Stella 
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is going to do,’”’ said the girl, with a long, 
quivering sigh. 

‘¢ Well, that is about four hundred pounds 
—enough to begin the world again on, is it 
not ?—enough to take me to Melbourne.” 

“To Melbourne! O Ray! why go there, 
so far?” 

*¢ Because,’’ clenching his hand and strik- 
ing it upon the parapet, ‘‘ I want to find out 
something about Sir Francis Glover’s past 
life. Did it never strike you as strange that 
after a lifetime spent in Australia he should 
come here and claim his inheritance, as 
utterly free from relation or friend or fol- 
lower as if he had dropped from the skies ?”’ 

‘“*No,” replied Prudence, wondering at 
his vehemence, “‘ it did not.”’ 

** Well, it struck me, and I am going to 
make inquiries. What if he have wife and 
child in that far-off land ?”’ 

**Q Raymond! why should you think 
that?” 

*“*T hardly know, but I do think it. He 
went to the editor of the Fairminster News, 
and asked him not to insert a notice of his 
approaching marriage. He did the same 
with some London papers.”’ 

The girl’s face paled, and she clasped her 
hands together. 

** Oh, that would be dreadful! ’’ she cried, 
breathlessly. 

“Of course it is only the merest guess- 
work at present, but I shall soon settle the 
point.”” He paused a moment, and then 
added: ‘‘ I start to-morrow.”’ 

A little sorrowful exclamation burst from 
Prudence’s lips, but he did not notice it. 


** And I want you to write tome. Is the - 


date of—of the marriage fixed yet?” 

** Almost; some time in December, I be- 
lieve.”’ 

** And it is the beginning of August now. 
Well, if it is to be earlier, telegraph to me; 
here is the address, and money to do so. 
Mind, child, I depend on you. You will not 
be false to me ? ”’ 

She did not speak, but took the purse he 
offered her, and raising her eyes, looked 
steadily into his. 

** Yes, I believe you,” he said, answering 
her look. ‘I can trust you.” 

“‘ And if this that you suspect is a fact, 
you will come back and save her, Ray- 
mond ?”’ 

He started slightly, and his pale cheeks 
flushed; then he replied:— 

** It was of revenge I was thinking.” 


‘Oh, no, no! Think of Stella, whom yow 
loved so long, so dearly! ”’ 

‘*T do think of her,” he burst out sud- 
denly, ‘‘and but for the hope I have of 
unmasking this villain—for he is a villain, 
child—the thought of her would drive me 
mad!” 

‘*O Ray, hush! But you will be in time 7: 
You will gm if you cannot come? 
That is, if 

“a I am not going on a wild-goose chase. 
But I am not—I am convinced that I am 
not. There was something in that man’s 
life on the other side of the world which he 
does not want known on this, and that 
something I shall find out. Does he talk 
much of his life there?” 

‘Oh, never! It seems to have gone out 
of his mind completely.” 

She stopped abruptly and looked down the 
winding road that led to the city. The sound 
of wheels and horses’ feet fell upon their 
ears. 

“Tt is the carriage from the Chase,’’ said 
Raymond, as an open carriage, with a pale 
blue parasol held above the head of one of 
the occupants, came iuto view on one of the 
turns of the road. ‘I will not stay to be 
bowed to and passed by. I said my farewell 
to her on that night by the river. Good-by, 
Prue. Heaven knows what you will be in a 
year or two, but I think I can trust you.” 

** Oh, I shall never change—never! ”’ she 
answered, sobbing. 

He brushed the soft curls off her fore- 
head and touched it with his lips. 

‘¢ Heaven bless you, little Prue!’’ he said 
earnestly. ‘‘Do not you sell that pretty 


face of yours. Believe me, not even wealth: 


like Sir Francis Glover’s is worth staining 
your pure soul for.”’ 

She let him kiss her in silence, her lips 
even quivering into a smile as she slowly 
drew her hands from his farewell grasp, and 
when he had turned away, watched him 
along the pathway by the river until he dis- 
appeared beneath the shadow of the elms; 
and then, when he was gone—passed out of 
her life, as she thought, forever—Prudence 
dropped her head upon her arm and wept as 
she had never wept before in all her young 
life. 


The marriage was to take place in the 
cathedral; the parish church, where Stella 
had been christened and her mother mar- 
ried, was not nearly fine enough for such a 
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ceremony. Neither was the little cottage 
by the river suitable for the many guests 
who were to be at the breakfast and at the 
dance that Mrs. Durham was to give in the 
evening. So one of those ladies who had 
“taken up” the future Lady Glover so 
enthusiastically lent her house in the city 
for the occasion; and when Stella awoke on 
her wedding-morning, it was not the familiar 
little room, with its chintz draperies and 
window looking towards the river, that she 
opened her eyes upon, but a large, hand- 
somely furnished chamber. 


‘*Tt is better so,’? muttered the weak, un- 


stable girl, as she pushed aside the curtain 
and looked out upon a dreary prospect of 
wet, shining roofs and slanting wind-blown 
rain. ‘*I would not have anything like the 
old times; I’m even glad it’s raining. I 
dare say it’s ever so warm and sunny and 
bright on the other side of the world now, 
and he is forgetting me.”’ 

She dropped the curtain and, pressing her 
hands together, began tocry. She was find- 
ing out day by day that she could not cast 
Raymond aside as lightly as she thought. 
Hers was a vain and shallow heart at best, 
but with all the strength of that heart she 
had loved the young organist. And oh, she 
missed him so much! At first the flattery 
she received, the high position she had taken 
in Fairminster society, filled up the void in 
her life; but when winter came, with chill 
rain and frost, Stella began to pine for 
something besides paying and receiving 
visits. Already, while she had as yet only a 
slight idea of the price for which she had 
sold herself, these things were beginning to 
pall upon her, and her fickle, wayward heart 
was pining for the sound of Raymond’s 
voice, for the clasp of his hand on hers, for 
his very presence near her. 

** He will come back and fall in love with 
Prue and marry her, and I shall see them in 
the humble home that might have been 
mine, and happy with the happiness that I 
have flung away,” moaned the girl to her- 
self, twisting her thin white hands together. 
‘* And I shall be Lady Glover of St. Fair’s 
Chase, with my coarse, ill-bred husband and 
my wealth to make me happy. Oh, if it 
were all to do again, would I—would I ’”»—— 

Thus Stella Durham, on the morning that 
was to put her in possession of all that she 
had given up her young heart’s choice for, 
began to reap the bitter fruits of her sin, 
and could not comfort herself even with the 


glories of her wedding-gown or the gleam of 
the diamonds ready to clasp her throat and 
arms. 

Prudence was not with her. ‘The girl 
utterly refused to share any of the advan- 
tages Stella’s great match had already pro- 
cured. She would not wear a gown bought 
out of the large check which the baronet 
had given Mrs. Durham; she would not live 
in a house obtained through his influence. 
And she stayed at Riverside alone during 
the last week before the marriage, waiting 


‘in a fever of doubt and anxiety for news 


from Raymond. 

She had written to him twice without re- 
ceiving any reply, and she was beginning 
to think that he wished to break every link 
that bound him to such a painful past—that 
he had nothing to accuse Sir Francis of— 
that she would never see him again. 

‘* He might have written to me, to answer 
my letters—to say good-by,’’ muttered Prue 
to herself, her dark eyes misty with tears, as 
she looked out at the driving rain and lis- 
tened to the faint, far-off sound of the 
cathedral bells. 

‘* Will the postman never come?” she 
thought impatiently, buttoning her rain- 
cloak and standing, umbrella in hand, in the 
little glass porch, so as to be ready to start 
for Fairminster the instant he arrived; for 
although Prue would not be one of the 
bridesmaids, which would have forced her 
to accept a costume and bracelet from Sir 
Francis, she was going to her sister’s wed- 
ding. 

At that moment she saw the postman 
opening the wooden gate and coming up the 
gravel walk. 

‘For me ?” cried the girl, running out to 
meet him, for me?” 

‘** Miss Durham, Riverside, Fairminster, 
England,’”’ read out the man, handing her 
the letter. ‘* For your sister, miss.” 

Prudence took it from him in silence, and 
walking slowly back into the porch, seated 
herself on a low shelf among the moribund 
fuchsias and geraniums, and stared at it 
with wide-open perplexed eyes, the lovely 
dusky red paling in her smooth cheeks. 

It was the letter that she had waited so 
long ‘for without doubt—the handwriting 
was Raymond’s, the postmark Melbourne; 
but it was not addressed to her, but to her 
sister, whose wedding-bells were now clang- 
ing in her ears. 

‘What am 1 to do?” thought the girl 
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desperately. ‘‘Is it a mistake? Does he 
think her already married? Oh, why did he 
not put my name on it in any case? Or is 
it really for her—a farewell, meant to arrive 
on her wedding-day ? ”’ 

She turned the large well-filled envelope 
over and over in her hands, her soft eyes 
filling with tears, her sensitive lips quiver- 
ing. 

** Youll be late, miss, indeed you will. 
You forget you have to change your dress 
and fix your hair when you get to Mrs. 


Holt’s house,”’ urged Jane, the one servant’ 


left to keep her young mistress company. 

Late? Oh, I forgot!’’? She started up 
with a bewildered air, and thrust her letter 
into her pocket. 

** Miss Stella will be ‘ her lady ship’ be- 
fore she gets that,’’? went on the woman, 
catching sight of the address. 

Prudence turned and looked at her, the 
color rushing in a great wave over her pale 
face; then, without a word, she went out 
into the driving rain, forgetting even to put 
up her umbrella, so absorbed was she in 
some new thought. 

It was quite two miles to the house which 
Mrs. Holt had lent for the wedding-break- 
fast and the dance, and Prudence knew that 
she should have to change her dress before 
appearing among her mother’s guests; but 
she seemed in no hurry, sauntering along in 
the heavy rain as if it were the fairest of 
summer mornings, even stopping on the 
bridge where she had bidden good-by to 
Stella’s jilted lover to pluck a wet ivy-tendril 
that peeped above the parapet. 

Far down the stream she could see the 
city enveloped in mist and rain—not as she 
had seen it on that August evening, across 
yellow corn-fields ripe for harvest, and or- 
chards and gardens teeming with fruit and 
flowers, all its spires and towers radiant in 
golden light. 

** Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary,” 
quoted the girl half aloud, with a smile, very 
faint and sad, on her lip,-as she set her face 
resolutely towards the city. 

‘* Oh, you are late, miss,’’ said the-servant 
who admitted her into Mrs. Holt’s gloomy 
mansion. ‘‘ They’re gone to the cathedral, 
all of them; and Miss Stella was crying.” 

‘*Then I shall go and change my dress,” 
returned Prudence, looking strangely re- 
lieved at this information. ‘I suppose you 
have a room for me, Ellen?” 


yes, miss,’ replied the maid, one of 
the two kept at Riverside. .“‘I have been 
watching for you this while back. It’s a 
cruel wet day for the wedding.” 

Prudence followed the girl in silence as 
she led the way to a bright and well-fur- 
nished dressing-room. 

She took off her dripping serge gown 1 and 
soaked boots, and arranged her wet wind- 
blown hair in rings and soft short clusters 
about her head and forehead. She put on 
the pretty smoke-gray silk gown, with its 
cascades of lace, which was laid ready tor 
her, and which she had assured herself had 
not the remotest connection with the bar- 
onet’s purse. She loitered over her toilet, 
turning a deaf ear to Ellen’s suggestions to 
come and look at the breakfast laid in the 
long dining-room below, waiting until Stella 
was Lady Glover, and she could open Ray- 
mond Yates’s letter. 

She knew that she was doing wrong—that 
she was paltering with her own conscience 
in withholding the letter from the person it 
was addressed to. But she would not give 
it up; she teld herself passionately that it 
was a mistake, that it was meant for her, 
that she was only waiting until Stella had 
changed her name to make sure. 

‘*Tt is mine—mine! He promised to write 
to me; he never broke his word yet; he 
thinks that she is married and that 1 am 
Miss Durham now. Oh, it is—it must be 
for me!’’ She clasped her hands together, 
and hot tears welled into her dark eyes. ‘If 
he only knew,”’ she thought, rising and go- 
ing to the window, where she rested her 
cheeks against the glass and watched for the 
carriage, ‘‘if he only knew how I have 
waited and hoped and longed for a few 
words in his handwriting, I think, child as 
he calls me— Ah, there they are! %» 

The first carriage drew up beneath the 
arch of evergreens, the horses steaming 
with wet, the wedding-favors dangling limp 
from their ears. The baronet, in immacu- 
late morning-costume, got out, and turned 
to. assist a second figure, tall and slim, misty 
with lace and sparkling here and there with 
diamonds. 

‘*She is Lady Glover; the letter is mine 
now!” said Prudence half aloud, as she 
went back to the fire, and with eager, trem- 
bling fingers opened the missive. 

It was for her! She need not have waited 
and doubted—she need not have thought 
hardly or reproachfully of him. With what 
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breathless, passionate delight she read the 
first line:— 

My little Prue!” 

She paused, and murmuring the words 
over and over again, leaned her face against 
the velvet-draped mantelpiece; and, as she 
so leaned, touching her lips half uncon- 
sciously with the letter, a folded paper fell 
from it and fluttered to the floor. 

Stella’s plaintive voice in the gallery out- 
side and the silken rustle of her dress roused 
Prudence. She thrust the unread letter into 
her bosom, and turned to meet the bride. 

Lady Glover was very pale—white as the 
flowers in her flaxen hair and the lace and 
satin with which she was adorned—and 
luoking so slight and fragile that Prudence, 
struck by her appearance and filled with a 
sudden keen pity for her, opened her strong 
young arms, and took the poor vain, weak 
creature to her heart. 

‘* Why didn’t you come to the cathedral ? 
People will say we have quarreled,”’ said 
Stella reproachfully, but not withdrawing 
herself from the tender embrace. 

‘** Let them say what they will; I will tell 
you some other time why I did not go. 
Stella, what have you been doing to yourself 
since you came here? You look absolutely 
ill!” 

“Nothing. A bride ought to be pale, you 
know,”’ with a faint smile. ‘‘ Will you come 
down-stairs with me? The breakfast has to 
oe got through yet.” 

Yes, I’ll come; but, Stella,”,—Prudence 
took the fair head, with its orange-blossoms 
and: diamond star, upon her shoulder, and 
clasped the slender figure close in her arms, 
—‘*T want you to forgive me, dear, before 
you go away to your new home and your 
new life, where I shall be only a memory.” 

Forgive you,” said the other vaguely. 
‘* What for, child?” 

‘* For thinking hardly of you—for speaking 
hardly of you—for worrying yon as I have 
done these months past.” 

Stella began to cry. 

**T only loved you better for it, Prue. I 
knew why you were angry.’’ Then, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ I have never asked you—I would 
not—but I feel as if I must know now. Did 
he leave no message, no farewell for me 
when he went away forever? Tell me, 
Prue. I shall never speak of him again but 
just this once. I must—oh, I must know!” 

‘* He did speak of you,” replied Prudence 
slowly, hardly knowing how to answer this 


piteous appeal; ‘and I have a letter from 
him here, the first I have received, but I 
have not read it yet.” 

** Let me look at it—do! 
be no harm in that!” 

With a slow and reluctant hand Prudence 
drew the precious letter from her bosom, 
intending to read some portions of it aloud, 
when the door opened, and Mrs. Durham, 
radiant in violet velvet and ivory lace, came 
into the room. 

‘Stella, do you know that we are all 
waiting for you?” she exclaimed, looking 
reproachfully at the bride. ‘Sir Francis 
would have come for you himself if I had 
not told him Prue was here. It is very 
unfortunate,’’ turning to her younger daugh- 
ter, “‘that you cannot be commonly civil to 
your brother-in-law.” 

Prudence made no reply; but Lady Glover, 
drying her tear-wet face, answered meekly 
that she was ready to go. 

‘*Here is Sir Francis, in spite of what I 
told him,’? continued Mrs. Durham, as a 
heavy step came to the door; and almost 
immediately the baronet entered. 

His brows were drawn down over his 
keen gray eyes, his sharp hawk-like face was 
dark with anger, and when he spoke his 
loud, harsh voice had in it all the tones of a 
master. 

‘* Have you forgotten the breakfast, Stella, 
or haven’t you done crying enough yet?” 
he asked impatiently. ‘‘ How do you do, 
Prue? You’ve been at the waterworks too, 
it seems; and you wouldn’t come to see me 
turned off. Ah, well, never mind. Your 
little game is easily fathomed, my child; he 
will come back some day, you know, and 
when he hears how faithful— Good heay- 
ens, Stella! 

A cry from the bride—a sudden sharp, 
piercing scream—interrupted him, and as 
he turned towards her, she sank down before 
him upon her knees, all her white silken 
draperies billowing about her. 

‘¢ What ails you ?” he asked, catching her 
by the arm and looking into her wide fright- 
ened eyes and ashen face. ‘* What are you 
holding in your hand? Some libel upon me, 
I suppose! ”’ 

Although he spoke loudly, even harshly, 
his face was almost the color of hers. 

** Mother,” moaned Stella, shrinking from 
her husband as he bent over her, ‘‘ mother, 
help me! I”—— 

My darling child,’ cried Mrs. Durham, 


Surely there can 
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kneeling down and supporting the slight 
little figure in her arms, “‘ of course I will! 
Are you ill? What is in that paper you 
have there ?”’ 

The bride made no answer, but with a long 
shuddering sigh fell on her mother’s breast. 

‘“*T think we had better keep the row, 
whatever it is, to ourselves,’’ said Sir 
Francis, going to the door as the click, click 
of high-heeled shoes and the soft swish of 
silken gowns caught his ear from without. 
But he was too late. Three of the brides- 
maids and Mrs. Holt were already in the 
room, their smiles changing to looks of con- 
sternation and terror as they entered. 

What they saw in one brief glance was 
remembered and talked of in Fairminster 
society for years—Lady Glover’s pale terri- 
fied face as she half knelt, half ‘reclined in 
her mother’s arms, the baronet, with frown- 
ing brow, confronting them in the doorway, 
and Prudence standing up beside her sister 
and coolly ordering them out of the room. 

' “Go away!” she said, looking from one 
to another. ‘‘ Go away, please, at once! I 
don’t want to be rude; but something very 
distressing has happened, and we must be 
alone. Please go! ”’ 

The look of command in the quiet eyes 
had more effect even than the words; the 
bridesmaids fluttered away at once, and after 
a moment Mrs. Holt followed them in in- 
dignant silence. 

‘* The girl turned me out of my own dress- 
ing-room as if I had been a housemaid! ” 
she said afterwards. 

Prudence went to the door and locked it. 
Some instinct told her what was written on 
that sheet of bluish paper which Stella held 
so tightly clasped in her shaking hand, and 
she would not have these fair-weather 
friends see her in the first hour of her bitter 
humiliation. 

Dear,” she said, stooping beside the pale 
and terror-stricken face, ‘* I know—I think 
I know—what is written there; it must have 
dropped from the letter. Give it to me, and, 
oh, thank heaven that you know it now! ” 

‘*T think this matter, whatever it is, con- 
cerns me more than any one else!” cried 
the baronet fiercely. ‘‘ She is my wife now, 
and, whatever fiendish trick you have played 
her, it is my duty to know it and avenge it. 
Give me that paper, Stella! ”’ 

He tried to force it from her grasp as he 
spoke, but with all her weak strength she 
resisted him. 
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“No, no,’’ she panted; ‘‘ oh, no—ch, no! 
Mamma—Prue—take me away! I am not 
his wife; it was all false—a mockery! Iam 
disgraced—oh, I am disgraced forever! ”’ 

With an oath he caught her by the wrist 
and twisted it sharply round. She cried out 
—a faint moaning cry—and dropped the 
paper. 

‘¢ What is it? What does it say?” asked 
Mrs. Durham breathlessly, finding her voice 
for the first time since she had kuelt beside 
her daughter. 

The baronet did not answer—he did not 
hear her. After one glance he turned away 
to the window and leaned there, hiding his 
face upon his arm. Prudence went close to 
him with flashing eyes and colorless scorn- 
ful lips. 

** You are found out,” she cried passion- 
ately, “‘ you are found out! You took her | 
from her true lover; you traded on her little 
vanities and discontents; you persuaded her 
that she would be wretched without the fine 
clothes and fine house and fine society that 
you could give her! You would have ruined 


her; but she has escaped you—for you are 
found out! ” 


He raised his head and looked vaguely at 


the passionate young panting creature be- 
fore ‘him, as if he hardly comprehended her 
words. Then he turned to the figure, so 
pale and still, in Mrs. Durham’s arms. 

Stella,’ he said, in a tone half pleading, 
‘as your sister here says, I have been found 
out; and I must say it was a most masterly 
stroke on her part to hold this over and keep 
dark about it until I was actually married. 
Of course I shall have to take myself out of 
England at once—that is, if she hasn’t fin- 
ished the business by having a couple of 
constables below with a warrant.” 

** But what is it? Will no one tell me?” 
wailed Mrs. Durham, 

‘Tt is an attested copy of the certificate 
of my marriage with Alice Carrol ten years 
ago in Melbourne, and a sworn affidavit that 
she is still alive,’ replied the baronet fierce- 
ly. ‘*I suppose that’s what Miss Prue’s 
friend went off to Australia in such a hurry 
for. Well, for a sly, secret stab in the dark, 
commend me to a woman! ” 

Prudence, who was raising Stella, did not 
even seek to defend herself; but Mrs. Dur- 
ham, after a moment’s pause of speechless 
astonishment and indignation, cried out pas- 
sionately:— 


‘‘ Married—married before! O Stella— 
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oh, my poor child! Sir Francis Glover, ff 
there is law in England, you shall suffer for 
this!” 

There now—hold your tongue!’ he re- 
turned savagely. ‘““Remember that you 
have been living and dressing and driving 
about on my money for the last three 
months. Whatever disgrace I have brought 
upon you I have paid you for well—set one 
thing against the other.”’ 

** You shall have it back—every penny! ”’ 


-stammered Mrs. Durham. 


*¢Shall I? Well, we shall see. Look 
here, Stella—appearances are against me— 
most awfully against me, I know; but I 
didn’t mean to deceive you—upon my word 
I didn’t! The woman left me years ago; I 
knew nothing about her—thought she was 


_ dead and buried—in any case, that she would 


never hear of me, never cross my path again. 
I would have been a good husband to you, 
given you your heart’s desire, whatever it 
was, covered you with diamonds from head 
to foot, if that pleased you; and | will too, 
if you will only wait a year—six months for 
me. I can get a divorce—nothing easier— 
from that creature, and then your sister and 
your jilted lover will find that they have 
come between us in vain. Wife or no wife, 
I meant every word that I said in the cathe- 
dral to-day; and I tell you that in a year or 
less I will come back to you free.” 

He tried to take her by the hand, to get 
her to turn her face towards him; but she 
only shuddered and clung the closer to her 
mother. 


Prudence turned upon him, her face ablaze - 


with anger. 

**Go away,” she cried, ‘*go away! You 
are making matters worse with every word 
you say. Leave us to bear what you have 
brought upon us. Do you know how our 
father died? Do you know what a sudden 
shock might do to one of his children? Go 
away!” 

‘*Not until I get an answer,” he re- 
sponded doggedly. ‘‘ You sha’n’t shut me 
up like that, well as your plot has succeeded. 
Stella, speak to me! An hour ago you 
swore to honor and obey me all your life; 
now I ask you to remember and be faithful 
to me for one short year. Answer me, my 
darling! ” 

His agitation, the agony on his eager face 
and in his broken hurried words, silenced 
Prudence. Her reproaches were not needed; 
the awful wrong that he had meditated 
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against a young and innocent girl had re- 
coiled on himself in keen suffering and pain. 

The passion and earnestness with which 
he spoke seemed to pierce the lethargy in 
which she who had so lately sold herself, 
and sold herself in vain, lay. With an effort 
she rose to her feet, and, facing him, parted 
her lips as though about to speak; but no 
sound came from them—no sound ever came 
again—for, as he would have clasped her in 
his arms, she shrank back suddenly, her last 
look one of horror and aversion, and, with- 
out a shudder or a cry, fell down dead at his 
feet. 


In the same hour that he looked upon her 
lifeless body Sir Francis Glover left Fair- 
minster forever. Whither he went none 
knew. A’ London lawyer, armed with due 
authority, collected the rents of the estate 
year by year; but the great old house was 
shut up, and Prudence, walking by the river 
bank, or gathering early violets in the 
woods, looked with pitying eyes upon the 
barred windows and grass-grown terraces, 
and wondered if their owner would never - 
return—wondered if that grave, so green 
now, in the little churchyard by the river 
was the cause of his keeping rolling seas and 
wide plains between it and him. 

She had forgiven him; for Prudence was 
happy, and happiness had given her the 
touch of gentleness and tenderness that per- 
haps her character had lacked before. It 
was easy to forgive him now, looking at his 
deserted home as she walked with her hus- 
band by the river, and seeing the great 
empty pew in the cathedral, with its faded 
draperies and carved and gilt escutcheon, as 
she sat Sunday after Sunday listening to the 
melodious sound of the organ evoked by her 
husband’s fingers. 

‘** Do you think he will never come back, 
Ray ?”’ she asked wistfully, stopping in one 
of their evening walks to lean upon the para- 
pet of the bridge and look down the river to 
where St. Fair’s Chase stood half hidden in 
trees, the setting sun reflected on its long 
line of conservatories. ‘It seems such a 
pity to keep a beautiful place like that shut 
up.” 

‘** Never, I hope,’’ returned Raymond, his 
handsome happy face darkening; then more 
mildly, as he saw the wounded look in her 
eyes, ‘* You gentle little thing, I do believe 
you have forgiven him! ” 

“*T have, Ray,indeed. I would not punish 
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him now if I could. We are all sinners; 
I also was to blame.” 

‘* What—for keeping back that letter? 
But it was for you all the time; the leaving 
out your Christian name was a mere inad- 
vertence. I thought you would have re- 
ceived it about a week before the date fixed 
for the marriage—time enough to prepare 
your mother and Stella—poor child! ”’ 

His voice died away in a whisper as he 
spoke. Dearly as he loved his wife, the fra- 
gile girl on whom he had lavished all the 
passionate devotion of his youth kept her 


faint and shadowy presence still in his 
heart. 

*“*T ought to have been more careful,’” 
Prudence sighed. ‘I feel sometimes as 
though I had killed her.” 

The low voice broke, the dark ‘eyes filled 
with tears. 

‘Hush, dear one!’ said Raymond ten- 
derly. ‘It is all over and ended long ago— 
nine years ago; but, if your gentle heart can, 
it is right to forgive him. See—here is our 
little Stella, with her hands full of violets! 
It is time to go home.”’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


CYAY, are these any good?” inquired a 

timid-looking young man of Door- 
keeper Braly at the sub-treasury the other 
day, as he exposed to view a half dozen 
pieces of ragged, dirty paper. A close in- 
spection revealed that they were fractional 
paper currency or “ shinplasters,’’ such as 
played so important a part as a circulating 
medium before the resumption of specie 
payment. The young man was directed to 
the small change room, where R. C. Haff 
took the soiled and crumpled bits in his 
hands, smoothed them out with the hasty 
touch of an expert, singled out one of the 
pieces and turned around to a bit of wood, 
that looked like a small butcher’s block, and 
struck on it the selected piece of paper a 
whack with a steel instrument. Then turn- 
ing to the young man he replied:— 

‘These five are good, but that one is 
counterfeit.” 

As he spoke he handed back the spurious 
note-paper, and across the face was the word 
‘** counterfeit,’’ cut clean and clear. The 
steel instrument with which he had struck 
the paper was a sharp stencil die that cut 
the tell-tale word so clearly that it could 
never be effaced, and the veriest fool could 
see that it was worthless. 

*“*Do you want these redeemed?” con- 
tinued Mr. Haff, as he pointed to the five 
grimy slips on the marble counter. 

‘* Yes, sir, if you please,’’ stammered the 
youth, as he eyed with surprise and fear the 
mutilated piece returned to him. Mr. Haff 


put two bright silver dollars and a silver 
quarter on the counter, which the boy picked 
up in a hurry as though he was afraid they 
would be taken back again. 

** Do you get much of that old fractional 
currency now ?” was asked of Mr. Haff as 
the boy went out. 

‘*No,’’ he replied, ‘‘we get very little 
now, not more than $2,500 a year. The 
amount coming in for redemption is growing 
less and less every year. It used to come in 
here by the bushel basketful. But for many 
years now it has only come in in driblets. 
We seldom get as much at a time as that 
young man just brought in.” 

‘¢ Then it has most all been redeemed, has 
it?” 

‘* No, indeed, and what is more, a very 
large amount will never be redeemed, There 
is now outstanding of the old fractional pa- 
per currency something like $15,000,000. 
And of this it is estimated that not more 
than $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 will ever come 
in now.” . 

‘¢ But where is the rest, and why will it 
not come in for redemption ? ” 

‘¢ A great deal of it has been worn out by 
the wear and tear of twenty odd years of 
usage. Any quantity of it has been burned 
up in the many fires that have occurred since 
the time it was issued, and in numerous 
other ways it has. been lost and destroyed. 
Then there are some other people who hold 
all they can get to use in sending small 
amounts by mail, finding it very handy for 
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that purpose. Then, too, the old currency 
is now so scarce that people keep the occa- 
sional pieces that come to hand as curiosi- 
ties or pocket pieces. A great many coin 
collectors have crisp, unworn specimens of 
it in their collections. One wealthy gentle- 
man in the city I know carries in his pocket- 
book, wrapped up with the greatest care, 
four clear, bright specimens, a fifty, a 
twenty-five, a ten, and a five-cent piece. 
He says it was the first money he ever 
earned. It was paid to him in these identi- 
cal pieces, brand new from the press, and 
he has preserved them ever since for luck. 
I do not believe you could buy them from 
him for $1,000 each. He calls them his re- 
serve capital, and if he ever loses the million 
or more he is now reputed to be worth, he 
will have his ninety ‘cents reserve to fall 
back on.”’ 

A good deal of the fractional currency that 
comes into the sub-treasury for redemption 
turns out to be counterfeit, and the moment 
it comes into the hands of the money chang- 
ers in that institution, no matter who hands 
it in, it is hurried to the block and branded 
with the stencil-cutting die. They ask no 
permission, but just go in and do it. The 
same rule is followed, too, in the rotunda 
where the bills of larger denomination come 
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in. Sometimes men get very angry when 
their bad bills are handed back to them muti- 
lated in such a manner that they cannot be 
used. 

A few days ago the South Ferry Company 
sent up to the sub-treasury a bundle of the 
fractional currency, representing about $100: 
It had been discovered back of a partition in 
the old ferry-house, where it had either been 
stowed away or misplaced and was found 
when the old building was torn down to 
make room for the new structure. Mr. Haff 
shuffled through the pile, and not only pro- 
nounced it all counterfeit, but discovered 
that some of it had been brought to the sub- 
treasury at least twenty years ago, as the 
marks of the old stamps used as long ago as 
that to mark counterfeit paper money were 
still plainly visible on them. Each piece 
was subjected to the cutting process, and 
will probably not be presented again for re- 
demption. 

All the fractional paper currency that is 
redeemed at the sub-treasury is sent to the 
treasury in Washington, where it is placed 
in the crematory and burned up, and all that 
is left is a sediment of slag, a single pound 
of which may represent $100,000; the bal- 
ance floats off as smoke and gas. 


ESPITE the fanciful pictures which 
some writers have drawn of the ocean 
bed, its desolation, at least in its deepest 
parts, must be extreme. Beyond the first 
mile it is a vast desert of slime and ooze, 
which is constantly dripping a rain of dead 
carcases from the surface, which carcases 
supply the nourishment for the scanty 
fauna inhabiting the abyssal region—in some 
places more than five miles from the sun- 
shine—and the microscope reveals that the 
slimy matter covering this deepest ocean 
bed is similar in composition to the ancient 
chalk of the cretaceous period, while mixed 
with it here and there are minute metallic 
and magnetic bodies, which have been 
proved to be dust from meteorites. At long 
intervals a phosphorescent light gleams from 
the head of some passing fish which has 
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strayed hither from a higher and happier 
zone. 

But it is not until we have mounted a good 
deal nearer the surface that the scene 
changes for the better. We now meet with 
forests of brilliantly colored sponges, while 
the phosphorescent animals swimming about 
are much more numerous; and the nearer 
we get to the littoral zone more and more 
phosphorescent lights appear, till at length 
the scene becomes truly animated. 

When only 1,200 feet separate us from the 
sunshine we come upon the first sea-weed 
and kelp, (1,200 feet is the deepest limit of 
plant life in the water); but we must rise 
still another 1,000 feet and more, and get as 
near the top as 120 feet before we find any 
reef building corals. As plants do not live 
in the deep sea, the deep sea animals either 
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prey on one another or get their food from 
dead organisms and plants which sink down 
to them. Thus Maury says: ‘The sea, 
like the snow-cloud with its flakes in a calm, 
is always letting fall upon its bed showers of 
microscopic shells.’’ And experiment proves 
that a tiny shell would take a week to fall 
from the surface to the deepest depths. 
Since sunlight does not penetrate much fur- 
ther than the littoral zone there would be 
beyond this perpetual darkness except for 
phosphorescence. 

Many of the animals inhabiting the con- 
tinental and abyssal zones have merely rudi- 
mentary eyes. But these blind creatures 
have long feelers, which help them to grope 
their way along the bottom. Other deep- 
sea animals, on the contrary, have enormous 
eyes, and these likely congregate around 


such of their number as are phosphorescent, © 
and may perhaps follow the moving lamp- 
posts about wherever they go. And so 
bright is this light on many of the fish 
brought up by the dredge during the brief 
space the animals survive it is not difficult 
to read by it. 

The reason why fishes and mollusks living 
more than three miles under water are able 
to bear a pressure of several tons is that 
they have exceedingly loose tissues, which 
allow the water to flow through every in- 
terstice, and thus to equalize the weight. 
When the pressure is removed they perish. 
In the Challenger expedition, sent out by 
the British Government, all the sharks , 
brought up from a depth of a little less than 
three-quarters of a mile were dead when 
they got to the surface. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


POLLY CROMER’S 


STORY-TELLER. 


SALE STOCKINGS. 


A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 


BY EUNICE BURGESS. 


at OMAN candles? There they be, 
Tim, in that blue box, on the next 


to the top shelf. Not that one—that’s got 
jaw breakers and taffy in it, nor that one— 
that’s lamp wicks. The blue one!— Sakes 
alive, that ain’t the one, now! that’s the box 
full of Polly Cromer’s stockings that there 
wan’t no sale for!” 

Mr. Silas Prime, the store-keeper, was di- 
recting his clerk, while Hosy Trimmer 
waited, with Fourth of July anticipations 
twinkling in his eyes. The store-keeper put 
on his spectacles now with great deliberation 
and surveyed the box of stockings which his 
clerk had thrown on to the counter. 

‘* Them had ought to a been packed away 
in camphire,’’ he said. ‘ It’s a wonder the 
moths hain’t got hold of ’em yet. They’ve 
been here ever sence Thanksgivin’ time, and 
before. Polly Cromer she lotted on sellin’ 
’em to help pay for a wooden leg for Joe, 
and Joe hain’t got his leg yet, and don’t 


seem likely to. 
sold! ” 

What was the reason?’’ asked Hosy 
Trimmer. 

He knew Joe and Polly Cromer. They 
were about his own age, and he had been 
to school with them. Their father and 
mother were dead, and they lived with their 
grandmother. Joe’s leg had been cut off by 
a mowing machine. And they were very 
poor. 

‘“‘The reason? Why there’s so much 
machine knittin’ in the market that sells 
cheap. I calkerlated to get sixty cents a 
pair for them stockin’s—I agreed to allow 
Polly forty—and they’re worth it. Gran’- 
ma’am Cromer herself spun the yarn; you 
don’t often get hand spinnin’ nowerdays; and 
Polly knit ’em, and Polly ain’t the kind that 
drops stitches. But la! there ain’t no sale 
for’em. I told Polly she might as well take 
?em home, but she said she couldn’t bear to, 


Nary pair of them stockin’s 
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twould make Joe and gran’ma’am feel so 
bad. Joe thinks he could make that farm 
pay and keep ’em all comf’table if he only 
had two legs to stan’ on, and I expect he 
could, too, for he’s smart and strong— 
There! here’s your Roman candles. I told 
you ’twas a green box, Tim. Better take the 
hull lot! I expect Beechville is goin’ to have 
a rouser of a celebration to-morrer.” 

Hosy looked at the Roman candles, but 
the twinkle had died out of his eyes. 

‘¢ How much will you take for the whole 
lot? No, I don’t mean the Roman candles, 
the stockings,”’ he said. 

‘*The stockin’s? Now, you don’t want 
to buy a lot of blue woollen stockin’s for the 
Fourth, do you?” said the ‘store-keeper, 
with a laugh. ‘But mebbe you’ve got a 
tradin’ bump, and I declare you could make 
something on them sellin’? ’em in some 
places. I'll tell you what I’ll do; I’ll take 
fifty cents a pair for the six pairs! ”’ 

‘* And give the three dollars all to Polly 
Cremer ? ’’ asked Hosy. 

‘* Well now, Master Hosy, business is 
‘business and I ought to get my commission, 
pertiklerly after all the trouble I’ve had 
showin’ them stockin’s, but considerin’ the 
widder ’n’ the fatherless ’n’ the trouble of 
keepin’ ’em over—there! I’ll agree to send 
the hull of the money to Polly to-might.”’ 

Harry drew from his pocket a great deal. 
of change, pennies and five-cent pieces 
mostly; he had been saving up ever since 
Christmas for the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. There were just three dollars. 

And Hosy went away without so much as 
a torpedo with which to celebrate the glori- 
ous Fourth, but with half a dozen pairs of 
blue yarn stockings! 

What should he do with them? His big 
brother Bim would laugh at him if he should 
carry them home; so would his cousin An- 
rilla, who had come over from the Peters 
Settlement to spend the Fourth where there 
was ‘‘something going on.’”’ Anrilla had 
said she did hope they would have plenty of 
noise; she dearly loved to hear things go off. 
Bim had spent all his money in building a 
‘** fancy” hen-house; he had thought it safe 
to depend upon Hosy for Fourth of July 
noise. What would Anrilla think? 


Hosy felt that he should do the same 
thing again, he pitied Joe and Polly Cromer 
so much; but nevertheless it gave him cold 
chills to think of a crackerless Fourth of 
July, and those stockings were a white ele- 
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phant on his hands. He sat down behind a 
big tree and opened the box. The stockings 
were all too large for him or for Bim, but he 
couldn’t throw them away or bury them; he 
had too much Yankee thrift for that. He 
threw away the box and stuffed the stock- 
ings into his pockets; he was glad that he 
had always insisted upon having plenty of 
pockets; one pair would go into each, and if 
the pockets did bulge nobody would think it 
strange. Hosy’s pockets were apt to bulge. 
And now they would think of torpedos and 
crackers, and expect a glorious Fourth to 
come out of those pockets. 

** Halloo, Hosy!” called a voice, as Hosy 
emerged from his retirement behind the tree 
trunk. ‘‘ You’re just the feller we were 
looking for.” 

Nate Greeley and Hal Fenton and Bolsey 
Forbes were coming along. 

‘Don’t you think it’s a mean shame for 
that lazy old sexton not to ring the bell till 
almost seven o’clock Fourth of July morn- 
ing? And then he just tolls it, smoking his 
pipe all the time! ” said Bolsy Forbes, in an 
excited manner. 

‘** Last year folks thought ’twas tolling be- 
cause Danny Raff who was a hundred was 
dead,’’ said Nate Greeley. 

“Tt is too bad,” said Hosy. He felt as 
if he had no right to criticise Sandy Doo- 
little’s bell-ringing since he could not even 
fire a cracker in his country’s honor! 

‘Too bad! We ain’t going to stand it!” 
said Hal Fenton. ‘ We’re going to get the 
start of Sandy and ring that bell before five 
o’clock to-morrow morning—ring it lively, 
too! We’re going into the church to-night, 
when it’s open for the prayer-meeting, and 
stay all night. If Beechville isn’t waked up 
early to-morrow it won’t be our fault! You 
will come, won’t you? ”’ 

Hosy thought he would. He didn’t like 
to sneak into the church in that way, but it 
was his opinion that Sandy Doolittle really 
ought to have a lesson in ringing that bell! 

When Hosy went home he found that his 
brother Bim was to be of the party to spend 
the night in the church, and thei? cousin, 
little Enoch, Anrilla’s brother, who had 
come with her to enjoy a lovely Fourth, 
cried to go too; little Enoch was only seven, 
but he howled, with both fists in his eyes, 
that he wanted a “ ter-ter-trooly Fourth,” 
and Hosy said he would take care of him if 
Anrilla would consent to his going. You 
wouldn’t know the Fourth of July from 
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Sunday in the Peters Settlement, and Hosy 
pitied him. 

Bim had cast grateful glances at Hosy’s 
expanded pockets. 

‘¢T hope you’ve got a lot of pop there,”’ he 
said. ‘* You know I’m depending on you.” 

Hosy’s heart felt as if it were going down 
into his boots. 


‘“‘T haven’t got so much as a torpedo,, 


Bim,” he said, huskily. 

‘¢ What in the name of wonder have you 
got your pockets full of ?’’ demanded Bim. 

‘*¢ Some things that I’ve spent every cent 
of my money for, but they won’t go off,” 
said Hosy despairingly. 

Bim gazed at him with scorn and despera- 
tion in his eye. 

‘¢T know what he is,”’ he said witheringly. 
** But you’ve just made a fool of yourself, 
for Anrilla isn’t that kind of a girl. She 
wanted a rousing Fourth.”’ 

Hosy turned away, shame-faced and si- 
lent. He had a weakness for treating the 
girls tocandy! Bim thought he had spent 
all the money for candy. Hosy thought it 
easier to have him think so than to explain. 

Just as the prayer-meeting was about to 
close, the boys stole into the vestibule of the 
church, and up the stairs that led to the 
steeple. Sandy Doolittle was sitting in the 
' vestibule, but he was sound asleep. Sandy 
could be depended upon to be asleep at 
prayer-meeting time. They went only to 
the first landing, because they meant to 
spend a part of the night on the soft pew 
cushions. But when they went down, after 
they had heard the people go out and Sandy 
Doolittle lock the great outer door behind 
him, they found that he had also locked the 
door of the auditorium. : 

‘¢ We may as well go up into the steeple 
now; it is just as comfortable there as it is 
in this entry,’ said Bim. And the boys all 
followed him up the steep and ricketty stairs 
—so steep that little Enoch had to be hoisted 
up, like a bale of goods, and being cross and 
sleepy, screamed all the way that he ‘‘didn’t 
want to go to heaven—he only wanted to gu 
to the Fourth of July.” 

Up—up! the belfry was half way up in 
the steeple and the steeple was tall. And 
for a part of the way they were in total dark- 
ness. But at last the belfry was reached, 
and there was a window through which the 
moonlight streamed. 

The first thing the boys did was to draw 
up the bell-rope; then they shut down the 


trap-door through which they had come. 
They could stand on-that and not let Sandy 
Doolittle come up, and with the beli-rope in 
their own hands, Beechville would wake 
early to-morrow morning, and it wouldn’t 
get a chance for another nap, either! 

If the grim old bell above their heads had 
been as wise as the bell that rang, ‘‘ Turn 
again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don!’’ it would certainly have rung now, 
down! go down!” But it hung there 
in silence, like a stupid bell that knows 
nothing of what the day will bring forth, 
and the boys arranged themselves as com- 
fortably as they could in nooks and corners, 
and although the floor was hard and the 
Fourth of July was coming, they all slept, 
as boys can. 

Hosy awoke suddenly. He thought at 
first that a queer dream had made him 
wake; he had dreamt that the bell wouldn’t 
ring, although all Beechville was trying to 
make it, because it was muffled in blue yarn 
stockings! But he soon became conscious 
of a strong smell of fire; the air was thick 
with smoke. 

‘¢ Fire! fire!’ cried voices below, and he 
heard the engine bell. His cry brought the 
boys to their feet. 

‘*The church is on fire! 


We must get 
down quick! ”’ he cried, seizing little Enoch 


and lifting the door. But such a dense cloud 
of black smoke burst up that he was forced 
to drop it instantly. All the boys rushed to 
the window; by the light of the burning fire 
they were instantly seen below, and a shout 
of horror went up from the crowd. The 
lower part of the church was on fire; there 
seemed to be no way of escape. Firemen 
tried to get upon the roof, but the flames 
drove them back; they ran to and fro with 
ladders, but not one could reach half way to 
the belfry. 

“If we could get a rope to them! 
we could!” cried a chorus of voices. 

Somebody frantically threw a rope up— 
which, of course, missed the window. 

An inspiration seized Hosy. He drew 
from his pocket one of Polly Cromer’s stock- . 
ings, and raveled it with the swiftness of 
desperation. He made a hard little ball and 
dropped it to the ground, holding fast to the 
other end of the yarn. Ina moment a fire- 
man had tied a small but stout rope to the 
yarn. Hosy pulled carefully; the crowd 
watched in breathless suspense. Would the 
slender thread hold ? 


Oh, if 
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All honor to Grandma Cromer’s spinning! 
‘The yarn was strong, and the rope was drawn 
into the window, while a great shout arose 
from the crowd. In a trice the boys fas- 
‘tened the rope toa beam. It was Bim who 
went down first, because he could carry little 
£noceh on his shoulders. Steadily, hand over 
hand, Bim went down, and reached the 
ground in safety; and all the other boys fol- 
lowed. Hosy was the last, and before he 
went a tongue of flame had made its way 
into the belfry and was lapping at the old 
bell, which having been born in the fire was 
not in the least affected. And scarcely a 
minute after Hosy touched the ground, the 
steeple went down with a great crash. 

It was a very narrow escape, everybody 
said, and it was all due to Polly Cromer’s 
stockings. 

Nobody felt like scolding the boys; they 
were punished quite enough for their esca- 
pade, and there wasn’t the least danger that 
any one of them would ever sneak into a 
church to ring the bell again! And they 
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would never be afflicted again by Sandy 
Doolittle’s neglect, for it was discovered 
that his lighted pipe, left in the church when 
he closed it, had caused the fire, and he was 
deposed from his position as sexton. _ 

The story of Polly Cromer’s stockings 
spread far and wide, and people began to 
wonder why they had never thought of 
helping Joe Cromer get his artificial leg, and 
the result was that in a very short time Joe 
was walking about upon it strong and happy. 
Grandma Cromer’s yarn had received such 
an advertisement that there was a demand 
for all she could spin; and the next fall 
Polly sent six dozen pairs of stockings to 
Mr. Silas Prime’s store, and there wasn’t 
one pair left in the spring. 

In spite of the burning of the church, 
Beechville had a “‘ rousing” Fourth of July; 
but in the midst of the fun Anrilla would 
hug little Enoch frantically and say, ‘* What 
—what if Hosy hadn’t bought Polly Cromer’s 
stockings!” 


yrs once lived a poor maiden, who 
was young and fair, but she had lost her 
own mother, and her step-mother did all she 
could to make her miserable. When she 
gave her any work to do, she made it as hard 
and heavy as possible, so that it was often 
almost beyond her strength. She exerted 


~ herself to do what was required of her, but 


the wicked woman’s envious heart made her 
always discontented with what the poor girl 
did—it was never enough to please her. 

One day her step-mother said to her, ‘‘Here 
are twelve pounds of feathers for you to sort 
in three different sizes, and if they are not 
finished by this evening you may expect a 
sound thrashing. Do you think you are to 
waste the whole day in idleness ? ”’ 

After she was gone, the poor maiden 
seated herself by the table, but the tears 
rolled down her cheeks, for she knew it was 
impossible for her to finish such a task by 
the end of the day. She made an attempt, 
however, but after she had put several feath- 
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A FAIRY TALE. 


ers together in little heaps, if she happened 
to sigh, or clasp her hands in her agony, 
away flew the feathers, and were so scat- 
tered that she had to commence her task 
anew. 

At last she placed her elbows on the table. 
rested her face in her hands, and cried, ‘‘ Is 
there no one in all this earth who will pity 
me?” 

Immediately she heard a soft voice say, 
‘** Be comforted, my child; I am come to help 
you.”’ 

The maiden looked up, and saw an old 
woman standing near her. She took the 
maiden’s hand, and said, kindly, ‘* Now tell 
me what is troubling you? ”’ 

She spoke so heartily, that the maiden told 
her all about her unhappy life, and of one 
burden ofter anuther which her step-mother 
laid upon her, and of the terrible tasks which 
never would come toanend. “IfI do not 
finish sorting these feathers by the eve- 
ning,”’ she said, ‘‘ my step-mother has threat- 
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ened to beat me, and I know she will keep 
her word.”’ 

Her tears began to flow as she spoke, but 
the kind old woman said: ‘* Be at peace, my 
child, and go’and rest awhile; I will finish 
your work for you.” 

So she made the young girl lie down ona 
bed in the room, and, worn out with sorrow, 
she soon fell asleep. 

Then the old woman placed herself at the 
table by the feathers. Ah, how they flew, 
and sorted themselves, under the touch of 
her withered hand! and very soon the whole 
twelve pounds were finished. When the 
maiden awoke, there they lay in order, but 
the old woman had vanished. 

The maiden’s heart was full of thankful- 
ness, and she sat still till the evening, when 
her step-mother came into the room. 

She was truly astonished when she found 
the feathers finished. ‘‘See now,’ she said 
at last, ‘‘ what people can do when they are 
industrious. But why are you sitting there, 
with your hands in your lap? Can you find 
nothing else todo?” As she left the room 
she said to herself, ‘‘ The creature can do 
anything; I must give her something more 
difficult next time.”’ 

On the morrow she called the maiden to 
her and said: ‘‘ There is a large spoon for 
you; now go and ladle out the water from 
the pond that lies near the garden, and if by 
evening you have not reached the bottom, 
you know what to expect.” 

The maiden took the spoon and saw that 
it was full of holes; and even if it were not, 
it would have been impossible for her to 
empty the pond with it. 

She made an attempt, however; she knelt 
by the water, into which her tears fell, and 
began to scoop it out. But the good old 
woman again made her appearance, and 
when she saw the cause of her sorrow, she 
said: ‘‘ Be comforted, my child, and go and 
rest in the shrubbery; I will do your work 
for you.” 

As soon as the old woman was alone, she 
merely touched the water; it immediately 
rose, like a mjst in the air, and mingled 
itself with the clouds. Gradually the pond 
became empty, and when at sunset the 
maiden awoke, the water had disappeared, 
and she saw only the fish writhing in the 
mud at the bottom. She at once went to 
her step-mother, and showed her that she 
had finished her task. 

‘¢' You should have finished it long ago,” 


she said; but she was pale with anger, and 
determined to think of some still more diffi- 
cult task for the poor girl. 

Next morning she again called her and 
said: ‘‘ To-day I shall expect you to go into 
the valley, and on the plain build me a beau- 
tiful castle, which must be finished by the 
evening.” 

**Oh!*? exclaimed the poor maiden in 
terror, ‘‘how can I ever perform such a 
great work as this?” 

‘*T will have no excuses,” screamed the 
step-mother. ‘‘If you can empty a pond 
with a spoon full of holes, you can build me 
acastle. I shall expect it to be ready to-day, 
and if you fail in the slightest thing, whether 
in kitchen or cellar, you know what is before 
you.” 

She drove the poor girl out as she spoke, 
and when she reached the valley she found 
it- full of rocks, piled one over the other, and 
so heavy that, with all her strength, she 
eould not move even the smallest. 

She seated herself and began to weep, yet 
still hoping for the assistance of the kind old 
woman, who did not keep her waiting long, 
but greeted her, when she appeared, with 
words of comfort. 

‘** Go and lie down in the shade and sleep,’” 
she said; ‘‘I will build a castle for you, and 
when the happy time comes, you can have it. 
yourself.”’ 

As soon as the maiden had gone away, the 
old woman touched the gray rocks, and im- 
mediately they began to move, then to rock 
together, and presently stand upright, as if 
they had been walls built by giants. Within 
these walls the castle rose, as if numberless 
invisible hands were at work, laying stone 
upon stone. The earth trembled, as large 
halls expanded, and stood near each other in 
order. The tiles on the roof arranged them- 
selves regularly, and before noon the weath- 
ercock, like a golden maiden with flying 
drapery, stood on the pinnacle of the tower. 

The interior of the castle was not finished 
till evening; and how the old woman man- 
aged I cannot say, but the walls were cov- 
ered with silk and velvet, richly embroidered, 
and decorated chairs and sofas, marble tables 
and other articles, finished the rooms. Cut 
glass chandeliers hung from the ceilings, and 
sparkled in the light of many lamps. Green 
parrots sat in golden cages, and foreign 
birds, who sang sweetly, were iu every room. 
Altogether, the castle was as magnificent as 
if built for the king himself. 
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It was after sunset when the maiden 
awoke, and, seeing the glitter of a thousand 
lamps, she ran with hasty steps, and, finding 
the gate open, entered the court. The steps 
leading to the entrance-hall were covered 
with red cloth, and the gilded balconies were 
full of rich and blooming flowers. All was 
so magnificently beautiful that the maiden 
stood still with astonishment. 

She knew not how long she might have re- 
mained standing thus, if she had not thought 
all at once that her step-mother was coming. 
** Ah,” said she to herself, ‘‘ what joy it 
would be to live here, and be no longer tor- 
mented as Iam now!” She was, however, 
obliged to go and tell her step-mother that 
the castle was finished. 

‘**T will just go and see for myself,” she 
said, and, rising from her seat, she followed 
the maiden; but, on entering the castle, the 
brightness and glitter so dazzled her, that 
she was obliged to cover her eyes with her 
hand. ‘* You see how easy this is to you,”’ 


she said; ‘‘ ah, yes, I ought to have given 
you something still more difficult.” 

She went into all the rooms, prying into 
every corner, to see if she could not find 
something wrong or defective; but this was 


impossible. ‘I will go down-stairs,” she 
said, at last, looking at her step-daughter 
maliciously; ‘‘ it is necessary for me to ex- 
amine kitchens and cellars also, and if you 
have forgotten one single thing, you shall 
not escape punishment.’’ But nothing was 
wanting; the fire burned on the hearth, the 
supper was boiling in the saucepan; brooms, 
brushes, fenders, fire-irons, were in their 
proper places, and the walls and shelves 
were covered with brass and copper, glass 
and china, whieh glittered in the lamplight; 
nothing was wanting, not even the coal- 
scuttle, or the water-can. 

‘* Where are the steps to the cellar?” 
cried the woman; ‘‘I want to see if the 
casks are full of wine of the right sort, or 
it will be bad for you.” 

She raised the trap-door as she spoke, and 
descended the stairs leading to the cellar; 
but scarcely had she taken two steps, when 
the heavy door, which was not pushed back 
far enough, fell to with a dreadful crash. 
The maiden heard a scream, and followed as 
quickly as she could to help her unkind step- 
mother, but having been struck by the door, 
she had fallen to the bottom of the steps, 
and there the maiden found her lying dead. 

After this the beautiful castle belonged 


alone to the maiden, who hardly knew, at 
first, how to understand such good fortune. 
But after awhile servants came to wait upon 
her, and they found in the drawers and 
wardrobes beautiful dresses, in which she 
could array herself. There was also a large 
chest filled witb gold and silver, pearls and 
precious stones, so that she had not a single 
wish ungratified. 

It was not long before the fame of her 
beauty and riches got known throughout the 
world, and the maiden had soon plenty of 
lovers. But she did not care to accept any 
of them, till at last a prince, the son of a 
great king, came to see her. He was the 
first to touch her heart, and she very 
soon learnt to love him dearly. 

One day, as they sat talking under a lin- 
den tree in the castle garden, the prince 
said, very sadly, ‘* My heart’s love, I must 
leave you to get my father’s consent to our 
marriage, but I will not stay away long.” 

‘** Be true to me,”’ said the maiden, as she 
took a sorrowful farewell of him. 

But when the prince reached home, he 
found that the king, who did not want him 
to marry this maiden, had invited many 
beautiful ladies to his court, and for a time 
the prince forgot his true bride and the won- 
derful castle. 

One day, while he was riding to the hunt 
on a beautiful horse, an old woman met him, 
and asked him for alms. As he drew rein 
to help her, she said in a low tone, “ The 
maiden weeps for her false lover under the 
linden tree.” 

In a moment the power which had changed 
his heart towards her was at an end. He 
turned away and rode quickly to the castle 
in the valley, which the good fairy had built. 
When he reached the gates, all looked dark 
and gloomy, and there, under the linden 
tree, stood his forsaken bride, looking sad 
and mournful. He alighted quickly from 
his horse, and, advancing towards her, he 
exclaimed: ‘* Forgive me, dearest. I am 
come back, and we will never, never part 
again.” 

He took the maiden by the hand and led 
herin. The large hall was full of the castle 
household, who had assembled, and the 
priest stood in readiness to marry them. 
The prince hastened forward, leading the 
bride who had suffered so much from her 
step-mother, and been so true to her lover; 
and she became at last his wife, to the great 
joy of the castle and its inmates. 
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How To TAME A CANARY.—Canaries are per- 
haps the most popular of cage birds, and this is 
probably as much due to their hardiness as to 
their merits of beauty and song. We may ob- 
serve every day birds living in the glare of the 
hot sun, or placed on a window sill with the 
window wide open and a strong draft over their 
shivering little bodies; birds left out in changes 
of weather and till late at night when they have 
been made tender by housing; birds in cages 
swathed in muslin nearly to the roof, so they can 
scarcely see out of them, and other abuses that 
tend to cause discomfort and disease. 

All bird lovers will be interested in the method 
by which fine singers are trained by dealers in 
birds. The young birds, when through moult- 
ing, are taken away from the sound of all sing- 
ing canaries into a room having a small opening 
in the top, and in the room above there is kept a 
nightingale, skylark, or some other fine whis- 
ling bird, the best of his species, who acts as 
instructor for the young birds. From him they 
get those beautiful notes—the bow trill, the bell 
note, the flute, the water note, which are so much 
admired. 

The canary will bea most charming pet, but 
if you want it to be very tame and familiar you 
must have but one. No creature is more jealous 
or sensitive than a bird, and if you have several 
none will become very intimate with you. 

It is easy, however, to win the heart of almost 
any single bird, and without starving him or 
making him think he has mastered you. Simply 
talk to him a good deal. Place his cage near 
you, on your desk or work table, and retain his 
choicest dainty to give to him yourself, from 
your own fingers. Let him know that he can 
never have that particular thing unless he take 
it from you, and he will soon learn, if you are 
patient, and do not disconcert him by fixing 
your eyes upon him. After this he will more 
readily take it from your lips, and then, when 
you let him out of his cage, after the first excite- 
ment is over, he will come to you (especially if 
you have a call you have accustomed him to) 
and accept the dainty from you while free. 

From that time nothing is needed but invaria- 
bly kind and gentle treatment, never frightening 
him by a sudden movement or a loud noise. As 
soon as he has really become convinced that you 
will not hurt him, nor try to catch him, nor 
interfere in any way with his liberty, he will 
give way to his boundless curiosity about you; he 
will pull your hair, pick at your eyes, and give 
you as much of his company as youdesire. You 
should keep out of the way of a tame bird such 
things as needles, rubber bands, bits of glass, 
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small buttons, and, in general, objects small 
enough to swallow. Whatever instinct he may 
have in his natural surroundings does not seem 
to avail him in a house. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE IN DIPHTHERIA.—Medical 
science has long sought for a sovereign remedy 
for the scourge of childhood, diphtheria, yet the 
colored people of Louisiana, and perhaps of other 
localities in the South, have for years known 
and used.a cure which is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity, says the Chicago Tribune. It is nothing 
more nor less than the juice of the pineapple. 

“The remedy is not mine,” said a gentleman 
when interviewed; ‘‘ it has been used by negroes 
in the swamps down South for years. One of 
my children was down with diphtheria, and was 
in a critical condition. An old colored man who 
heard of the case asked if we had tried pineavple 
juice. We tried it, and the child got well. I 
have known it tried in hundreds of cases. I 
have told my friends about it whenever I heard 
of a case, and never knew it to fail. You get a 
ripe pineapple, squeeze out the juice, and let the 
patient swallow it. The juice is of so corrosive 
a nature that it will cut out diphtheritic mucus, 
and if you will take the fruit before it is ripe and 
give the juice to a person whose throat is well it 
makes the mucous membrane of his throat sore. 
Among those who have tried the cure on my 
recommendation I may mention Francis J. Ken- 
nett, the board of trade man, whose children 
were all down with diphtheria, and were cured 
by this remedy.”’ 

Mr. Kennett confirmed this statement. 


A SurE HELP For PNEuUMONIA.—The follow- 
ing recipe for pneumonia has been handed us by 
a gentleman who tells us that he knows it will 
help sufferers from the disease, as it has been 
tried recently by a friend to whom he gave it and 
afforded instant relief. The following is the 
recipe: Take ten or twelve raw onions and chop 
fine, and put in a large spider over a hot fire; 
then add about the same quantity of rye meal 
and vinegar enough to form a thick paste; let it 
simmer five or ten minutes. In the meantime 
stir it thoroughly, then put it in a cotton bag 
large enough to cover the lungs, and apply to 
the chest as hot as the patient can bear; when 
this gets cool apply another, and thus continue 
by repeating the poultices, and in a few hours 
the patient will be out of danger. This valuable 
recipe was given him several years ago by an old 
physician, who stated that it had never failed in 
a single instance to effect a cure of this too often 
fatal malady.—Bangor Whig. 
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Marps.—‘‘As for unmarried women,’’ 
says the Bishop of Rochester, ‘‘ what a dreary 
wilderness this world would be without them! 
In thousands of homes the maiden sister or aunt 
is the very angel of the family, the children’s 
idol, the secret wonder and delight even of those 
who too unscrupulously use her; by sick beds 
and death beds a divine consoler; the depository 
of the tender secrets of blushing hearts; the un- 
wearied friend of the old, the poor and the lowly. 
Old maids indeed!. With certain obvious excep- 
tions, they are the very salt of the earth; the 
calm and clear light of the household that is 
so blessed as to own them; their distinction to be 
wanted by everybody; their reward to be useful 
to everybody; their home the snuggest, warmest 
place in the hearts that can love.”’ 


ABOUT PEARLINE.—Every one knows about 
Pearline, almost every one uses Pearline, but we 
wonder if all the housekeepers who use it know 
half that can be done with it. We wonder if 
they all know what some of the bright ones have 
discovered, that those mountains of dishwashing 
—the greasy pan and kettle—may be reduced to 
mole hills of the smallest size by the judicious 
use of Pearline. Fill the roasting pan, as soon 
as the gravy is poured from it, with cold water, 
shake in a little Pearline, and set on the stove. 
By the time the rest of the dishes are washed, all 
the grease is dissolved, and the pan can be washed 
as easily asa plate. Treat the kettle in which 
anything greasy has been boiled in the same 
way, and besides clean utensils you will havea 
clean sink, the use of Pearline rendering it safe 


' to pour such dishwater into it. Sinks regularly 


treated to a bath of Pearline and scalding water 
will seldom need the services of a plumber. 


To A Cup oF Goop TEeA.—One tea- 
spoonful of tea to every half-pint of water; have 
the teapot well rinsed in hot water; put in the 
tea, take a piece of paper and close the spout, 
set the teapot near the fire, but not so near as to 
burn, for ten minutes; have the water boiling 
and add; do not let it stand longer than six 
minutes after adding the water. Remove the 
paper from the spout, and you will find you 
have a cup of tea with all the aroma in it. 
Sugar and cream to taste. Be sure not to allow 
the water to boil too long. It is best taken 
when it first comes through the boil. 


To MAKkE Goop PorrRIDGE.—Let the water 
come to the boiling point before the meal is put 
in. Pour the meal in from the left hand in a 
continuous stream, stirring all the time till it 
comes to the boil. In this consists the chief art 
of porridge making, and on its being well done 
depends the smoothness. Allow it to boil ten 
minutes and then add the salt. Salt has a ten- 
dency to harden, and would prevent the meal 
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from swelling. Boil for ten minutes after the 
salt has been added. Dish and take with milk. 


MorHERS READ THIS.— Messrs. Reed & Carn- 
rick, New York: DEAR Srirs,—My little grand- 
daughter was seriously ill when but a week old 
and remained so feeble for a fortnight that she 
could not draw the mother’s milk. Then began 
a trial of ‘“‘substitutes,’’ the recollection of which 
is distressing. Milk and water induced colic; 
peptonized milk, constipation that became obsti- 
nate; more than one celebrated ‘‘artificial food ”’ 
was used with similar and worse results. She 
was three months old, a fragile sufferer who re- 
quired continual care, when Dr. Wood suggested 
‘“*CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE Foop,”’ and gave me 
the analysis of the preparation. She has now 
been fed on this for five weeks. It agrees with 
her perfectly, and has regulated bowels as well as 
stomach, 

She is a plump, merry, and well baby, so un- 
like the pain-racked morsel of humanity of a 
month ago that I am, in sheer justice, con- 
strained to subscribe myself, gratefully yours, 

MARION HARLAND. 


CrEAM Pies.—A cupful of sugar, a cupful of 
flour, sifted with a heaping teaspoonful of cream 
tartar; beat three eggs, add the sugar and flour, 
in three tablespoonsful of water with a small tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in it; beat well; bake. 
Cream filling: A half cupful of sugar mixed to- 
gether, with two eggs; stir into a pint of boiling 
milk, let it ¢ool and thicken, and flavor with 
iemon or vanilla; when cool, fill your pie. This 
ls a very delicious pie, and can be made into 
two, by baking in two round, deep tins and 
splitting them. 


CREAMED RicEe.—This is an excellent and 
cheap dessert. Boil a cup of rice in new milk; 
when about half done add the yellow rind of a 
lemon cut fine and a little grated nutmeg; 
sweeten to taste, and when very thick and ten- 
der pour into small cups; when quite cold turn 
it out and pour over it some thick and sweet- 
ened cream, or stewed fruit. It is delicious with 
a mixture of currants and raspberries stewed. 


BREAD AND Puppine.—Butter a 
mold well; take any stale bread crusts or 
cake, grate or crumble it; put a layer of 
crumbs an inch thick in the mold, then strew 
some jam or sultana raisins, then a layer of 
crumbs, and so on alternately till the mold is 
full; then pour very equally over it a custard 
made as follows: Beat up one egg, add a tumbler 
or breakfast cup of milk to it, then a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar anda little grated nutmeg. It re- 
quires to be poured slowly into the mold, that 
the crumbs may absorb the whole. Bake twenty 
minutes or half an hour. 
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THE SHINING STONE WHICH THE COBRA CAR- 
RIES TO ATTRACT FIREFLIES. 


The cobras are perhaps the only serpents which 
will eat insects. They feed on ants, grasshop- 
pers, a variety of beetles, etc., but seem to have 
a special preference for fireflies, perhaps because 
the latter can be caught at night much more 
easily than any other kind of insect. I have 
often for hours watched cobras in the grass 
catching the fireflies, darting about here and 
there, a process which requires considerable ex- 
ertion on the part of the serpent. Now, every 
entomologist knows that the flying lampyridx 
consists entirely of males. The females, which 
are not very numerous, are much larger and 
cannot fly, as they have only rudimentary wings. 
They sit quietly in the grass, emitting a greenish 
light, which is much stronger than that of the 
males, and fades and becomes brilliant at regular 
intervals. If a glow-worm be watched for a 
time, a steady current of male insects will be ob- 
served flying towards it and alighting in close 
proximity. 

Now it so happens that the naja-kallu, this 
little pebble of chlorophane or fluorspar, emits 
in the dark a greenish light, which is so much 
like that of the female lampyris that it isan easy 
matter to deceive the male firefly with it by 
setting it up asa decoy. The cobras have gradu- 
ally come to take advantage of an experience 
made by them, accidentally, I dare say, thou- 
sands of years ago. It may frequently happen, 
for instance, that a cobra finds one of these 
shining stones in the gravel of dry river beds 
(where they are by no means uncommon), being 
attracted to it by its glow at night, and taking it 
for a glowworm. It would, then, at any rate, 
notice that the fireflies could be caught much 
more easily and quickly in the neighborhood of 
that shining object than anywhere else, and 
would habitually return to it. Several cobras 
might thus come together, and there would be 
competition, and from this moment to the find- 
ing out that success in capturing fireflies depends 
on the possession of this phosphorescent pebble, 
and to the seizing of it in order to prevent 
another snake from monopolizing it, is, in my 
opinion, no great step, and involves no excep- 
tional powers of reasoning. ‘The cobra carries it 
about, and soon learns to treasure it, for it affords 
it an easy means of getting its living. All it has 
to do is to deposit the stone in the grass at night, 
and the obliging insects literally fly down its 
throat. 

There are even reasons for believing that no 
individual experience is now necessary to cause 
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any cobra to act in this manner, but that even a 
young cobra, on finding such a stone, will in- 
stinctively take it up and use it in the manner I 
have described. For it must be borne in mind 
that there is an inherited race memory among 
the lower animals which is often far stronger 
than the memory gathered during the short life 
time of the individual. What causes a blind 
kitten to spit and put up its back if a dog is 
brought near it? It never saw a dog, never saw 
anything, yet it knows there is some danger 
ahead. Thus the accumulated experience of the 
cobra’s ancestors during countless generations 
now causes it to act in a manner which we refer 
to instinct. 

Such are the remarkable facts connected with 
the naja-kallu, the cobra’s shining stone. Who 
can tell whether the old traditions of snakes 
carrying precious stones, of which we still find 
traces in our fairy tales, may not have their 
sources in some such fact as this? —Professor H. 
Hensoldt in Harper’ s. 


Iowa’s WONDERFUL LAKE.—The greatest 
wonder in the state of Lowa, and perhaps in any 
state, is what is called the ‘“‘ Walled Lake”’ in 
Wright county, twelve miles north of the Du- 
buque City, says the Burlington Hawkeye. This 
lake is from two to three feet higher than the 
earth’s surface. In some places the wall is ten 
feet high, fifteen feet wide at the bottom and 
five feet wide at the top. The stones used in its 
construction vary in weight from three tons 
down to one hundred pounds. There is an 
abundance of stones in Wright county, but sur- 
rounding the lake to the extent of five or ten 
miles there are none. Noone can form an idea 
as to the means employed to bring them to the 
spot, or who constructed it. Around the entire 
lake is a belt of woodland one-half mile in 
width, composed of oak. With this exception 
the country is a rolling prairie. The trees must 
have been planted there at the time of the build- 
ing of the wall. In the spring of the year 1856 
there was a great storm, and the ice on the lake 
broke the wall in several places, and the farmers 


in the vicinity were compelled to repair the 


damage to prevent inundation. 

The lake occupies a grand surface of 2,800 
acres; depth of water as great as twenty-five 
feet. The water is clear and cool, soil sandy 
and loamy. It is singular that no one has been 
able to ascertain where the water comes from or 
where it goes, yet it is always clear and fresh. 


THE TWENTy LEADING CiITIES.—In 1850 
there were in the United States twenty cities 
with a population of 100,000 or over. Judging 
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by conservative local estimates, the census of 
1890 will show as many as thirty, and possibly 
thirty-five, cities each having at least 100,000 
inhabitants. 

New York and Philadelphia are still plainly at 
the top. But the third place passes from Brook- 
lyn, rapidly as she is now growing, to Chicago. 
Although Brooklyn is now the fourth city in 
point of population, she will stand in the census 
of i890 with a population nearly equal to that of 
Philadelphia in 1880. St. Louis and Baltimore, 
which were behind Boston in 1880, are probably 
ahead of her to-day, and Boston drops from the 
fifth to the seventh place in the list. 

The next four cities—Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans and Cleveland—hold their 
rank in the last census. Then we come to an- 
other drop. Pittsburg goes down three points, 
and its former place as the twelfth city is taken 
by Minneapolis, which was as low down as num- 
ber thirty-eight in the last census. The follow- 
ing table shows these and other changes in the 
population :— 


Rank. 1880. Estimated, 1890. Rank. 
1 New York New York 1 
2 Philadelphia Philadelphia 2 
3 Brooklyn Chicago 3 
4 Chicago Brooklyn 4 
5 Boston St. Louis 5 
6 St. Louis Baltimore 6 
7 Baltimore Boston 7 
8 Cincinnati Cincinnati 8 
9 San Francisco San Francisco 9 

10 New Orleans New Orleans 10 

11 Cleveland Cleveland I1 

12 Pittsburg Minneapolis 12 

13 Buffalo Buffalo 13 

14 Washington Detroit 14 

15 Newark Pittsburg 15 

16 Louisville Washington 16 

17 Jersey City Milwaukee 17 
18 Detroit Louisville 18 

19 Milwaukee Kansas City 19 

20 Providence St. Paul 20 


E. A. Fen writes in the Alligan (Mich.) Jour- 
nal: About the year 1800 there lived a sort of 
indolent, thriftless, unpromising young man by 
the name of Eli Terry. His birthplace was the 
same as mine, Plymouth,Conn. He sought the 
hand and heart of a Miss Warner, and was bit- 
terly opposed by her friends on account of his 
inability to support her. 

Eli had no visible means of support, but spent 
his time sitting on a stump or block whittling 
out a circle he struck with an old compass, or 
sawing off bits of wood from some dead trees, 
and thus, day after day, his time was spent, and 
the general opinion was that he was crazy. 
Want pressed so hard in the home that the wife, 
by urgent entreaty of her friends, had about 
made up her mind to return to her parents’ 
home, when the fruits of Eli’s whittling and 
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sawing materialized in the first wooden clock 
ever made in America, and, I believe, in any 
country. It was readily sold to a neighbor for 
$30 and paid for in pork, flour, potatoes, other 
family necessities and a little money, with which 
he bought tools to facilitate his work in further 
prosecution of clock making. 

Another and another was made that sold read- 
ily as soon as completed. The foot lathe and 
small circular saws were added, then men were 
employed, clocks more rapidly made and eagerly 
sought after, and Eli Terry began to accumulate 
money. In the meantime he had made applica- 
tion for letters patent upon his clock, and about 
1802 or 1803 built a small shop and commenced 
improving on his clock and construction of ma- 
chinery and tools, and the foundation fora vast 
fortune was made, which materialized in after 


years. Notwithstanding his unbounded benevo- 


lence, he became very rich. He died about 1845, 
at the advanced age of eighty-five years. 


THE Hour or DEATH.—A variety of super- 
stitions or curious ideas exist in regard to the 
hour of death. There is quite a prevalent notion 
that the largest proportion of deaths occur in 
the early hours of the morning, while dwellers 
by the sea are pretty generally credited with the 
belief that the majority of lives ‘“‘go out with 
the tide’’; other impressions, perhaps less wide- 
spread, might be mentioned, says the Herald of 
It has, however, been recently stated 
that from time to time careful observations have 
been made in the hospitals which have resulted 
in showing that the act of death takes place with 
fairly equal frequency during the whole twenty-- 
four hours of the day. Very recently an investi- 
gation has been made in Paris, which showed 
that there was a certain falling off of the num- 
ber of deaths between seven and eleven o’clock 
in the evening, but that, with thfs exception, 
the proportion of deaths is about even. 


Health. 


THE DreEPEst LAKE KNown.—By far the 
deepest lake in the world is Lake Baikal, in 
Siberia, which is in every way comparable to 
the Canadian lakes as regards size; for, while: 
its area of over 9000 square miles makes it about 
equal to Erie in superficial extent, its enormous 
depth of between 4000 and 4500 feet makes the 
volume of its waters almost equal to that of 
Lake Superior. Although its surface is 1350 feet 
above the sea level, its bottom is nearly 3000 feet 
below it. The Caspian Lake or Sea, as it is 
usually called, has a depth in its southern basin 
of over 3000 feet. Lake Maggoire is 2800 feet 
deep, Lake Como nearly 2000 feet, and Lagodi- 
Garda, another Italian lake, has a depth in 
certain places of 1900 feet. Lake Constance is 
over 1000 feet deep, and Huron and Michigan. 
reach depths of 900 and 1000 feet. 
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RUTHVEN’S 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to May Puzzles. 


61.—Abassis. 62.—S-curry. 
63,—S-cup. 64.—S-crow. 
65.—S-cute. 66.—T-ail. 
67.—U-lex. 68.—W-assail. 
69.—M A P 70.—K EEN 
EARLS EDDER 
MARTIAL EDITED 
ARTICLE NETTLER 
PLICATE RELIVE 
SALTS DEVOW 
LEE REWS 
71.—Organ-y. 72.—State-r. 
73.—Scud-o. 74.—Adda-x 
75.—Nub-a. 76.—Pic-o. 
77.—Bison. 78.—Beaver. 
79.—Monkey. 80.—-Martin. 
81.—Camel. 82.—C-or-b. 
83.—P-ledge-r. 


1.—Numerical Enigma. 
The 1 2 10 is spoken when 
One means a set of rails, 
And 7 6 9s a pest defines, 
Whose action loss entails 
Wherever it prevails. 


Around the shore of 8 5 3 4 
The ocean takes position, 

And so we see the same may be 
** A critical condition,’’ 
Needing a quick decision. 


ALL sleeps through day, then works away 
During the coming night; 

This labor may invite decay, 
And all one’s labor blight, 
Lacking health-giving light. 


MAUDE. 
2.—Half-Square. 

1 Income or annual profit. 2 Departure. 3 
To eject. 4 To prepare for publication. 5 The 
fruit of atree. 6 A pronoun. 7 A vowel. 
DInAu. 


3.—A Diamond. 

1 A consonant. 2 A military engine. 3 Com- 
menced. 4 Reviewed. 5 Belonging to an arrow. 
6 Dominion. 7 Approaches. 8 Todrain. 9A 
vowel. CyRIL DEANE. 


Curtailments. 
4.—Curtail to impair, and leave to discomfit. 
5.—Prudent, and leave to burden. 
6.—A certain bird, and leave to invite with 
importunity. 


PUZZLE PAGE. 


7.—A gold coin of Rome, and leave a small 
number of larks (P. E.). 
8.—A large fly of Abyssinia, and leave a rumi- 


nant mammal of the bovine tribe. 


9.—Groveling, and leave a being debased. 
ROLLIN G. STONE. 


10.—A Charade. 
The first has ToTAL riches, 
Yet I, though poor, may say, 
I’ve second of worldly trouble 
Than he endures each day. 
ADELAIDE. 


Decapitations. 

11.—Behead a small yellow singing bird, hav- 
ing an ash-colored head, and leave a name for 
Treland. 

12.—To wash, as tin ore, with a shovel ina 
frame fitted for the purpose, and leave wander- 
ing. 

13.—A work in the Persian language, being a 
summary of the Zendavesta, and leave a species 
of lizard. F. 


Amputations. 
14.—Behead and curtail to creep on the earth, 
and leave to wander. 
15.—A hollow place, and leave to affirm. 
16.—A small table, and leave capable. 
17.—A sword-case, and leave agitation of mind. 
18.—To excite, and leave a sign. 


DINAH. 
Anagrams. 
19.—Ail but in bed. 
20.—Seem prove inch. 
21.—Anne must rub oil. 
22.—Girl fear bear. 
23.—A pure salt run. 
24.—Or saint can love. Mrs. J. W. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or largest list of correct 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
July 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette, and 
for the next best list a small book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the March puzzles were received 
from Tri Angle, Teddy, Birdie Browne, I. O. T., 
Vinnie, J. D. L., Nicholas, Jack, Cora A. L., 
Ida May, Peggie, Eulalie, Birdie Lane, Katie 
Smith, Ann Eliza, Geraldine, Lillie Lee, Bridget 
McQ., Bert Rand and A. Mary Khan. ~ 

Prize-Winners. ‘ 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
correct answers; Teddy, New Haven., Conn., 
for the next best list. 
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FAT AND LEAN. 


Ajthin little fellow had such a fat wife, 
@ Fat wife, fat'wife, God bless her; 
{ She looked like a drum and he looked like a fife, 
And it took all his money to dress her, 
God bless her, 
To dress her, 
God bless her, 
To dress her. 
To wrap up her body and warm up her toes, 
Fat toes, fat toes, God keep her, 
For bonnets and bows and silken clothes, 
To eat her, and drink and sleep her, 
God keep her, 
To dnnk her, 
God keep her, 
And sleep her. 
f She grew like a target—he grew like a sword, 
+ A-sword, a sword, God spare her! 
She took all the bed and she took all the board, 
And it took a whole sofa to bear her, 
God spare her, 
To bear her, 
God spare her, 
To bear_her. 
She spread like a turtle, he shrank like a pike, 
A pike, a pike, God save him; 
And nobody ever beheld the like, 
For they had to wear glasses to shave him. 
God save him, 
To shave him, 
God save him, 
To shave him. 
z She fattened away till she burst one day, 
Exploded, blew up—God take her! 
And all the people that saw it say 
She covered over an acre, 
God take her, 
An acre, 
God take her, 
An acre. 


— Unidentified. 


MRS. PLUMER’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
IN THE MORNING. 


** Coffee’s nice and hot this morning, isn’t it, 
Plumer? I thought so—I took pains enough 
with it; and I made the biscuits myself. I al- 
ways. do study your comfort, don’t I, dear? 
And you’re willing to study mine occasionally, 
aren’t you? WhatdoI want now? Well, you 
needn’t speak quite so snappy, Mr. Plumer; I’m 
sure it isn’t very often that I ask anything of 
you. I was only thinking what a splendid day 
it was for me and the children to see the Fourth 
of July procession. Your store windows would 
be the very place, dear, and—what did you say ? 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


Am I crazy? No, sir, ’m not crazy—but I 
suppose you think I’m willing to stick in the 
house all the days of my life. Pretty life it is, 
to see nothing but gridirons and scrub-brushes 
from morning till night. You needn’t have got 
me the new bonnet, if you hadn’t meant me to 
go out. You needn’t make me any apologies, 
sir; I don’t want to hearasingle one. You’re 
not going to make any? Well, if ever a woman 
was persecuted in this way—but I might have 
known it! What under the sun will I have 
then? Nothing, of course, nothing! Broadway 
is no place for women and children on the Fourth 
of July, did you say? Yes, I understand; why 
don’t you say at once that you are ashamed of 
me? and that you don’t want me, nor the dear 
children, ever to have a bit of pleasure? Some 
men would be proud to take their wives out— 
some men with seven as pretty children as you 
have got, would like to have other people see 
?em. But you don’t care. Oh, if I could only 
have known as much in the courting days as I 
know now!’’? (Sudden change of tone from sour 
to saccharine.) ‘‘Now, Plumer, don’t be so 
unreasonable! The little darlings would so enjoy 
the procession, and I’m just dying to go; do be 
a darling for once. Willie and Tom have new 
hats, and I’ve made up the pink flounced mus- 
lins for the little girls, and baby looks like an 
angel in his new cloak. There isn’t a cloud to 
be seen in the sky, and my lace shawl has never 
been worn before!’’ (Coaxingly.) ‘‘ Now, Plu- 
mer!”’ 

Plumer gives up; unlike most men, he is wise 
enough to know that, in some cases, discretion 
is the better part of valor. What a pity that all 
husbands were not equally judicious! 


IN THE EVENING. 


“How could you let me come into such a 
crowd, Plumer? I declare, I shall faint in a 
minute. Do push through, and give me a chance 
to get out some way or other. There goes my 
shawl, torn clear across, and cost forty dollars. 
I never was so tired in my life! You told me 
just how it would be? Plumer, if you hadn’t 
encouraged me, I never should have tliought of 
coming out to-day. But men are always ready 
to throw the blame of such things on their poor, 
defenceless wives. Was it your fault that the 
cars were full and we had to walk? Of course 
it was; if you wanted us to come you should 
have provided suitable accommodations, Bessy’s 
dress is all in tatters, and the boys have lost 
their hats, and I shouldn’t wonder a bit if the 
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dear, blessed baby had caught the small pox or 
the scarlet fever in this horrid-smelling crowd. 
To think of the rudeness of those boys, tying 
powder-crackers to the skirt of my dress and 
then firing them off! If you’d the spirit of a 
kitten, Plumer, you’d have paid them well. 
How could you tell who it was in the crowd? 
Oh, yes, that’s all the sympathy I get. Mercy 
on us, Plumer, where’s Jimmy? As sure as I 
live, the preeious child is lost! Oh, here he is, 
and in charge of a policeman, too. That shows 
just how much heart you have, Plumer; you’d 
rather let a policeman find your darling little son 
than lift a finger yourself! If ever I venture out 
on the Fourth of July again—why couldn’t you 
have told me how it would be? You did tell 
me! Plumer, it’s enough to drive a woman dis- 
tracted, to hear you misrepresent things so out- 
rageously! Well, I’m glad we’ve got home; but 
I shall be down sick for a week to come, with 
this heat and worry and excitement. It’s all 
your own fault, Plumer!”’ 

And Plumer sits down to smoke a cigar, and 
meditate on the incomprehensibility of women! 


CELESTIAL OBSERVATIONS.—‘‘I find,’’ ob- 
served Dr. Budge, as he sat on the coping of his 
roof, with his elbows on his knees and his chin 
on his hand, ‘‘ while the nucleus is very distinct, 
the tail appears to be obscured by the precipita- 
tion of moisture in the atmosphere. Does it not 
strike you so, Doctor Todd ?” 

observations agree minutely,’’ replied 
the other old scientist from the scuttle of the 
adjoining house; ‘‘but I think the obscuration 
will afford additional facilities for investigating 
the coma. Do you notice, Doctor Budge, a 
peculiarity uf this comet, that the convulsions 
are more manifest than in the comets of ’58 or 

the contrary, Doctor Todd,’ replied 
Doctor Budge, “I find the head more steady 
than in either of those phenomena. But I as- 
cribe that to the fact that this comet is receding 
from the sun.”’ 

“That is a common but vulgar error,’’ re- 
sponded Doctor Todd. ‘‘ The fact is, the comet 
is approaching the sun; and to that fact I attri- 
bute the involved appearance of the nucleus. 
Were it drawing away from the sun, you would 
not detect those dark radiations from centre to 
circumference.”’ 

“You are misled, Doctor Todd. 
notice those dark spots at regular intervals just 
inside the rim, you will readily agree that it 
must be approaching the sun; otherwise you 
could not see such shadows.’’ 

‘* Anybody who says those are shadows is an 
old ass, and doesn’t know a comet from a cod- 
fish. You see’?—— 

**T see a bullet-headed old idiot who doesn’t 
know the difference between the sun and a soap- 


If you will, 


box!’’ retorted Doctor Budge. “If you knew 
an asteroid from a jackass I'd like to talk astron- 
omy with you.’’ 

“You old mule! You say I don’t know as- 
tronomy? punch your nose for you!”” 

“Come on, you mullet-headed ignoramus! 
You'd never know it wasa comet but forme. If 
you intimate that I ain’t a scientist, ’ll shingle 
your eye for you! I’ve been in this business 
since I was a boy!”’ 

‘“‘What’s the matter over there?’ yelled 
Daddy Hicks from his roof across the street. 

The two scientists pointed out the object of 
dispute, and each argued lengthily and elo- 
quently on his theory. 

all right,” said Daddy Hicks when 
they had finished, ‘‘ but you don’t either of you 
seem to have noticed that it is twenty minutes 
past eleven by your comet. That’s one of the 
illuminated faces of the City Hall clock. Here’s 
the comet over here.”’ 


A worthy citizen of Minneapolis, who has 
political aspirations, retired to bed a few nights 
since, and was soon monkeying in gilt-edged 
fancies in the beautiful land of dreams. As he 
lay there, churning up the atmosphere with 
deep volumes of soprano snore, a chorus of cats 
stationed themselves near the house, and opened 
with a selection trom the latest opera. The po- 
litical aspirant was awakened by the weird mu- 
sic, and hastily donning his breeches, stepped 
out on the baleony. Of course the music 
promptly ceased, and in a voice trembling with 
gratitude, he spoke as follows :— 

‘* My friends, it is so dark that I cannot dis- 
tingnish any of your faces; yet I feel that you 
are my friends, and I beg to assure you that this 
entirely unexpected and undeserved compliment 
has aroused in my heart a feeling of gratitude 
that thrills my soul as the sweeping breezes of 
the summer evening thrill the quivering leaves 
of the aspen. I beg to assure you that this mark 
of your esteem and confidence will ever be cher- 
ished as one of the brightest epochs of my life. 
Such an unsolicited expression of confidence 
strikes the vibrating chords of the heart with 
tender touch, and draws forth from its most 
sacred recesses the sweet, low music of eternal 


gratitude. I need not repeat the assurance 
that ’’—— 

Here his wife grabbed him by the arm and 
said :— 


“Come back to bed, you old fool! Them’s 
nothing but pesky cats.”’ 

He paused in mute astonishment fur a mo- 
ment and said :— 

“Cats, Helena? I thought it was a delega- 
tion of prima donnas and basso profundioes from: 
the musical festival.’’ 

And a few moments later his robust snore: 
again smote the still air of night. 
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For BACHELORS ONLY.—Select the girl. 

Agree with the girl’s father in politics and the 
mother in religion. 

If you have a rival keep your eye on him; if he 
is a widower keep two eyes on him. 

Don’t put much sweet stuff on paper. If you 
do you will hear it read in after years, when your 
wife has some especial purpose in inflicting upon 
you the severest punishment known toa mariied 
man. 

Go home at a reasonable hour in the evening. 
Don’t wait till the girl has to throw her whole 
soul into a yawn that she can’t cover with both 
hands. A little thing like that might cause a 
coolness at the very beginning of the game. 

If, on the occasion of your first call, the girl 
upon whom you have placed your young affec- 
tions looks like an iceberg and acts like a cold 
wave, take your leave early and stay away. 
Woman in her hour of freeze is uncertain, coy 
and hard to please. 

In cold weather finish saying good-night in 
the house. Don’t stretch it all the way to the 
front gate, and thus lay the foundation for future 
asthma, bronchitis, neuralgia and° chronic ca- 
tarrh to help you to worry the girl to death after 
she has married. 

Don’t lie about your financial condition. It is 
very annoying to a bride who has pictured a life 
of ease in her ancestral halls to learn too late 
that you expect her to ask a bald-headed parent 
who has been uniformly kind to her to take you 
in out of the cold. 

If you sit down on some molasses candy that 
little Willie has left on the chair, while wearing 
your summer trousers for the first time, smile 
sweetly and remark that you don’t mind sitting 
down on molasses candy at all, and that‘ boys 
will be boys.’’ Reserve your true feeling for 
future reference.—Exrchange. 


The origin of the phrase “I acknowledge the 
corn’’ is this: In 1828 Mr. Stewart, a member of 
Congress, said in a speech that Ohio, Kentucky 
and Indiana sent their haystacks, cornfields and 
fodder to New York and Philadelphia for sale. 
Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, called him to order, 
saying that those states did not send haystacks 
or cornfields to New York for sale. 

** Well, what do you send, then ?’’ asked Mr. 
Stewart. 

‘Why, hdrses and mules, cattle and hogs.”’ 

‘* Well, what makes your horses and mules, 
cattle and hogs? You feed one hundred dollars’ 
worth of hay toa horse. You just animate and 
get on top of your haystack and ride it off to 
market. Howisit with yourcattle? You make 
one of them carry fifty dollars’ worth of hay or 
grass to the Eastern market. How much corn 
does it take to fatten a heg ?”’ 

‘* Why, thirty bushels.’’ 

“Then you put thirty bushels inte the shape 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 
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of a hog and make it walk off to the Eastern 
market.’” 
Then Mr. Wickliffe jumped up and said:— 
Speaker, 1 acknowledge the corn.”’ 


It was a very hot summer day. In the centre 
of, the grounds there stood on a pedestal a large 
glass globe, which one of the guests happened to 
touch with his hand, when he found to his as- 
tonishment that it was warmer on the shady side 
than on the side turned toward the sun. He 
communicated this discovery to the other guests, 
who at once proceeded to verify the statement. 
What could be the cause? An animated dis- 
cussion ensued, in the course of which every 
imaginable law of physics was made to account 
for the strange paradox. At length the scien- 
tists agreed that it must be so owing to the laws. 
of reflection, repulsion, or exhalation, or some 
other law of physics with a long name. The 
host, however, was not quite convinced, and 
calling the gardener, he said to him, “‘ Pray tell 
us why the globe is warmer on the shady side 
than on the side turned to the sun.’”? The man 
replied, ‘‘ Because, sir, I turned it round just 
now for fear of its cracking with the great heat.’” 


A veteran of a Connecticut Regiment of Vol- 
unteers keeps at home a handsome uniform of a 
Confederate officer which was never worn but by 
himself, and to which he owes some months or 
years of liberty, if not life itself. He was a tailor 
before the civil war, and when he was captured 
on a Southern battle-field, this fact reached the 
ears of the commander of the prisoners’ barracks. 
‘* Egad, I'll have the Yankee goose-pusher make 
me a new suit,”’ said the officer, gazing at his 
dingy uniform. ‘The finest of gray‘cloth, with 
gold lace and bright buttons, was brought to the 
tailor-prisoner, who worked away cheerfully at 
the welcome employment. On the evening the 
suit was to be delivered, however, a bright idea 
occurred to him, and soon what was to all ap- 
pearance a spruce Confederate officer walked 
past the guards, and was seen no more in that 
part of ‘‘ Dixie.’”? History kindly draws the veil 


‘over the expletives vented on the ‘nutmeg 


Yankee”? for not only gaining his liberty—he 
earned that—but for taking the precious suit 
which cost so many hundred dollars of good 
Confederate money. 


A Boston newspaper relates a gaod story of a 
prominent legal firm in that city which does a 
great deal of business for a rich mercantile con- 
cern. It lately rendered a bill which the senior 
partner of the mercantile establishment thought 
was too high. He therefore took the bill to the 
law firm and asked the chief to look it over and 
see if it were all right. The account was returned 
with ten dollars added for ‘‘ advice as to the 
reasonableness of the bill.” 
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Portrait of Master Fred. grandfather, who anticipates 
trouble. 


The ex 


plosion under the old gentleman’s At 6 A.M. the celebration progresses. 
window at 4 A.M. 


Fred? - important part of the programme. 


ae TING THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 
CELEBRA 
The close of the day. 


